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CHAPTER I. 


“ QYTAY,” said the wonderful woman, imperiously, swooping down 
upon one of her guests, a cup of tea in her heavily ringed right 
hand, and a note of command in her voice. 

-Later, she explained blandly : 

“My dear, I saw despair written legibly all over you, and I felt I 
must administer comfort, if I could, before letting you go.” 

The guest arched her eyebrows,—handsome brows, each particular 
hair trained in the way it should keep: noticeable features in a notice- 
able face. ee 

“Despair? Isn’t that a very strong word ?” 

“Tell me, now,” said the wonderful woman, with apparent incon- 
sequence, “what sort of a gown did Madame Laville wear this after- 
noon ?” 

“Madame Laville?” 

“Or Mrs. Klapp-Mellin ?” 

“Upon my oud, I don’t know.” 

“There!” triumphantly, “I knew it. Nothing but an over- 
burdened conscience, or a consuming, hidden sorrow, can obliterate a 
woman’s perception of what another woman has on. That is why I 
wanted you to stay until this tiresome tea came to an end.” 

“Tiresome!”? The arched eyebrows expressed reproach. “ It was 
just lovely. No one knows how to preserve a crowd from imminent 
collisions of all sorts as youdo. What acrush! It would kill me 
to attempt the half of what you accomplish without turning a hair. 
A little bit horsey—but you don’t even look tired. You certainly are 
a wonderful woman.” 

“Tired! I am exhausted, prostrated, emptied of all vitality. An 
aching void here.” 
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The wonderful woman tapped her forehead, smiled wearily, and 
sank gracefully into a silken pile of sofa-cushions. 

“IT suppose every woman’s visiting-list includes a certain number 
of imbeciles. They are put into the world for some wise purpose by 
inscrutable Providence, and some one has to look after them. I some- 
times think my contingent of bores is unduly large; but what can one 
do about it?” 

“You poor dear!” The kept-over guest leaned forward to add 
one more pillow to the pile behind her hostess, “There. That 
shoulder needed it.” 

“Thanks. Now then,” said the wonderful woman, “having 
achieved the acme of physical comfort by your assistance, I am ready 
to dispense wisdom liberally. But,” she held up a warning finger, 
“before you transfer your tale of woe from your visage to your lips, 
my dear, one piece of advice. Don’t carry your heart on your sleeve 
for your friends to peck at. I assure you there is no daw equal to a 
fashionable acquaintance for that sort of pecking.” 

“ But you are so good,—so sympathetic.” 

‘“T am neither a daw nor a fashionable acquaintance.” 

“ And I did want your advice so awfully.” 

“Oh, I am all right.” Then, with suddenly acquired humility, 
“I mean you are entirely at liberty to show me your heart. We have 
a mutual acquaintance of long standing with each other’s household 
skeletons. What I meant was that you should not open your closet 
door so wide to the general public.” : 

“One does not expect to meet the general public in Mrs. Forbes- 
Mackaye’s parlors, nor do I believe that any eyes less sharp than yours 
could ‘have discovered that I was not quite myself this afternoon. 
There, the worm has turned at last.” 

Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye laughed lazily. Her laugh was the only 
languorous thing about her. She was a reservoir of reserved force. 
People called her a “ wonderful woman” because she had managed to 
retain her position on the crest of the wave that had swept her into. 
popularity long after any ordinary woman would have been super- 

ed. She beamed benignantly on the “worm” at the other end of 
the sofa. 

“You have been a woman of the world quite long enough, Bessie 
Craycraft, to dispense with temper and emotion. Emotion of any 
sort,” she continued, judicially, “is a terrible drain upon one’s physical 
energies. A hod-carrier could have seen that you were on nettles all 
this afternoon.” 

The worm flamed out combatively : 

“ Well, I was.” 

“Mrs. John Knowles enjoyed it hugely.” 

“Mrs. John Knowles belongs to your contingent of fools.” 

“Which does not the least interfere with the clearness of her 
vision or the acerbity of her tongue. I don’t at all doubt that she 
has already reported you as having been seen in consultation with a 
divorce lawyer.” 

“T am sure I don’t care if she has,” 
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“Oh, but excuse me, my dear, you do. We all care, and we all 
ought to care, what people say about us. The bulwarks of society, a 
species of rampart much discussed, are involved in our caring. We 
may cast a certain amount of verbal scorn on public opinion, but we are 
stricken with nervous chills that make us shiver all through our terri- 
fied anatomy at the faintest breath of public disapproval. Of course 
I am talking about good women. When a woman is unaffectedly past: 
caring what people say or think about her, she is a candidate for cre-- 
mation or—a reformatory.” 

The wonderful woman had just got through her last ‘‘ Thursdays 
in November.” “Small and informal” was written on one corner 
of the three hundred cards sent out. She was thankful that only four 
Thursdays had fallen to November’s lot. One more “small and in- 
formal” would have strained her Spartan nerves past the enduring 

oint. 

But she had been a woman of the world too long to allow any of 
her sensations to come to the surface. Only to one or two of her 
intimates, such as Mrs. Bessie Craycraft, did she luxuriate in the 
truth. 

The two women had much in common. Both were handsome ; 
both believed in the world, the flesh, and—their conventions; both 
were liberally supplied by their husbands with the sinews of war to 
carry on their social campaigns; both were permitted large liberty, 
and no questions asked ; both were objects of gnawing envy to women 
whose husbands were of the ready-made, slop-shop order. 

Their husbands were members of one firm, which was another 
link. The firm name was L. Mackaye & H. J. Craycraft. It stood 
for a good deal in Wall Street. 

The visiting-cards of the firm’s wives read, “Mrs. Lester Forbes- 
Mackaye” and “ Mrs. H. Jaffrey Craycraft.” 

Craycraft was the junior member, and had only moved to New 
York City when his wife’s importunities made life elsewhere impos- 
sible. Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye had coached the junior member’s wife 
in the early stages of her metropolitan existence. She had directed 
the size and inscription of Mrs. Craycraft’s first visiting-cards, which 
guaranteed their correctness. 

“All these little things tell, my dear, in the sum total of social 
supremacy. The true wisdom of minding one’s p’s and q’s cannot be 
overestimated. A comma may tip the scales for or against success.” 

But primer lessons of that sort had all been taught and learned 
long before that November afternoon when the two women sat on the 
same sofa in the long parlors, among whose draperies the subtle perfume 
left behind by the fashionable crush still lingered. 

The wonderful woman clasped her long white hands loosely behind 
her head and narrowed her eyes. 

“Well, my dear, let us have it.” 

“Tt is about Juliette.” 

“ Yes 9”? 

“She is coming home.” 


“Sick ?” 
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“No, she is quite well, but she is coming home.” 

“Eventually, of course. You can’t keep her at school all her 
life.” 

“College: No, she is coming home almost immediately.” 

Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye wrinkled her classic nose reflectively. 

“Why, let me see: you sent her away six years ago?” 

“ Her father, rather.” : 

“The same thing. Of course you and Craycraft are one. The 
pretty creature was twelve then ?” 

“ Almost thirteen.” 

“ Almost nineteen now, then. How time does fly !” 

— ladies paid Time in his flight the tribute of a passing 
sigh, 
Quite a young woman now.” 

“ Her teachers say quite an unusual sort of girl.” 

“Then you ought to be an unusually proud mother. Instead, I 
should say you look frightened.” 

“Oh, I suppose I have the proper maternal instinct. But I con- 
fess that unusual people do frighten me. Do you know I think Mr. 
Craycraft made a dreadful mistake in sending the child to that absurd 
Connecticut school? Just because his sisters were educated there. So 
awfully straitlaced.” 

“The sisters, the school, or Mr. Craycraft ?” 

“ Allof them. Juliette’s letters have such a dreadfully pious ring 
to them.” 

Mrs. Mackaye permitted herself an inward chuckle. Bessie Cray- 
craft, with a pious daughter to steer through the rushing current of 
a social existence not remarkable for straitlacedness, might ultimately 
be an object for tears. At present she was “immensely funny.” 

‘Fortunately, my dear,” she said, hastening to administer such 
comfort as came readiest on demand, “one’s school impressions are of 
the most evanescent character. Five years after Commencement day 
one really wonders what one has done with all the things so expen- 
sively and laboriously acquired.. Take my own case. I remember 

uite well that, before the white satin ribbons on my Commencement 
a had time to yellow, it would have gone hard with me to work 
out a problem in trigonometry or write a thesis on any sensible subject. 
And yet I was not accounted a fool.” 

“Yes, but you were not pious. Piety, of the school-girl pattern, 
has such dreadfully fast colors. It won’t wash out.” 

“She is handsome?” 

“Qh, yes. At least, I suppose so.” Mrs. Craycraft slipped the 
ribbons on her silken reticule and extracted a cabinet photograph. 
“ This came in the morning’s mail. Jaffrey asked me. to mail it to 
his mother.” 

Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye scrutinized the photograph critically : 

“ Her head is superb. Well set on a long, round throat. She has 
her father’s brow,’firm, straight, strongly marked,—pretty straight 
nose,—and, my dear, enough firmness in the corners of these well-cut 
lips to make one tremble for you. Her profile would make a lovely 
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cameo. She will be strikingly handsome when her figure fills out a 
little. She will create a sensation in society. I congratulate you.” 

“ Thank you,” said the congratulate, slipping the photograph back 
into her reticule. “ Yes, she is all Craycraft. The Craycrafts do not 
fill out. They become angular.” . 

She glanced furtively into a mirror opposite the sofa. Was Juliette 
coming home to throw her against the wall forever ? 

She intercepted a gleam of malicious amusement on her friend’s 
face. It gave occasion for a masterly coup: 

“T was just thinking how much more kindly Time has dealt with 
you than with me. Do look. in that glass. Why, I begin to look 
like a veritabie antique. It all comes of having a grown daughter 
instead of a son.” 

“Sons,” said Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye, with sharp distinctness; and 
if it had not been that she had outlived all emotions, as she herself 
declared, “ages ago,” one might have fancied she sighed. She certainly 
was not smiling. “Evidently,” she said, plucking absently at the 
soft white feathers that fringed her fan, “ you regard poor Juliette as a 
superfluous blessing.” 

“Oh, I dare say I shall get used to her being always about, after 
a while. I am afraid we shall bore each other dreadfully at first. Her 
coming involves some readjustment.” 

“ Also some omissions and some relinquishments,” said the wonder- 
ful woman, a trifle: scornfully. Then, more seriously, “I feel sorry 
rs your girl. I wish you would not take her too seriously, my 

ear. 

“ But if she won’t be taken any other way? Oh, it will be unen- 
durable.” 

“Not necessarily. It is only when the heads of a family will 
persist in cutting and drying each hour of the day for every other 
member of the household that life. really does become unendurable. 
Some people can make no allowance for individual bent. They forget 
that morally more positively than physically the rule holds inexorably, 
‘What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.’ ” 

“You mean,” said Mrs, Craycraft, gently caressing her kid fingers, 
“that I ought to let Juliette lead her own life, and I lead mine. I am 
sure her individual bent and mine are in exactly opposite directions. 
You wonderful woman, I knew my troubles would be lightened by 
talking things over with you. You are so happy at solutions.” 

The wonderful woman looked a trifle taken aback by this ready 
application of her wise generalizings. 

“T think,” she said, with her slow, musical laugh, “you are en- 
gaged in the cutting and drying process already. Why not wait until 
poor little Juliette is actually on the scene of her future activities?” 

Mrs. Craycraft threw out her hands tragically. 

“There! You have hit the bull’s-eye of all my wretchedness. 
Bull’s-eye! Shocking, of course, but—‘ activities’! Think of it, my 
dear! Think of a daughter with activities! I never worried my 
poor dear mamma with anything half so horrid. Oh, I am sure I am 
going to have a perfectly dreadful time.” 
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“One generally can contrive to have a really bad time, if one 
makes up one’s mind to it beforehand.” 

“Oh, that sounds very superior, my love. A woman with an 
exclusively masculine household can dispense advice liberally. Your 
men are never in the way.” 

“No,” said the wonderful woman, shadows chasing the smiles 
from her lips: “ they are never in the way.” 

Mrs. Craycraft stood up to go. 

“T am so much obliged to you for letting me talk to you this way. 
I have no one else I can talk to. Craycraft grows more stony and 
silent every day of his life. I suppose it is so with every man when 
he gets wrapped up in his horrid money-making. I am so relieved 
about Juliette.” 

And, with a supplementary “coo” of thanks, the junior member’s 
wife fluttered gracefully out of sight. 





CHAPTER II. 


HAVING conscientiously manufactured talk of the most discreet 
oruer straight through a five-course dinner, Mrs. Craycraft naturally 
considered herself entitled to some indulgence when the coffee arrived 
and the butler withdrew. 

She looked at her husband across an intervening arrangement of 
ferns and carnations, wondering if he would prove propitious. 

He was sipping his coffee abstractedly. When the cup was empty, 
he would pick up the evening paper, lying still folded on a side table, 
and go to his den to smoke,—provided he did not go to his club. He 
was “dreadfully methodical.” 

She was at liberty to follow him to the smoking-room, if she wished 
to. She never wished to. He used to invite her todo so. He never 
did nowadays. 

She clasped her pretty hands in supplication, and took the plunge : 

“Jaffrey, do give me the real facts of Bradish Mackaye’s case. I 
am dying to hear all about it.” 

“Why ?” 

She reddened a little under the cold scrutiny of his eyes. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I suppose because I have never heard any- 
thing but the most mysterious hints concerning him. And I am so 
fond of Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye.” 

“Tt all happened before you knew her,—when we were living in 
Connecticut.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“The scandal is dead, and so is the boy.” 

“Oh, no, he is not.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Because, to-day when I spoke of her son, meaning Louis, of 
course, she corrected me quite sharply, for her, and said ‘sons.’ ” 

“ M—m——.” He was selecting a cigar, with grave attention to 
the case which held it. 
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Mrs. Craycraft rustled out of her chair, and, selecting the finest 
carnation in the dish, perched on the arm of her husband’s chair, with 
the stem of the flower in her mouth, while she searched for a spare 
pin among her voluminous laces. 

“T think,” she said, with a slightly impeded utterance, “that when 
a woman consents to dine ¢éle-d-téte with her husband and makes her- 
self as charming as possible, he might at least contribute something to 
her entertainment.” 

She drew the stem of the carnation through a button-hole, patting 
his coat-lapel back into position with caressing touches. 

“ Now do tell me, Jaffrey. It must have been something very 
dreadful. They say his father has never allowed his name mentioned 
in his presence since.” 

“Who is ‘ they’ ?” 

“ Mrs, Klapp-Mellin says Dicky Dangerfield told her husband so.” 
She ran one jewelled finger through his hair. “Come, now, you 
precious old oyster, open your reluctant lips.” 

Her blandishments cost her an effort. She was somewhat out of 
practice. But so grave an emergency as this did not often confront 
her. She felt somewhat as if she was petting a graven image, Jaffrey 
was “so unresponsive.” 

Her husband glanced indifferently down at his decorated button- 
hole, smiled cynically at her transparent manceuvres, and looked bored. 
But so long as she chose to occupy her perch on the arm of his chair 
he was her prisoner. 

“Well?” she said, inexorably. 

“T fail to discern either good taste or utility in resurrecting a dead 
scandal.” 

“But I want to know about it, Jaffrey. I am entitled to know 
everything that happens to the firm.” 

“That did not happen to the firm.” 

“And knowledge is power. That used to be in my copy-book. 
Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye has such a superior way of taking one to task 
for their emotions, and yet I am quite sure she is grieving herself to 
death over that boy of hers.” 

“Very slowly. She looked resplendent last night.” 

“ At the theatre ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T remember. Her cheeks were like poppies, and her eyes like 
open furnace-doors. I thought she looked like a milkmaid in a temper, 
with those red cheeks. She was quite pale to-day.” 

“That was a fine bit of acting Miss Hartuff gave in the third act. 
What a superb-looking woman she is!” 

“ Allanimal! But—Bradish Mackaye?” 

“ Behaved badly, and—went to Canada. It all happened about 
ten years ago. I had supposed him dead.” 

“You are not enlightening me in any direction.” Mrs. Craycraft 
left her perch, and stood tapping the table-cloth angrily. “ And if you 
won’t i me, I know somebody who will. I shall appeal to him.” 

“Him?” 
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“Dicky Dangerfield.” 

“Do you still countenance that cad ?” 

“‘Countenance him! Why, you dear old crustacean, life would be 
insupportable without Dicky Dangerfield.” 

“You put it strongly.” 

“T feel it strongly. Why, Dangerfield is my cream-skimmer. 
One does not care to prowl around picking up an item here and an item 
there and piecing them together on one’s own responsibility. Dicky 
saves me all that trouble. He brings me my daily allowance of gossip, 
condensed and ready for immediate use. See?” 

“A more useful member of society than I had taken him for.” 

“ And he must know all about the Bradish Mackaye business.” 

: Doubtless. I fancy he is a sort of reservoir for social sewer- 
? 
“ Jaffrey, you are horrid.” 

“ But I should rather you did not discuss Mackaye’s family affairs 
with him.” 

“Then. tell me yourself.” 

He had slowly reached the point of exasperation. 

“What has put you on the trail of that old grievance? Your 
curiosity is excessive.” 

“Not at all. Iam absolutely without curiosity. I am looking 
for leverage. Mrs. Mackaye does take one to task so loftily for having 
feelings.” 

6“ Oh 1”? 

“Yes,—quite scoffs at one, and all the time is nursing this con- 
suming grief.” 

“ Unnatural mother 

“T fancy he was her favorite son. What did hedo, Jaffrey? But 
never mind, you are so loath always to tell me anything. I can ask 
Dicky. He is sure to drop in during theevening. He will want to 
know what the women talked about at the tea.” 

“ Wants to flush out fresh sewers ?” 

“You are not at all nice.” She walked away from him with great 
dignity, turning at the portiéres which hung before the back parlor door : 
“T think when a man only gives his wife an hour or two out of the 
twenty-four, he might make them as little disagreeable as possible.” 

“Did you mail Juliette’s photograph to her grandmother ?” 

“No. I meant to, but——” 

“T hope you called at the St. Cloud ?” 

“To see the Murchisons? Heavens, I entirely forgot them! I 
will call to-morrow.” 

“ They sailed for Europe to-day. Murchison is an old chum. I 
should have liked his wife to be treated decently.” 

“‘ Now you are trying to side-track the Mackaye skeleton and crush 


age 
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‘me. What did he do, Jaffrey ?” 


Often before, Jaffrey Craycraft had found occasion for silent regrets 
that his wife’s wonderful persistency could not be turned into a service- 
able channel. She was quite capable of questioning Dangerfield, if 
he did not satisfy her curiosity. He believed she would. Perhaps 
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Mackaye’s interests would best be served by his version. He gave it 
concisely : 

‘A pretty fool. Wine. Forgery. Canada.” 

Mrs. Craycraft received this synopsis of a tragedy with frowns. 

“‘ Please don’t mistake me for your stenographer. I am not taking 
short-hand notes. Having furnished me with the skeleton of a skeleton, 
kindly clothe it with details,” 

“What more do you want to know?” 

She smiled innocently. 

“Why, I want to know who the pretty fool was, of course. You 
seem to have no idea of dramatic values.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“I wonder if Dicky does?” 

“D—n Dicky !” 

“Ouch! ‘You awful man! And your grown daughter coming 
home soon. How will poor Juliette ever accustom herself to your 
masculine ruffianism after six years of unbroken, undefiled communion 
with the sisterhood of the holy spinsterhood? Jaffrey, you shock 
me !” 

__“T thought we had long ago exhausted all possibilities in that line. 
With your permission——” He took up his paper and walked past her 
through the portiéres. On the threshold of the door leading into the 
hall he paused irresolutely. It was not in accord with his custom, nor 
his inclination, to place any restrictions upon his wife’s social regula- 
tions. 

Just now it seemed unavoidable. 

“T have two suggestions to make, Elizabeth, in connection with 
Mr. Richard Dangerfield.” ; 

“ Dicky ?” 

“One is that you shall not discuss my partner’s private affairs with 
him. The other is that you discourage his visits, in view of Juliette’s 
return.” 

“ And why, if you please?” 

“He is a brainless fop, whose father endowed him liberally with 
cash, but left him a pauper in every other respect.” 

“He goes with the best people. Everybody likes Dicky. He is 
perfectly harmless.” 

“So is your King Charles.” 

“ Now you are being hard—on Charlie.” 

She laughed, and disappeared behind the curtains leading to the 
library. Craycraft went up-stairs to his den, reflecting upon the absence 
of any promises on her part. But she was in one of her most frivolous 
moods, and one might as well address a butterfly in Sanscrit as to 
reason with her at such a time. 

A picture of Juliette stood on his writing-desk,—one of the recent 
ones she had sent home a few weeks before. 

After he had finished his paper, he would write a letter to his 
mother and mail her one of the photos. 

She had never seen “the child” since the family had removed from 
Connecticut. Somehow, the time had never come when it seemed 
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perfectly convenient to bring the old lady to the city for a visit. 
Would it ever come? 

He wrote her a long letter that night. It contained a postscript : 

“TI fancy I have written you a rather boyish sort of letter. Some- 
times I forget that I am a grizzled man of affairs, and you a dear old 
septuagenarian in a white-frilled cap. There are moments when I 
would willingly turn the wheel backward in very truth, and make it 
stand still at the point where I used to write you homesick letters from 
college and you used to administer comfort by the boxful. Life has 
brought me nothing sweeter than those home-made confections of 

ours. 

“T hope you will like your grand-daughter’s looks. In the se- 
renity of her eyes and the nobleness of her brow I see your own 
beloved features.” 

He did not return to the house immediately after mailing this. 
He took a turn or two in the Riverside Park. His home was on the 
West End, and all the storied glories of the Hudson were at his com- 
— He wondered if Bessie ever walked here,—if Juliette ever 
would. 

Far down below the noble wooded slope a locomotive went rushing 
by, drawing in its wake a long line of ugly freight-cars. He leaned 
over the gray stone parapet and counted them, for want of something 
better to do. A couple of small row-boats were engaged in a mild 
trial of speed out on the river. As they rowed across the moon’s 
shining pathway, he could see the oarsmen bending to their task. He 
thanked them for annihilating another ten minutes for him. 

He frankly admitted to himself that, away from his place of busi- 
ness, he found it hard to get through with his evenings, unless he spent 
them at his club. 

Juliette was imminent. He had felt a faint sense of shame at his 
own strangeness at home. This evening had proved an abortive first 
effort to cultivate domesticity to order. 

There was too much man in him for consolation to reach him 
through the worn medium of blaming some one else. Briefly, it had 
flashed across him, “ If Bessie were different.” 

Then he pulled himself up with a round turn. “ We’ve made a 
mess of the home circle between us. I am sorry for the child. Bah! 
I must be moonstruck, sentimentalizing here over the might-have-been. 
She will have to take us as we are.” 

He turned with a short, quick laugh, and walked slowly home- 
ward,—“ houseward,” he called it. 

He knew pretty well beforehand what would greet him when he 
got there: the familiar sight of Dicky esl smart hat, smart 
gloves, and heavy cane in the hall; the familiar sound of Dicky Dan- 
gerfield’s high-pitched, slightly nasal drawl, dispensing gossip to his 
wife and perhaps one or two other women. 

Bessie had plenty of hangers-on, such as they were. They did 
her no good. Could they do Juliette any positive harm ? 

There were more voices than one shrilling in his wife’s sitting-room 
as he entered the hall. Something immensely exciting was in course 
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of narration. Yes, Dangerfield was on hand. The other voices 
dropped into silence. 
“Why, of course I know who she was.” 
Dicky was evidently answering a question. 
importance. “ And you have all seen her.” 


“When? Where? Recently ?” 
“Those of you, I mean, who went to see Miss Hartuff in ‘ Woman’s 


Triumph.’ ” 

“T did.” Those breathless eager tones were his wife’s. 

“Well,” Dicky drawled, “you found her worth looking at, now, 
didn’t you ?” 

“ The star ?” 

“ Henriette Hartuff. Brad Mackaye’s wife.” 


“ Not wife !”’ 
“Wife. I happen to be one of the few who know the exact truth 
about it.” 


“Then that accounts 
The portiéres swung back with a soft tinkle of brass against brass, 


and—the unexpected happened. Mr. Craycraft entered the room, and 
applied himself most assiduously to entertaining his wife’s visitors. 

Later on, when they were alone, he received his reward. 

“You can really be charming when it suits you, Jaffrey. You 
quite eclipsed poor Dicky.” 

“T hope I saved you from a grave indiscretion,” he answered, 
coldly. 


She laughed triumphantly. 
“ At last I know all about Bradish Mackaye. I have found m 


lever, and can accomplish an upheaval .when it pleases me.” 


His voice was full of 


”? 








CHAPTER III. 


ABUNDANT signs of a lady-like orgy were visible in the rooms 
occupied by Miss j uliette Craycraft and her dearest friend, Miss Dolly 
Morgan. Commencement was over, and separation was imminent,— 
two facts which justified a certain amount of recklessness. 

Empty ginger-pop bottles lifted their innocent necks high above 
an excessively crummy table-cloth ; fragments of iced cake consorted 
democratically with tails of vanished sardines ; candy-boxes, impotent 
for further harm, amiably consented to support heaps of banana-peeling ; 
pickles and strawberry jam ignored all natural antagonism, to insure 
the perfect harmony of the occasion ; pink candles dropped waxen tears 
on a huge star of forget-me-nots which sprawled over the centre of the 
table-cloth. Not being eatable, the forget-me-nots survived. 

The orgy was over. Tears, smiles, toasts, and protestations had 
marked its progress towards the culminating moment, when, with a 
glass of ginger-pop held high in her hand, the mistress of the feast 


pro 


“Our class. May it forget nothing which it has acquired under 
this classic roof, and acquire nothing its Alma Mater could blush for.” 
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This was considered rather fine, and called for the last drops of 
ginger-pop and much enthusiasm. 

After this everybody but: Miss Craycraft and Miss Dolly Morgan 
had gone away. These two looked at the festive wreck and sighed. 
Discipline demanded that they should bring order out of chaos. They 
deliberately turned their backs upon the table. 

“What is the use of being emancipated, if one cannot break 
rules?” said Dolly, leading in rebellion. “TI positively refuse to spend 
my last evening with you in washing dishes. We have so much to 
say to each other yet, Jule.” 

“We might dispose of the bottles,” Juliette said, tentatively. 

“ We will dispose of nothing but our few remaining moments,” 
Dolly answered, firmly, and led the way towards the alcove, that had 
a cushioned window-seat and looked out over a moonlighted lawn. 

Muttering feeble protests against the iniquity of such conduct, 
Juliette joined the derelict in the alcove, dragging a hassock with her. 

Dolly laid violent hands on it: 

“You are to sit in the window-seat, my dear. You look absurd 
doubled up on a hassock. You are so long, and you carry your head 
always as if you expected a coronet to be dropped upon it at any 
moment. Doubtless eventually one will.” 

“You are an absurd child,” said Juliette, dropping down upon the 
window-seat with a tired sigh. “TI shall miss the horse-chestnuts and 
the green grass in the city. It is very lovely here, Dolly, and we 
have been very happy.” 

“‘ Moderately,” Dolly answered, conservatively, and then, havin 
located the hassock so that she could lean across Juliette’s lap an 
share the attractions with her, she announced herself as quite ready to 
map out the future they were about to enter upon. 

“N ow, then, I am ready to hear what you are going in for, 
dear. 

“ What I am going in for?” Juliette put out a hand to be clasped. 
“Why, I have never thought of going in for anything. I don’t 
believe F have any peculiar fitness for anything. I expect to keep up 
my music, and I suppose I shall paint a little. I hope to find myself 
dreadfully needed at home. I should love to feel that I was absolutely 
necessary to somebody’s happiness: wouldn’t you, Dolly ?” 

“ Why, of course. But don’t you know that already ?” 

“No, I can’t say that I do. Father seldom writes to me, except 
to send me my allowance, and mother’s letters are so full of gay society 
doings that I can’t feel that she is pining for me. I don’t exactly see 
where I am going to fit in.” 

“Oh, you will find your niche,—especially where you are going. 
Life is so full and earnest in a great city like New York.” 

' “Where it is not empty and trivial.” 

“Yes, of course. But yours will never be empty nor trivial. 
Every woman has her niche, my dear. Sometimes it may take her a 
little while to find it; sometimes when she first confronts it she may 
think it a misfit. One can never tell at first.” 

“Dolly, I insist on changing places. You take the window-seat 
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and give me the hassock. I want to sit at your feet; you sound so 
dreadfully wise.” . 

‘“‘ Borrowed wisdom, my love, every bit of it. I never expect to 
dispense any at first hand. You know I was brought up on the niche 
idea,—fed on a mixture of woman’s rights, temperance crusade, and 
female suffrage.” 

Juliette sighed gently, and turned her serene gaze upon the silvery 
cones of the horse-chestnuts. She hoped Dolly was not going to spoil 
their last evening together by being strong-minded. 

™ Mother”—Dolly continued her explanation—“is the strong- 
minded member of our family. Father is just one of your jolly, 
laughing, big-souled Westerners, who asks nothing better than a good 
chance to make money for his women-folks, as he calls us, to spend.” 


“Then he does not believe in niches and missions and going in for — 


things ?” 

“Oh, he believes in mummer, of course. He laughs at her some- 
times, but father’s scorn wouldn’t hurt the feelings of a humming- 
bird. Mother writes me such wise letters, full of counsel. I don’t in 
the least know how I am ever to live up to her expectations.” 

“What does she expect of you? What particular niche does she 
want you to go in for?” 

“She wants me to be a lawyer.” 

A faint gasp floated across Juliette’s lips. Dolly leaned forward in 
the dusk to peer into her friend’s face. 

“Now, Jule, darling, don’t say anything discouraging. Your 
lines have been cast in different places from mine. You are an only 
child, with no end of money in sight. I am the oldest of six, with no 
money at all in sight. I must dosomething,—must go into something, 
very promptly.” 

“Women do all sorts of queer things now,” said Juliette, re- 
flectively. ‘I suppose one might as well study law as wear trousers 
and ride a bicycle.” : 

“Much better,” said Dolly, with decision. “This is the way 
mother writes about it. Will it bore you to have me read a home 
letter to you?” 

“Not at all,” Juliette said, politely, hoping the letter was not long, 
while Dolly went to bring one of the weeping pink candles and a chair 
to place it on. 

“Mother’s handwriting is very sprawly,” she said, rapidly assort- 
ing the pages of her letter. “She says her ideas always outrun her 

D 


“You know,”—adding still another preface,—“ mother actually 
began the study of law herself when she was young. Wasn’t that 
funny? Then father came a-wooing. Mother says she is resolved to 
have one child take up the broken thread of her life.” 

“Does your father like to hear your mother speak of her life as a 
broken one?” ' 

Dolly laughed gayly. “Oh, he doesn’t mind. He knows it 
doesn’t mean anything. Mother is really a very happy woman, only 
she does not seem to have discovered it.—Oh, here it is at last. I just 
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want to read this part about my niche. ‘Happily, my dear daughter, 
we have reached a stage of civilization which will not tolerate the 
purely ornamental woman. The world has work for every one of its 
children to do. ‘“ Why stand ye here idle?” is its reproach and its 
question. It seems the irony of fate that I should be stranded in the 
nursery with a never-empty cradle. When I think of all the burn- 
ing problems confronting my sisters, dearly as I love my husband and 
children, I almost feel as if I must don my rusty armor and join the 
fighters.’ ” 

At this point Dolly emitted a very irreverent giggle. 

“The idea of mummer in armor! Immense !—‘ Heaven has seen 
fit to endow me with deathless ambition, while handicapping me with 
six girls. You are the oldest of these. I must not leave you to sup- 
ope that you are coming home to lead a life of luxurious indolence. 

ou have a niche to fill. Every woman has her niche.’—Then comes 
what I said to you: ‘I have quite made up my mind as to your niche. 
I mean you to be a lawyer; to take up the broken thread of my life. 
Mr. Rogers has agreed to give you a course. Later on, perhaps a year 
hence, I intend to locate you in New York City, where you will have 
the very best opportunities.” 

Here Juliette gurgled with delight. “Oh, I am so glad! Then 
we shall not lose sight of each other, you old darling.” 

Dolly continued conscientiously: “‘I have written thus fully, 
my dear, to prevent unnecessary discussion of the matter when you 
return. I am resolved on having a lawyer in the family, and I gladly 


dedicate my first-born to a career that shall fit her for righting some 
of the innumerable wrongs under which her sex has groaned for 


eons.’ ” 


Juliette laughed faintly. It really seemed daring to laugh at all 
with such solemnly exalted utterances still lingering in her ears. 

“So you are to be a New Woman, dear? I already feel awe of 
you creeping over me like a chill. Some of these days I shall find 
myself sitting humbly in the thronged assemblage that hangs upon 
your lips,.and, raising my eyes timidly to your glittering heights, will 
ask if that really is my old chum,—the Dolly I used to room with 
and——” 

“‘ Badger to your heart’s content.” 

Dolly folded her letter up with a sense of anticlimax. She was 
aware that it had failed of effect with Juliette. 

“TI was thinking,” she said, mournfully, “if only you could be 
induced to go in for things, how perfectly lovely it would be. We 
could study law together, and have our own office eventually. Cray- 
craft & Morgan would make a very swell-looking sign.” 

“Dolly ” It almost amounted to a shriek. 

“ Well, why not?” 

“T have a great notion,” said Juliette, reflectively, “to read you a 
paragraph for your paragraph.” 

“ Do,—there’s a darling.” 

“Just to show-you how differently our two mothers regard our 
home-coming.” 
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She brought her portfolio from a desk in the corner, and by the 
light of the pink candle fluttered through its contents until she found 
her mother’s latest. It was written on heavy paper delicately per- 
fumed and fastidiously monogrammed. 

“¢T have been thinking’ about having your suite of rooms re- 
decorated, but have concluded to leave it entirely to your own taste. 
I am not quite able, at this distance, to tell what color of wall will 
best suit your complexion. It will give you something to think about, 
moreover. I am afraid, unless you are fond of teas and such things, 
you will find us very stupid. Of course you will have your bud’s 
gown to create. Madame Celestine is, however, very autocratic in 
such affairs. You will have to——’ But there; I did not intend to 
read you anything more. You see my mother evidently foreordains 
me to polite society.” 

“Of course you will be a great belle. You are so beautiful, 
Juliette, and your mother already a society leader.” 

“Are not our mothers a trifle arrogant,” said Juliette, with some 
asperity, “to be arranging our future lives for us in this deliberate 
fashion, taking no account of any possible personal preferences ?” 

Dolly shook her head sagely. “I suppose every mother does the 
same thing. They treat us as we treated our first dolls,—dress us, and 
coddle us, and dump us down in whatever position suits them. If they 
fling us on our heads, or prop us up on our toes, we are to stay that 
way. I often think of a precious old rag doll I used to insult in that 
fashion. Foreordination is the parental prerogative.” 

“‘ And insubordination the filial,” said Juliette, rebelliously. “I 
feel no drawings whatever towards my mother’s fashionable set, and I 
never expect to see you pleading a case in equity.” 

“No? Who knows?” 

Then silence fell between them, as with clasped hands they sat 
mutely questioning the future. 

Juliette’s profile was clearly cut against the darkening sky. Her 
loosely kenettedl hair touched the cushions behind her. Her lids drooped 
over her eyes. She was glad it was too dark for Dolly to detect the 
hot tears that wanted to escape. 

This thing of going away from the quiet shelter of the old college, 
—how it terrified her! Who was there awaiting her with even a de- 
gree of longing? She was giving up much. What should she receive 
in return? 

A clinging arm went suddenly about her neck. 

“ Jule, my darling, whatever comes, you and I know each other and 
believe in each other. Promise me if any sorrow comes to you in after- 
years you will let me share it.” 

“ And you?” 

“Oh, I belong to the rough-and-tumble ones of the earth. Tragedy 
will never mark me for its own. I shall scuffle through somehow, 
along light comedy lines.” 

And Juliette gave the promise asked for, with a vague sense of dis- 
comfort because of that word tragedy. 

Vou. LVII.—11 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ FasTeR, Lipscomb, and don’t lose sight of the victoria that has 
just passed us,—the one with the lady who has dark green feathers in 
her hat.” 

Lipscomb had turned his rigid spinal column towards the carriage- 
seats at the first twitch of the cord in Mrs. Craycraft’s hand. His 
stolid face came as near expressing surprise at this order as it was 
capable of. 

Ostensibly he and his mistress were on their way to the Grand 
Central Dépdt to meet Miss Craycraft. He had been progressing 
decorously up the avenue, not unwilling to keep his handsome span in 
evidence until the plebeian precincts of the dépdt should be reached. 
He consulted his watch furtively. His mistress intercepted the act : 

“You have plenty of time. Miss Craycraft’s train will not be in 
before six-thirty. I wish you to pass that victoria, Lipscomb.” 

Lipscomb’s recovered woodenness was complete. He had his 
orders. They were from head-quarters. Miss Craycraft and her 
train were effaced from the map of his obligations. His creed of 
action was concise. Nothing ever surprised him into a deviation. 
“ Obey orders, if you break owners.” 

Locally, he was known as Mrs. Craycraft’s treasure. He knew 
how to-drive, and his grooming was beyond criticism. He was never 
happier than when displaying his horses in Central Park. He feared 
no rivalry. Inwardly he suffered from an excess of chagrin in being 
told to pass a livery turnout. The lady wearing the green feathers 
was riding in a hired vehicle. Given a moment of reflection, and he 
could have located the stable from which it hailed. It was hard to 
put his horses in competition with hacks ! 

The lady in the hired victoria had leaned forward and then side- — 
wise to examine his horses. He had approved of her évident admira- 
tion. But why should he be ordered to shadow her? 

All this time he was driving straight ahead at a slightly accelerated 
pace, steing nothing in particular but the dingy brown back of the 
shabby victoria, with its slowly revolving wheels of dark red. 

Mrs. Craycraft leaned back among her cushions, pondering. 

The woman, who had shown her face conspicuously when leaning 
forward to admire her horses, was unquestionably Miss Hartuff. Her 
face was a noticeable one, with a strongly marked profile. Presumably 
the victoria would turn at the Grand Circle,—almost every one did,— 
and then Mrs. Craycraft would get one good look at her face. It was 
really very interesting to think of Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye having an 
actress for a daughter-in-law. What an awful amount of emotion that 
poor woman must have bottled up! 

Through the Plaza, into the broad Fifth Avenue entrance, Lips- 
comb spun at a legitimate rate of speed. The dingy victoria was a 
rod or two nearer. 

On, past the full benches of gaping loafers, beyond the tree- 
sheltered lawn made bright by the silken canopies of countless baby 
perambulators, winding in and out of the tangle of vehicles with un- 
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erring skill, never once losing sight of the dingy victoria, Lipscomb 
guided his spirited animals. Then suddenly he came to a dead stop. 

It brought Mrs. Craycraft out of her revery with a start. 

“What is it, Lipscomb ?” 

“A lock, madame. Smash-up farther up.” 

“ Not the green feathers ?” 

“No, madame. The lady got through before the halt was called.” 

“Then we shall not pass her?” 

“We will pass her.” 

But the dead-lock lasted quite a while. There was a serious wreck 
to be cleared out of the way,—fainting women, splintered vehicle, 
crippled horse. When Lipscomb again touched up his horses there 
were no green feathers nor dingy victoria in view. 

“T have lost the lady, madame.” 

He disjointed his wooden backbone sufficiently to locate this piece 
of information somewhere in the neighborhood of the Prince of Wales 
feathers in Mrs. Craycraft’s hat. 

“Shall I turn round ?” 

“Drive straight on. When I want you to turn around I will let 
you know.” 

Disappointment often finds expression in asperity. After that, 
Lipscomb would have driven straight into the Hudson rather than 
enter another demurrer in Miss Craycraft’s interests. 

Fully twenty minutes later, he imparted a piece of information : 

“The victoria is coming this way, madame.” 

Mrs. Craycraft sat up with a brightening visage. 

“ But there is no lady in it.” 

“No lady in it! Then it is not the same carriage.” 

“The same horses and the same driver. A gentleman is in it.” 

“ Gentleman !” 

“Mr. Richard Dangerfield.” —_ 

Mrs. Craycraft shifted to the side of the carriage that would bring 
her nearest to this mystery. If Dicky Dangerfield really was in that 
carriage, she would not hesitate to make him explain matters to her. 

The two carriages came abreast. Mr. Dangerfield started so 
violently that his monocle swung like a pendulum from its black cord. 
Then he obeyed the signal to stop. Mrs. Craycraft beamed on him 
from under her white silk sunshade. He beamed back from under 
his lifted hat. 

“Come,” said the lady, “ my horses can get over the ground faster 
than those. Dismiss your team and take a seat with me. I am just 
» my way to the dépdt for Juliette. You can have a back seat until 
then. 

“With pleasure. A moment, please.” 

He stood up and gave his own driver an order. ‘“ Not a moment 
later than half-past seven,” he said, in impressive conclusion. Then 
he nimbly clambered into a seat by Mrs. Craycraft. 

“To the dépét,” that lady ordered. Then she turned upon Dicky 
with severity. 

“What have you done with her, Mr. Dangerfield ?” 
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“T2 Done? Who?” 

“Oh, come, now, I am quite old enough a friend to merit your 
entire confidence. You can confess to me.” 

“?Pon honor, I don’t know what you want me to confess this time. 
On general principles, I presume I am due in the confessional every 
day ; but if you would kindly be more explicit——” 

“Did you not pass me on the avenue half an hour ago?” 

“T did not.” 

“Then you did not drive out in the trap I have just rescued you 
from ?” 

“No; I captured it. I’ve been out to the polo grounds, Under- 
took to walk home, got disgusted, saw that empty trap, and hailed it. 
Anything criminal in that?” 

“No. It all sounds innocent enough, if one could be quite sure 
you were telling the truth,—which one never is, I am sorry to say.” 

“ Thanks.” 

“Then what became of her?” 

“Her? Which ‘her’? The park is full of ‘ hers,’ ” 

“The lady with green feathers in her hat. A big Gainsborough 
hat. I am quite sure it was Miss Hartuff.” 

“Not improbable. I presume she does sometimes take the air. 
And possibly she may be the happy owner of a Gainsborough hat 
with green feathers.” 

“Don’t be frivolous, please. She was in that victoria.” 

“Then perhaps she was too impecunious to drive both ways. Ride 
up, walk down,—see ?” 

“Impecunious! Why, those actresses make mountains of money. 
They are always rich.” 

“This one is said to live like a miser.” 

“What does she do with her money ?” . 

“ Buries it, perhaps, or eats it. Her complexion is something of 
old gold in daylight.” 

“ Dicky, you seem to be very well posted about Miss Hartuff’s 
private affairs.” 

Mr. Dangerfield inserted the gold head of his umbrella between 
his lips and looked innocent. Presently he took it out and looked 
wise. 

“‘T’m pretty well posted about everybody’s private affairs, don’t 
you know. And you wouldn’t like me half so well if I wasn’t. 
Come, now, would you ?” 

“You are an impudent boy, and if your shabby old trap were not 
entirely out of sight I should drop you.” 

Dicky looked penitent. 

“Tf you will smile on me again, I will tell you something.” 

“* About Miss Hartuff?” 

“ About the lady with the green feathers in a Gainsborough hat.” 

She smiled upon him: “Then you did see her ?” 

“ From a distance, yes.” 

“ And it was Miss Hartuff?” 

“T could not swear to that. She was walking when I saw her,— 
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walking quite rapidly. She had dismissed that carriage, and the 
fellow said he was at liberty to take another fare. That’s all.” 

“ Which amounts to nothing.” 

“ Not a great deal. But when one has told all that one knows, 
positively one ought to be excused from telling any more. Ah, here 
we are. Shall I institute a search for Miss Craycraft ?” 

“Tf you please.” 

It was a fruitless one. Juliette’s train had drawn into the station a 
full half-hour earlier. She could not be found. Her mother looked 
distinctly annoyed. 

“This whole afternoon has gone wrong. I have accomplished 
nothing at all. I think Lipscomb must be getting old and lazy.” 
This last in a discreet undertone, when they had once more got under 
way. ‘ Where shall I drop you ?” 

“In the gutter, if you see fit,” said Dicky, humbly, and his effort 
was rewarded with a bright smile. 

“No; I will take you to your club, on one condition.” 

“Consider it made.” 

“That you will find out for me what Miss Hartuff was doing up 
among the hundreds, walking, so far from the theatre where she has 
to act within an hour or two.’ 

“ You find Miss Hartuff interesting.” 

“She is more than interesting. She is important to me.” 

“Oh!” said Dicky, and fell to sucking his umbrella-handle in- 
stinctively. It was his one unfailing resource when he had exhausted 
the last idea of a somewhat limited daily apportionment. 

One who knew him well was accustomed to say that the hour be- 
tween six and seven generally found Dangerfield in a state of collapse, 
and until he was fed it was quite useless to converse with him. And 
yet “ Everybody liked Dicky.” 

“ Where is she?” Mrs. Craycraft asked of Richardson, the butler, 
- stood at the open door by the time Lipscomb had closed the carriage 

oor. 

“ Miss Craycraft is in her room.” 

“Tn tears, doubtless.” 

This additional information came from the library door-way, where 
Craycraft stood, a paper in his hand, a frown on his forehead. 

“In tears! Oh, dear! I hope Juliette is not going to be one of 
the weeping sort. I shall have no nerves left at all.” 

“ Perhaps she found her home-coming somewhat chilling. The 
maids and your pug. Nothing livelier.” 

Mrs. Craycraft blushed, and put herself on the defensive. 

“T was detained unavoidably, and drove to the dépét, to find her 
gone.” 
“ Tt does not in the least matter, mother. I got here without any 
difficulty.” 

There was a soft swirl of skirts on the carpeted stairway, and, 
glancing upward, father and mother saw descending towards them a 
vision calculated to fill any heart or home with brightness. 

All traces of tears had disappeared, and, as she came forward with 
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both hands extended, her serene gray eyes were filled with the long- 
ing that only mother-love could satisfy. 

Jaffrey Craycraft felt the impulse to open his arms wide and gather 
his daughter close to his heart. 

But it was towards her mother that Juliette moved with swift 
directness. 

“ Mother, are you glad to have me at home with you?” She laid 
her hands upon her mother’s shoulders and kissed her on both cheeks. 

Bessie disengaged herself with a nervous laugh, and looked up at 
her daughter critically. 

“Why, of course we are glad to have her back: are we not, 
Jaffrey? How tall you have grown in the last two years! Did you 
have a very tiresome trip? No? I hate railroad travel myself. It 
always makes me sick. I expect you are famished, too. School-girls 
can never get enough toeat. But I forget ; you are a young lady now. 
There, take her into the library, Jaffrey, until I get off my things. 
We'll have dinner in ten minutes, my dear.” 

And, nodding brightly, she ascended the stairs, much more nimbly 
than Juliette had descended them. ; 

Father and daughter entered the library together. He would have 
administered comfort, if he had known how. But the case was both 
delicate and difficult. ‘Bessie should have a fair chance with her 
daughter.” 

Juliette walked away from him, and stood staring out through the 
lace curtains at the street-lamps. Presently she turned towards her 
father, and said, conclusively,— | 

“My mother is very young-looking, and very beautiful. I hope 
she will not find me in the way.” 

Up-stairs, Bessie was standing in front of her mirror, with hot 
cheeks and frowning brows. 

“She is beautiful and—young. She will make me look like an old 
hag every time we go out together. One does not like to be eclipsed 
by one’s own daughter. And—she is all Craycraft. She is going to 
be desperately in my way. If she was only a boy! What am I 
going to do with her?” 

That first evening at home proved difficult to Juliette. She 
seemed to have grown out of her place in the home circle. Before the 
clock struck ten the congealing process was well under way. Once 
having reached freezing point, congelation is rapid. 





CHAPTER V. 


As a rule, it is those who have least to record who are most scrupu- 
lous about keeping a record. 

Dicky Dangerfield kept a diary,—kept it so conscientiously that if 
by reason of late hours or overmastering sleepiness he failed of making 
his daily entry he suffered keenest remorse. 

It was an unsullied record of a blameless life. The Young Person 
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might have read every line of it without receiving a shock. But Dicky 
made a great show of secrecy in guarding it from public view. Vaguely, 
he dreamed of his diary some day seeing the light in an édition de luxe, 
with the delightful title “ Memoirs of a Man of the World.” 

He liked to think of himself as a man of the world. It suggested 
unlimited avenues for naughtiness, into none of which did he ever 
stray for an instant in reality. 

Keeping a diary gave him a business-like sense of striking a balance 
with conscience. It was also a safeguard against social mishaps. His 
memory was not first-class. When meditating on the utility of keeping 
a diary, he had admitted his aptitude for getting things “ confoundedly 
mixed up.” 

w: There would be the deuce and all to pay,” he reflected, “if* I 
should tell the wrong story to the wrong women, or forget whose 
divorce is on the tapis.” 

That settled it. He made shuddering haste to procure a diary of 
. the most approved pattern. He opened it with an impressive preface : 
“‘ Herein will Conscience and I hold sweet counsel. Nothing conceal, 
nor aught set down in. malice.” 

Dicky Dangerfield holding “sweet counsel” with his conscience 
would have been pronounced “ immense” at his club. Nevertheless, it 
was his not infrequent custom. Sometimes he grew really ferocious 
over his own lapses, and put on record, in a neatly precise hand, an 
amount of self-abasement disproportioned to any crime less than man- 
slaughter. 

Dicky also kept a valet,—rather a “rum old chap.” In point of 
fact, the valet was an old butler, who, with his wife, had fallen to 
Dicky along with his fine old English basement house on Stuyvesant 
Square.. He still called the old house home. 

What between Jerome and his diary, he managed to keep in the 
way he should go. Jerome was a reservoir of precedents, and a won- 
derful authority on neckties. He reserved to himself the privilege of 
an old family servant, and “gave Mr. Richard a piece of his mind” 
whenever occasion called for it. Occasion very seldom called for 
aor Dicky’s offences were, like his features, rather of the negative 
order. 

Finding himself with half an hour on his hands, after being put 
down by Mrs. Craycraft, he made an entry in his diary. 

It fairly bristled with self-accusation. The act of reading it over 
filled him with a comfortable sense of having been very naughty. 

“Tf lying is the unpardonable sin, I am a doomed man. But 
what the deuce ! one is driven into it. Ifa man has to take his choice 
between giving away the secret of a very unhappy woman to gratify 
the curiosity of a very inquisitive one, and lying like thunder, which 
ought he, as a man of the world, to do? 

“D. H. is very unhappy, and Mrs. C. is very curious. See?” 

Dicky’s confidence in the efficacy of initials was absolute. It 
gratified him to think that should his diary fall into profane hands in 
case of sudden death—from which, good Lord, deliver him—no one’s 
feelings could possibly be hurt. They would be fully protected by 
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those impenetrable initials. If the selection of the unpardonable sin 
had been left to him, he would have named it, without hesitation, 
“hurting people’s feelings.” 

“Where the deuce was the good of making people squirm? He 
did not like to see a worm squirm. Never could fish in the country 
without artificial bait. ‘Then why should he trample on human feel- 
ings ?” 

"His fragile person embodied enough kindliness to supply half a 
dozen Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

Having effaced the identity of the unhappy woman and the in- 
quisitive one under their initials, he proceeded with his entry : 

“Gainsborough hats are great institutions, though I can’t say I 
like to sit behind one at the theatre. D.H.’s big hat and stack of 
feathers hid poor little R. D. as effectively as if he had been put under 
a bushel measure. 

“T wish, by the way, that poor girl had selected some other man 
for this business. My youth and inexperience stand in the way. 
Never acted on the detective force before. Says she can trust me, and 
all that sort of thing. I would be a cad if I refused her what little 
help I can render. See? 

“Mrs. C, looked as sweet and gentle as a sucking dove. Mem., 
must ask somebody that knows if doves do suck. Thought they 
pecked for a living. Thought she would bore me through with her 
eyes. Fine eyes she has. Will never know how near I was to col- 
lapse when she halted that idiot. I had told him to drive like the 
devil when he caught sight of those chestnuts. 

“The recording angel must have had to call in help if he put 
down all the lies I told in ten minutes this afternoon. I would have 
liked to put the Pope of Rome or the Dean of Westminster Abbey in 
my place just then. 

“Mrs. C. came off second-best. I am going to stand by D. H. 
She needs some one, poor girl. I will never betray her trust,—never.” 

Dicky ought to have been born in the days when may ae agned 
was a gentlemanly fad. Nothing gratified him more highly than 
succoring the distressed. From a world-forsaken kitten which he had 
fished out of a gutter and brought home on the tip end of a walking- 
stick, a dripping picture of woe, for Jerome’s wife to befriend, up to 
“D. H.,” he was always alert with his sympathy. 

Just as he had finished underscoring that “never” with three 
delicate parallel lines, Jerome appeared in the library door with a 
rebuke upon his lips: 

“You are not allowing yourself much time, Mr. Richard.” 

Dicky looked up at him absently. He was wiping his gold pen 
on his blue velvet pen-wiper. Everything about Mr. Dangerfield’s 
person and belongings was delicately refined. Jerome’s entrance had 
broken the thread of an incipient revery. 

“Time for what, Jerome?” 

“T thought this was the night for your theatre-party. Mrs. Little- 


john.” 
“Well, so it is. But what the deuce is the use of being in a 
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hurry, Jerome? No one hurries, nowadays. Bad form, see? If I 
get to Mrs. Littlejohn’s by nine, all right.” 

“‘ But you’ve had no dinner.” 

“True, and I’m beastly empty. Didn’t know what was the matter 
with me. I’ve been busy to-day, and troubled,—very much troubled, 
- Jerome.” 

“Yes, sir?” . 

There were times when Dicky felt childishly impelled to confide 
more important matters to Jerome than those appertaining to the cut 
of his trousers or the color of his necktie, the old man looked so wise 
and capable, so altogether trustworthy. Dick could not go back far 
enough in memory to picture the old home without Jerome and his 
wife as important factors in its welfare. 

The “ fellows at the club” were valueless to him at this juncture. 
So was Jerome, come to think of it. D. H.’s secret must not be 
shared. 

He followed Jerome into the dining-room, which was inadequately 
grand for the needs of a solitary young bachelor who dined away from 
home four or five days out of the seven. “ But Jerome and Adelaide 
would be all broken up without the old place to look after, and what 
the deuce was the use of breaking their hearts? When the old couple 
dropped off, he would give up the house; never before. It was con- 
foundedly out of the way now, bu r 

Then he stopped thinking, abruptly. It was always an easily sus- 
pended operation with him. The time for enjoyment had come. One 
of Adelaide’s “little dinners,” carefully composed with a view to keep- 
ing him in love with the old home, deserved his undivided attention. 
It received it now. 

Jerome selected the closing moments of the dinner for imparting a 
piece of information. 

“A man called here to-day to see you, sir.” 

“ Well?” 

“ He called twice.” 

“ Anything urgent?” 

“‘ He seemed to think so, sir.” 

“ What did you think, Jerome ?” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“Oh, but I like you to think sometimes, Jerome. It is your duty, 
see ? 

“Then, sir, I think he wanted help.” 

“ Did he ask for it?” 

“No, sir. He asked for you. Said he would come back about 
ten o’clock.” 

“ But didn’t you tell him I wouldn’t be at home?” 

“TI did, sir, but he said he would come back and sit on the front 
steps until daybreak but what he would see you to-night.” 

Dicky’s pale cheeks suddenly waxed pallid. 

““But—but—Jerome, that is most remarkable, don’t you know. 
Perhaps you had better have a policeman about.” 

“No, sir; I’m policeman enough for this place. But he’s not up 
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to any mischief, I am sure. Adelaide thinks she knows him, in spite - 
of his shabby clothes and run-down shoes. She says he is an old 
friend of yours.” 

“ Why—why—Jerome, this is most remarkable. I hope I have 
no old friend going about the city in run-down shoes.” 

“He used to be your friend, sir; not now, of course. Adelaide - 
says you and him used to run together all the time.” 

“ Not-—not——” 

“She may be mistaken, sir. I don’t see any likeness.” 

“‘ Not Brad ?” 

“That’s what Adelaide says.” 

“ But he is in Canada.” 

“So I told my wife.” 

“No, he’s dead. I’m quite sure he’s dead. The papers had all 
about it five years ago,—when he died, and what he died of.” 

‘“‘So I said, or as much, to my wife, sir.” 

“It may be some impostor that looks like poor Brad, don’t you 
know, Jerome.” 

“So I told Adelaide.” 

Dicky fell to ruminating on the chances of Bradish Mackaye’s pos- 
sible return to New York. 

Why should he want to return? <A disgraced man, a man openly 
accused of having forged his father’s name for a large amount. Why, 
New York was the last spot on earth any fellow in Bradish Mackaye’s 
fix would want to return to. Had he—could he have—cold chills ran 
the whole length of Dicky’s aristocratic spine—heard anything of his 
friendly interest in Dora Hartuff? What was Dora Hartuff to him? 
What was she to Bradish? He had cast her off, repudiated her, 
nobody knew why, then left for Canada, alone, broken in health, in 
spirit, in pocket. 

“So he comes back to-night?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Jerome was waiting for instructions. Dicky looked up at him 
helplessly. 

“ Why—well, you and Adelaide ought to know how to rid me of 
atramp. Give him food, give him clothes, anything I’ve got that will 
fit him.” 

“Oh, your things wouldn’t fit him. They would hang loose on 
him, sir.” 

“Then,” said Dicky, triumphantly, “it is not Bradish. He was 
a much heavier man than I.” 

“Was.” 

“Then you too believe it is he?” ; 

“T have my doubts, sir. But Adelaide is very positive. Women 
generally are sharper-eyed than us men.—If he comes back, sir?” 

“If neither food, nor my best dress suit, nor this”—flinging a five- 
dollar bill across the table— will start him, keep your eye on him 
until I get back.” 

“T will, sir.” 

“T will be late. The Littlejohns always wind up with an infernally 
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big supper, which no one wants but everybody eats. And—” he took 
his gloves from Jerome and began to draw them on meditatively—“ if 
there was any way of making sure, I shouldn’t like to give a man 
that’s down another kick. It is barely possible, only possible, that it 
is Mackaye.” 

“Yes, sir: so I told Adelaide.” 

“T presume it wouldn’t do to ask him if his name is Mackaye ?” 

“T think not, sir.” 

“ But where the deuce is the use of hurting any poor. devil’s feel- 
ings? One doesn’t care to take in a measly tramp, any more than one 
cares to shut his door against an old friend run to seed.” 

“No, sir. I’m quite sure of the seed, though.” 

“ D—n it all, manage it to suit yourself, Jerome. I can’t spend 
the night on the tramp question, with half a dozen women waiting 
for me.” 

With which violent peroration Mr. Dangerfield slammed his hat 
on his head, and passed swiftly through the door Jerome held open for 
him. 

But the evening was a failure. The play was interminable, the 
players all “ sticks” or “ ranters,”’ the Littlejohn crowd a trifle “ loud,” 
the Littlejohn supper a “ beastly nightmare.” 

The clocks in St. George’s steeples were striking one when he 
turned into Stuyvesant Square and swung along at a rapid pace. His 
evening had been spoiled by “ Jerome’s tramp.” He hoped the fellow 
had been induced to quit on the strength of five dollars and a dress 
suit. 

As he neared his own door, his knees threatened to play him false. 
He glanced nervously around. That motionless figure on his own 
door-step was the only human being besides himself to be seen. But 
“as a man of the world” he held straight on his way. He should 
like to make a decent showing in the morning paper, if it came toa 
tragedy. 
“But why the deuce hadn’t Jerome kept aneyeon him?” Besides 
a faint light shining over the transom of the front door, the entire 
house was in darkness. “Those cursed policemen never were where 
they were wanted.” 

He swung through the low iron gate, with his cane held in a tighter 
grip than fashion called for. ‘The fellow should feel it if——” 

“The fellow” got up slowly at sound of his approach and gave 
Dicky a surprise. 

“You have been an infernally long time coming home, Dick. 
Don’t you know me? We used to say we could tell each other by our 
voices anywhere, at any time.” - 

“ And yours belongs to Bradish Mackaye,” said Dick, swiftly trans- 
ferring his stick to his left hand, and extending his right. 

“Yes, I.am Bradish Mackaye, and you must give me shelter for 
the night.” 

“Gladly,” said Dicky, keeping a determined hold upon Jerome’s 
— _ drawing him towards the door. “ But—what are you doing 
outside ?” 
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“Didn’t ring. I didn’t care to undergo Adelaide’s sharp scrutiny. 
The old woman suspected me this morning.” 

And then the two entered the house, and Dicky turned on the gas, 
studiously avoiding the chance of seeing Bradish Mackaye’s run-down 
shoes. . 





CHAPTER VI. 


Havine brought his uninvited guest from outer darkness into 
the light, seated him in the most comfortable chair available, and 
brought a decanter of sherry from the buffet, Dicky was seized with 
sudden dumbness. 

What the deuce! how was he to carry on a conversation with a 
man who was, presumably, a candidate for a striped suit, if any on 
cared to prefer charges? ; 

Time was when he and that man in that shabby suit of tweed and 
the run-down shoes which he was determined not to see had loved each 
other better than most brothers do. 

It would not do to ask a man who had been in hiding, what he had 
been doing all these years. Any reference to his family was equally 
out of the question. It was a confounded bore, don’t you know. He 
made a luminous and original dash out of the difficulty. — 

“You must have found those stone steps deucedly hard and cold ?” 

Mackaye looked him squarely in the face, a wintry smile flitting 
across his somewhat care-worn features. 

“No, not particularly. If they were, you have made me forget it 
already. Dangerfield, you are the best old chap in the world. We 
won’t waste time making talk.” 

“No,” said Dicky, frankly relieved at this prompt settling of his 
perplexities. ‘Let me pour you out another glass of sherry. I would 
join you, but I must pay some respect to my stomach. Am just from 
a beastly gorge at the Littlejohns’.” 

“The Littlejohns were always heavy on the banquet. The old 
lady still at the helm ?” 

“Very much so. But she has steered only one of the girls into 
harbor yet. Lilian is still on her hands. I believe you ‘ 

He pulled himself up with a start and blushed violently. There 
he was, about to tread on one of Bradish’s tender spots! But what 
the deuce! when a man had nothing but tender spots ! 

Bradish laughed musically. Dicky looked at him in amazement. 
He wondered whether if he were under suspicion of having forged his 
father’s name to a note for a thousand dollars he could have laughed 
that way—or any other way, indeed. 

Mackaye’s mirth was short-lived. 

“T could not help it, old boy. You looked so cut up at the idea 
of hurting my feelings. I’m not used to that sort of consideration. 
I know what you started to say: that the general opinion was that I 
would have married Lilian Littlejohn, if I had not married Dora 
Hartuff.” 

“ Yes, don’t you know, something of that sort.” 
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“ General opinion often makes an ass of itself. By the way, Dick, 
I suppose you have taken me in for the night? I have a good deal to 
say to you,—things I could not bring myself to say to anybody else.” 

“We can talk to-morrow,’ said Dicky, glancing at his watch, “if 
you would rather turn in now.” 

“No, I’d rather have it out now. It has been to-morrow for an 
hour or two.” ; 

“ Just as you please, old fellow; but—I—I beg of you not to feel 
under any obligation to tell——” 

“The truth? No. That is a luxury I have not indulged in for a 
good many years.” 

Mackaye stood up immediately under the chandelier and grasped 
the worn lapels of his tweed coat with a certain fierceness. 

“ Dangerfield, look at me,—closely,—closer,—and tell me what 

ou see.” 
If Dicky had been fluent, or in a mood for empty flattery, he 
could have said that he saw under his chandelier a singularly handsome 
man, with sad brown eyes, a clear-cut, impressive mouth, and a broad 
brow full of intellectual force. 

Instead : 

“ Why—why—I see old Brad Mackaye,” he said, impulsively, 
“as good-looking as ever, perhaps a trifle older, as we all get to be 
with years. Your hair, maybe, is getting thin ontop, and—yes, you’ve 
turned out a beard,—a superb one.” 

“ But you think you would have known me?” 

“Tf I’d seen you in the light? Oh, yes! Why, of course I 
would. I did not just exactly expect to find you on my door-step.” 

“ And I am much obliged to you for not having used that big cane 
on me. You have disappointed me.” 

“Yes? How? I’m awfully sorry.” 

“By not finding me more changed. I have come back on a 





peculiar mission, and, as there are only two people I am going to see . 


purposely, I was in hopes I should run no danger of recognition.” 

He seated himself again, and Dicky, not having any verbal com- 
fort to administer, poured him out another glass of sherry. 

Bradish shoved it aside impatiently. 

“No more, old fellow. I’ve never taken solace in that shape, 
Dick. Why don’t you ask me some questions?” he said, savagely. 

“ Questions !” 

“Yes. Or don’t you care to know what I’ve been about these 
years of absence ?” 

“ Why—why—yes, but, don’t you know 

“You think it would be a breach of hospitality. But I rather 
think I should like you to be brutally inquisitive. It is your right. 
You have opened your doors to a man under suspicion of the worst 
of crimes.” 

“Under suspicion !” 

A small table stood between them. Dicky leaned across it to lay 
his hand on Bradish’s shoulder. His pale prominent blue eyes shone 
with loving tenderness. 
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“ Brad, old fellow, as long as you have brought that infernal mess 
up for discussion, I am glad of this opportunity to tell you I believe 
in you. It is just about the worst snarl I ever tried to untangle. I’ve 
given it up long ago. I can’t get at the beginning or the end of it.” 

“Don’t try,” said the suspected, dryly. 

“ But,” Dick went on, impatiently, “if there was but one human 
being in all the universe to believe you incapable of a scoundrelly act, 
I would be that one.” 

“Thank you. There will always be one other.” 

“Your wife?” 

“One whose name should not be mentioned in the same breath : 
my mother.” 

“You have seen her ?” 

“No. I expect to before I leave New York.” 

“ Leave New York! Why Now, look here, Brad. Here’s 
a great barn of a house, no end of bedrooms. Jerome and Adelaide 
would cut off their little fingers before they would blab about my 
affairs. Stay on here with me, dear boy, just as long as you choose.” 

“With you! Here! Where my name-is linked, and must for- 
ever be linked, with infamy! It touches me to have you willing to 
share a respectable roof with me. My father was less kind. But I 
don’t blame him. Doubtless I would have been just as hard on a son 
of mine, if not harder. 

“No,” he went on, “I came here for an avowed purpose, and as 
soon as that is accomplished I shall go back to my village home and 
my work.” 

“Village!” Dicky’s face writhed with disgust. ‘“ Village home 
sounds deucedly humble, don’t you know. Pigs running around the 
street; village smithy under a spreading chestnut ; of course one shop 
where they sell everything under the sun; old woman postmistress, 
deaf and wears spectacles. I’ve passed through villages: they are 
good things to pass through,—the faster the better.” 

“My village has three stores and a weekly paper. I edit the 
weekly paper.” 

“Oh, by Jove! You're in the literary line?” 

“T see you are impressed by the fact. I will give you a still more 
imposing one to digest.” 

“ But you can’t, don’t you know.” 

“The people of Abercrombie respect me.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“Not knowing me for a forger who dare not darken his father’s 


doors.” 

“Qh, drop that, and tell me something more about Abercrombie. 
That’s your village ?” 

“Yes. <A pretty little tucked-away Iowa town, so remote from 
New York that one might never hear of this great caldron if one did 
not read up on it. 

“T board with a childless old couple who make me very comfort- 
able at a very moderate rate of expenditure. In the afternoons, after 
my work is done, I sit on the front porch with the old man and smoke 
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a pipe. There are hollyhocks and dahlias between us and the dusty 
village road. We take supper before dark, and breakfast by candle- 
light. It goes without saying that I sleep well.” 

“‘ Beastly !” said Dicky, his face full of commiseration. 

“By no means. Rational. One does not live rationally in these 
great human hives.” 

“Then you are satisfied out there !—happy with your pipe and your 
dahlias!” 

“ Happy—satisfied. Now you are talking in the language of an 
alien. I have been putting a little money away,” he went on, prac- 


tically, “for a certain purpose. It has always been my intention to . 


claim my daughter when she reached her tenth year. It was under- 
stood between her mother and myself that she should keep her until 
the child reached that age. The time has come when I prefer to 
assume guardianship of her. That is what I am here for. 1 reached 
the city to-day at noon. After seeing my mother, which I shall do 
to-morrow morning, and getting little Jenny, I shall be ready to return 
to Abercrombie and to peace. This place must always be detestable 
to me. 

“If you will let me stay with you the little while I am to be in 
the city, I can avoid the publicity of hotels. Moreover, I shall have 
to solicit your services in another direction.” 

Dicky sat staring at him vacantly, every sign of intelligence effaced 
from his own mild countenance. 

What the deuce! Here was Bradish coming for the girl, and the 
mother declaring that her very life depended upon knowing that Jenny 
was well and happy and in good hands! But what did he-have to do 
with it all? There was Bradish discussing the whole business with 
a cold, hard voice, as impersonally as if that Abercrombie editor who 
wanted his daughter were a Choctaw chief he had just heard of by 
accident. 

“ Another direction,” Bradish was saying. ‘I find no address in 
the Directory locating Mrs.—Miss Hartuff. I thought perhaps you 
would be willing to save me the disagreeable necessity of a personal 
interview, and be my ambassador.” 

“‘T 2” said Dicky, with starting eyeballs. 

“TI thought our personal relations, had always been such that a 
note of demand from me, delivered by you, would obviate bringing a 
lawyer into the affair. On my mother’s account I should regret any 
publicity. You could conduct it with entire secrecy, and, I know, 
with delicacy.” 

Dicky looked at his guest with mingled terror and admiration. The 
terror was inspired by his own complication in this “mess.” All his 
life long he had fought shy of complications. The admiration was for 
the absolute composure of manner with which Bradish dealt with this 
disagreeable episode in his own life. 

“He is a thorough man of the world,” said Dicky to himself. 
Higher commendation he could not bestow. 

To Bradish he said, ‘‘ But suppose the lady won’t give her daughter 
up? Suppose she has already given her up?” 
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“We have an agreement to that effect. My daughter will be ten 
years old next week,” said Mackaye, ignoring the first question. 

Now, to Dicky’s certain knowledge, Dora Hartuff had not been 
the personal guardian of her daughter all these years. He ought to 
know, as he had been doing amateur detective service in finding the 
girl for the mother. Who, then, had been its guardian? Mrs. Forbes- 
Mackaye? The idea of meddling with any of Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye’s 
private arrangements brought clammy dews to poor Dicky’s gentle 
forehead. He looked at Bradish in visible distress. 

a I say, old fellow, let’s sleep on this snarl. My brain is all ina 
whirl. 

‘“‘T have been very inconsiderate.” 

His shabby guest rose courteously, and Dicky, taking a flat candle- 
stick from the table in the hall, led the way up-stairs. 

“ You see,” he said, turning at the last landing, “I don’t intend 
you shall go back to your beastly little village, and dahlias, and that, 
in too big a hurry.” 

‘“‘ We are much nearer the beasts here than there, Dick.” 

Dick smiled luminously. 

“Oh, yes! I know; Wall Street, and bears, and bulls, and lambs, 
and that sort of beasts. But, I say, Bradish, one week of Aber- 
crombie would reduce me to pulp, don’t you know. Any clubs?” 

“ None that I have discovered.” 

“Oh, come, now: what’s the use of living at all, if you can’t live 
like a gentleman ?” 

“Standards vary.” They were in the stately guest-chamber on the 
second floor. ‘From Abercrombie to the Avenue is a farcry. At 
least .I shall sleep like a gentleman to-night.” 

Dicky planted his flat silver candlestick on the mantelpiece and 
stood twirling the cord to his monocle nervously. He should like to 
ask Bradish one question before leaving him for the night. 

“You needn’t turn out, old fellow, until you feel like, it in the 
morning. Select your own breakfast-hour, and—oh, yes! I say, 
Brad, do you happen to know that Mrs.—your——” 

“That Miss Hartuff has gone on the stage? Oh, yes, I know it. 
I don’t think she has any special fitness for it. But that doesn’t seem 
to be essential nowadays.” 

Then Dicky walked meditatively back to the library. Late as the 
hour was, he wanted to make a supplemental entry in his diary : 

“ Bradish Mackaye turned up this evening. I am in a devil of a 
mess. Brad is a perfect man of the world. Don’t believe I could 
carry it off with such a cool head if I was reduced to a measly old 
tweed coat and run-down shoes. Wish I knew what to think about 
that forgery business. Wish I knew what to do about Dora and her 
girl. What the deuce! somebody’s feelings must be hurt before this 
job is through with. Mine are already lacerated. Wish I had brained 
Bradish for a tramp and then given myself up to justice. Lie No. 10, 
volume 28.” 

Mr. Dangerfield was just thirty-two years old. Each volume 


marked a birthday. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Every soul has need of a withdrawing-room,—the less advanced 
its stage of induration, the more imperative its need,—one particu- 
lar spot where, loosening the stays of formula and slipping the bond- 
age of conventionalism, it can take its ease, thoroughly, by brief 


snatches. ; 
Her 


Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye had hers. No one ever intruded in it. 
maid was permissible only on call; her husband, never; “daws,” by 
no possibility. 

It was a beautifully appointed alcove, filling one of those mysterious 
wall-interregnums which only architects of highly imaginative faculties 
know how to dispose of without offence. 

On one side of this pretty satin-lined nest was a bedroom; on the 
other, a room whose door was always locked, and whose holland shades 
were seldom drawn up. 

Once upon a time it had been full of sunshine, laughter, toys, and 
disorder. It still went by the name of “ the nursery.” 

There were rows of toys in various stages of dilapidation ranged 
decorously on its closet shelves. Its sunshine might be recalled, but 
its laughter was banished forever. The key to its locked door was on 
the alcove side of the lock. At irregular periods the wonderful woman, 
throbbing with a passion of maternal longing, would turn the key and 
visit the empty nursery. It was like tearing away the bandage from 
an old wound. 

Doubtless Mrs. Jaffrey-Craycraft coming suddenly on Mrs. Forbes- 
Mackaye fondling a boy’s moth-eaten cap or dropping tears over an 
old blotted copy-book would have thought it “too funny for anything.” 
But, as the only ingress to the old nursery was through her soul’s 
withdrawing-room, the wonderful woman was quite safe. 

In her own chamber, at a small onyx table on which stood a lamp 
draped in soft amber silk, Mrs. Mackaye performed her devotions 
nightly,—perfunctorily, perhaps, but conscientiously. Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, in a handsome modern dress, and “ Daily Strength for Daily 
Needs,” in gilt vellum, were always on hand. They were her moral 
tonics, She took them immediately after her last dose of hypophos- 
phite. The doctor had ordered the hypophosphite to repair the wear 
her nerves were subjected to by the daily whirl of society. Thomas 
a Kempis was, so to speak, her soul’s hypophosphite, and in “ Daily 
Strength” she found it quite convenient to have daily portions of 
spiritual aliment, arranged according to date. For that day she had 
found a morsel of Emerson, served cold. She liked Emerson,—a 
slice at a time. He forced one to think. She was thinking now, with 
the book closed over her finger at the day’s quotation : 


Teach me your mood, O patient stars, 
Who climb each night the ancient sky, 
Leaving on space no shade, no scars, 
No trace of age, no fear to die. 


Why should any one fear to die? Why should any one care 
Vor. LVII.—12 
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especially to live? There were days when life seemed especially 
vacuous. This had been one of them. Perhaps it was because Mrs. 
Craycraft had entered into itso largely. What a splendid opportunity 
for graceful abdication Juliette furnished her mother! Would she 
seize it? 

Into her revery fell a sound that would have startled a less well 
balanced woman. It was a distinct knocking on the other side of the 
nursery door. She was a woman of superb nerve. She laid down 
the book she had been reading, and, tying the loose ribbons of her 
wrapper about her waist, waited for a repetition of the noise. 

t might have been the swinging of an unlatched closet door. The 
nursery had not been opened for weeks. 

It came again. Not an ordinary knock. A vigorous application 
of knuckles, a pause, two short taps, and the knuckles again. The 
years seemed suddenly to drop away from her as she stood up, leaning 
forward with a fast-beating heart. A glad light came into her eyes. 
That was Bradish’s boyish signal. When she heard it, she was to 
admit him herself. It meant that he wanted to see no one but her. 
He had always brought his troubles to her : “ My boy ! my dear boy !” 
she murmured, softly. 

Nothing doubting, she swept forward swiftly, turned the key in 
the lock, and opened the nursery door. One glance at the figure on 
the threshold, and her arms were opened like hovering wings. 

“T seem to have been awaiting this moment for centuries. But I 
knew it would come,” she said, breathing deeply. 

She had drawn him to a sofa by her side. Bradish could feel the 
tremor in the arms that still encircled him. He made an effort to 
lighten the situation. 

“What an incurious woman you always were! You have never 
asked me yet how I got into the nursery.” 

She looked at him with wet eyes. “I only knew that you were 
there. That was enough for me.” 

He lifted her hand to his lips reverently. 

“ Best of mothers. Your faith is still unshaken?” 

“Tt is unshakable. But, Bradish, tell me you have come home to 
explain things to your father. Have younot? To solve this horrible 
mystery. Tell me that you have.” 

“Poor mother! No. I have come here for my daughter. You 
know I was to have her after she reached her tenth year. Her tenth 
birthday will come on Thursday of next week.” 

His mother withdrew her arms and looked at him wistfully. 

“Then you have not come home to me? You have not come 
home to stay ?—to lift the shame from our house ?” 

‘“‘T have come for my daughter.” 

“‘ What to do with her?” she asked, in a chilled voice. 

“To take her back with me to Abercrombie ; to keep her with me ; 
to educate her as far away as possible from this hotbed of social shams. 
I sometimes think I have done her a great wrong by leaving her with 
her mother so long.” 

“IT know nothing about mother or child,” said Mrs. Mackaye, con- 
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tracting her brows in a heavy frown. “I have seen your wife, once, 
—on the stage.” 

“For which she has nothing, that I can recall, to fit her,” Bradish 
said, calmly. 

“She has much. She is beautiful; she was your wife; she has 
notoriety as a divorcee: all latter-day substitutes for histrionic ability. 
You know I never approved of your marriage; but, if you take your 
daughter away from her mother, and I can be of any assistance to you 
in—her—in—a——” 

“Thank you, mother.” He came quickly to her relief. “But I 
mean never to be separated from her again. I want her with me, out 
there in obscure little Abercrombie. You do not know what it is to 
walk through life absolutely alone. I need my daughter.” 

“Do I not?” 

Her heart was beating violently. What had life brought her but 
disappointments, disillusionment, desolate loneliness? Even now, 
when she thought he had come back to lift the shadow from the name 
of Mackaye, he had dashed her hopes ruthlessly. She was nothing to 
him. He had simply come back to secure the daughter of Dora 
Hartuff, the actress, his repudiated wife. 

“ Not,” Bradish was saying, “at least I hope not, in the sense I 
have known it. You have never known what it is to shrink from the 
light of day, to skulk through the world wondering if every man you 
meet knows that—that—you are a suspected thief ; that———” 

“Hush! You shall not talk about that old horror in my presence. 
I will not listen to it. Why such a disgrace should come to me I 
cannot see. Bradish,” she turned on him fiercely, “‘ I conjure you, by 
the a agony I have borne for eight bitter years, to tell me the 
truth.’ 

“And I conjure you, mother, by the slow torture in which my 
whole life must be dragged out, to let the matter stand as it is. My 
father sifted the evidence against me thoroughly. It was damaging 
enough to have landed any one but his own son in State’s prison.” 
He put out his hand with a gesture of wrath. 

“There! Don’t speak about it. Don’t make me sorry that I 
came here to see you. To-morrow I shall go back to my little Iowa 
village. I wanted to bring you such comfort as I could, dear. I 
wanted you to have a correct idea of the days as I dispose of them. 
Nothing to excite, nothing to fever, nothing to chill. The Weekly 
Sunburst is what they call my little paper. It does not require any 
great mental strain to edit it. But Abercrombie is satisfied with it. 
I have one violent dissipation during the seven days. I play the 
organ in our one church. According to Abercrombie ideas, I am a 
man of many accomplishments. In point of fact,” with a sad smile, 
“T have achieved leadership there, among my simple constituents of 
farmer-folks and dairymen. Abercrombie exports vast quantities of 
butter and cheese, as the geographies used to have it. One can grow 
old quite placidly with such an environment.” 

“And is that what my brilliant son has come to? I looked for 
great things from you.” 
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Her voice was choked with tears. 

“Would you rather I should have stayed on here, mother, brazening 
it out at clubs and cafés?” 

“No! No! Ten thousand times no! Tell me more about the 
old people you lodge with, about your room, your surroundings.” She 
quieted herself by a violent effort. 

“There is so little to tell. My old people are quiet, honest, straight- 
forward. Mrs. Haskins raises chickens and cultivates dahlias, She is 
a splendid cook, and is devotedly attached to Frances Havergal’s poems. 
Jenny would be safe in her hands. She might never carry her beyond 
the primer of society, but it would be a clean primer. The girl’s life 
out there will be pure, healthy, natural. I long to transport my 
daughter from this forcing-bed to the sweet, pure air of Abercrombie.” 

“Why may I not visit you there?” She asked it almost humbly. 

“You, mother !” 

Bradish turned and looked at her. Even in the disarray of her 
dressing-gown she was the distinct exponent of fashionable life in its 
most pronounced type. By no stretch of his imagination could he fit 
her into the Abercrombie environment. 

“Yes, I,” she said, with a pang of jealousy contracting her heart. 
“T should think what is good enough for your daughter would be 
good enough for your mother.” 

“Qh, it is not that. Abercrombie is good enough for—for a 
princess, if the princess was sensible and knew what things to leave 
behind her.” 

“ What, for instance ?” 

“ Envy, hatred, and malice. Diamonds and silken robes. Equi- 
pages and visiting-cards. Afternoon teas and theatre-parties. When 
you think you can get along without these necessaries of life, come out 
to Abercrombie to visit me, and the Sunburst will give you a flaming 
personal.” 

He stood up and drew her towards him. 

“Give me your blessing, mother, and let me go. I am to see my 
little girl to-night. Fortunately for her and for me, she will have 
very little to unlearn. I think she will fit into the serene, simple life 
out yonder comfortably. I should not like her to be unhappy. She 
shall not be.” 

The closing of the nursery door upon his receding figure marked 
the moment of renunciation for his mother. She fancied she had given 
him up years before, when, with bitter denunciations of the world on 
his part, and hopeless tears of humiliation on hers, the dark chapter 
of the forgery had been closed. 

When his father and his brother had turned against him, she had 
gathered him closer into the loving recesses of her heart, cleaving to 
him through good report and evil, as only a mother can. All these 
years she had thought of him as peculiarly and exclusively her own. 
And what was her reward ? 

He had been growing steadily away from her,—from the filial into 
the paternal. Henceforth she must either consent to come after the 
actress’s daughter, or renounce him. 
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He had stated his position with unconscious pathos : 

“T want something near me that can never sit in judgment on 
me,—some one who can only know and love me as the plain laboring 
man I am in my new character. Jenny alone will have nothing to 
forget.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THRovuGH swarms of children, ranging from unkempt young 
slatterns of ten, staggering under the weight of greasy babies, down 
to the greasy babies themselves, recently promoted to the ranks of pe- 
destrians, past groups of idle, lounging women gossiping on the steps 
of cheap flat-houses, across the malodorous planking in front of a 
livery-stable, into the lively excitement of a newsboys’ bloodless battle, 
Mr. Dangerfield picked his way daintily, swinging his heavy cane 
accurately balanced in his neatly gloved hand. 

He walked with his head well up, giving him the appearance of 
trying not to absorb any more of the pestiferous social atmosphere 
surrounding him than was inevitable in a rapid transit from Sixth to 
Eighth Avenue. He did not win the good will of the natives in his 

assage. But his mission was not to the natives. He was there on 
Bradish Mackaye’s business exclusively. He was looking for Miss 
Hartuff’s flat. . 

“What the deuce!” He glanced about him scornfully. He should 
like to know why any respectable woman should house herself in such 
a vile neighborhood, if she did have to work for a living. It was a 
part of the town he had never been in. It occurred to him that he 
could have lived his entire life to a placid consummation without ever 
‘having seen it. It should be through no indiscretion of his own that 
he ever saw it again. 

It hurt his feelings, all that dirt and squalor and unloveliness, and 
he wished the demands of friendship might never have forced it upon 
his attention. 

It was “beastly.” It was “nasty.” It was “ghastly.” Heought 
to have come in a cab. But that would have stirred up every hag 
in the neighborhood, and his mission was presumed to be a secret 
one. 
He had worked himself into quite a rage by the time he reached 
the dingy apartment-house bearing over its front door the number he 
had been given by the theatre manager as Miss Hartuff’s address. 

The pressure of his finger on one of many buttons decorating both 
sides of the small, unscrubbed vestibule resulted in the mysterious 
opening of the front door by unseen hands, by token of which he 
knew Miss Hartuff was at home and he was at liberty to mount five 
flights of shabby carpeted steps in search of her. Miss Hartuff ad- 
mitted him herself, and then stared at him in speechless surprise. 

Dicky was speechless himself, at first,—for want of breath. He 
entered a prompt protest in gasps: 

“Yes, -but—don’t you know, this is something awful. What are 
you doing in such a rubbish-heap as this?” 
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“Don’t be disrespectful, Dick. Rents are cheap this side of the 
town, and the house is respectable; at least I suppose it is. More- 
over,”—she turned on him loftily,—“TI never asked you to come here. 
I have never asked any one who used to know me to come here. I 
supposed, when I saw you climbing up the steps, that you had some- 
thing of importance to say to me about—about Jenny. If I had not, 
I should have locked the door in your face.” 

His breath was coming back to him now, and he was taking quick 
note of everything around him. He stared at her in some natural 
surprise. How could she have guessed his errand ? 

Miss Hartuff was very handsome,—handsomer off the stage than 
on it. - To-day she looked pale. Her wrapper of blue serge, trimmed 
with lace that might have been washed with good effect, perhaps made 
her look paler. She had been crying. There was a wet handkerchief 
rolled up in her left hand at the moment of his entrance. 

What the deuce! he should like to know how she knew he had 
come about Jenny ! 

“ Wait a moment.” 

She disappeared in an inner room. He wished she might never 
come back again. The room he sat in was in a condition of artistic 
slovenliness. “Poor girl! here was where she studied her part,” he 
supposed. He wondered if she would be able to act at all that night, 
after he had sprung his errand on her ? 

She came back with a crumpled piece of paper in her hand. She 
sat down and began smoothing the wrinkles out of it across her knee. 
Dicky recognized it as a leaf out of his own memorandum-book. She 
flashed a reproachful look at him over the slip of paper. 
si “ Dick, either you were very stupid about this, or you played me 
alse.” 

He flushed angrily, up to the roots of his fair hair, then fell to 
polishing his monocle,—a sure sign of mental perturbation with him. 
“ Now you are showing temper,” she said, eying him critically. 

“Temper, naturally. One does not relish being called a trickster, 
unless one is at liberty to resent it.” 

“You are at liberty. You are resenting it.” She dropped her 
eyes to the paper in her hand. “ Didn’t you tell me to keep to the 
left when I got out of the carriage, until I came to a long flight of 
steps which would lead me out of the Park?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And didn’t you tell me, when I got into the street, to walk six 
blocks, turn straight towards the river, and walk on until I came to a 
little gray house perched on a rock and nearly hidden by a big wistaria- 
vine in full bloom, and there would be an old milk-wagon under a 
horse-chestnut tree in front of it, and the whole business would be in 
a hollow below the level of the street ?” 

“ Yes.” 

She folded her hands, and looked at him with intense sadness. 

“TI found the house, Dick,—the little red house on the gray rocks, 
with great clusters of purple wistaria tumbling over‘its roof. The old 
milk-wagon was there, too. A hen had just laid an egg under its seat, 
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She and a red rooster were making a great commotion over it. There 
was a goat there, too, nibbling at a clothes-line stretched from the 
horse-chestnut to a ring driven into the wall of the house. A pretty, 
peaceful spot. I wish I could spend my whole life there. But it was 
empty. No one lives there.” 

“No one lives there! Why, that is astonishing. Some one did 
live there as late as last Wednesday,—an old, weather-beaten body, 
with badly crossed eyes and a cracked voice.” 

“Precisely. Old Henriette.” 

“ And a pretty child of ten or thereabouts. I had seen her a score 
of times. I often drive out that way. That day I stopped and spoke 
to the little girl.” 

“ What about ?” 

“Oh, well, there was an old apple-tree in front of the fittle red 
house——” 

“ Yes, it is there now.” is 

“So I suppose. I don’t very well see how it could get away. 
And a lot of young toughs were helping themselves to the apple- 
blossoms. The old woman was railing at them, and the girl was 
trying to shame them, very sweetly. I stopped, and told her if it 
would be any accommodation to her I would thrash the boys all 
around. Then the toughs ran off, and the girl laughed. Afterwards 
she thanked me very nicely. In about ten minutes she and I were 
first-rate friends. It was the child’s voice that made me stare at her. 
I have never heard but one like it, and that was in a man’s body: 
deep, slow, and musical as a church-bell. It sounded queer, coming 
from that slender little girl. She would have been perfect, physically, 
but for one weak ankle. It makes her drag her right foot.” 

“Yes, yes. Poor Jenny’s right ankle was always weak. When I 
put her to board with old Henriette she was wearing a brace to her 
shoe. But where is she now, Dick? What have you done with her, 
—with them? There’s nothing but chickens and goats at the little 
red house.” 

“What have I done with her! Come, I like that.” 

He had worked himself into quite a creditable rage by this time. 
One of his favorite axioms was that it did not pay to get into a bad 
humor: it reacted disastrously on a man’s shirt-collar and his digestion, 
—two things for which he entertained a high gentlemanly regard. He 
flung out his hands tragically. 

“T see a pretty girl. I tell you about the pretty cottage and the 
old cross-eyed woman. I think it has dramatic value. You im- 
mediately decide it is your daughter. Never knew before you had one. 
Don’t know yet why you should have to hunt her up. I tell you how 
to find the girl. I get myself into all sorts of complications. Hate 
complications. Lie right and left to protect your secret. Naturally 
love the truth, but can’t afford to indulge in it in the sphere of life 
Providence has placed me in. Polite society won’t have the truth. 
You’ve got to feed it on lies, or go into a monkery—if that’s what 
they call a masculine nunnery. Don’t want to go into a monkery, so 
I lie, Reluctantly, delicately, frequently. Then the devil is to pay 
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in another direction: I go home, after putting you on the trail of my 
woodland beauty, to find a man sitting on my door-step, who turns out 
to be Bradish Mackaye.” 

“ Bradish Mackaye!” 

She blanched to the very lips. He could see her clasped hands 
tremble convulsively. Dicky rushed on tumultuously. It was the 
only way he could get it over. He was floundering in—mud. 

“Yes, Bradish. -This is all very brutal, don’t you know, but 
some things can’t be sugar-coated. He says the agreement, when you 
separated, was that you should keep the girl until she was ten years 
old. After that, he was to have her. He has come for her. Now 
don’t make any trouble, Dora.” 

She could only answer him in hoarse whispers: “ Yes, I know. 
But—but—Bradish is dead.” 

“Not much. It would simplify matters all around if he were, 
poor devil.” 

“But I tell you that he is dead. He died a few months after— 
after—you know. He died in a little town in Canada.” 

“Who says he did? Who told you he did ?” 

“My father. My own father. He followed my husband to— 
to ”? 

She fell to sobbing convulsively. Dicky grasped his well-groomed 
head frantically with both hands. E hi ees i 

“Qh, come, now, this is just awful, don’t you know. We are 
getting things as badly mixed up as if we were playing lurid melo- 
drama. I detest melodrama. I detest complications. Bradish is not 
dead. Could you produce the old gentleman on demand? He must 
be my rival in the fine art of lying.” 

Dora made a gesture of protestation. ‘“ Don’t try to make a farce 
out of a tragedy, Dick. Yes, I could producehim. He is in there.” 
She glanced towards a curtained door-way. “He is never anywhere 
else. He isa wreck. Never mind him. He is my cross,—one I am 
trying to bear meekly. Tell me about—Bradish.” 

“There is not a great deal to tell. He has come here for his 
daughter. He wants nothing else. I was to take her to him. He 
was to go away right off to his Western home. He hates New York. 
I suppose I would too, in his place.” 

She sat listening to him with tense attention. Even after he 
stopped speaking she made no motion, spoke no word. She sat like 
one who had been stunned beyond possibility of speech. Dick got up, 
and made the turn of the disordered room several times. Then he 
stopped, and touched her gently on the arm. 

“What am I to tell Brad about his daughter? I am waiting, 
Dora. He is waiting.” ; 

She lifted her eyes to his. They were full of gloom. Spasms of 
pain contracted her features. 

“TI have wronged him so wofully. I have sinned against him 
beyond hope of forgiveness here or hereafter.” 

“ But the girl. Don’t let’s have any publicity about it. Of course 
he can claim her legally. What shall I tell him about Jenny ?” 
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She seemed to rally all her physical and mental force to make 
answer. ; 

“Tell him that I do not know where his daughter is. Tell him 
that before she was three years old I believed her fatherless. I had 
never thought he would claim her, even if alive. Men waive such 
claims so lightly, you know. Tell him that when I made up my mind 
to study for the stage the child was in my way. I could not drag her 
from pillar to post, as I must be dragged, and I did not want her to 
breathe the atmosphere I had selected to live in. I put her to board 
with old Henriette. He knows her. Her daughter nursed Jenny 
when she was a baby. 

“One day Henriette came to me with a note from a gentleman 
who had seen my little girl and had been won by her beauty and her 
innocent prattle. He offered to care for her as his own and to educate 
her. Henriette said he was as good as he was rich. I was to make 
but one condition, not to interfere with his management of the child 
by any counter-theories. I could not even see her. I met him at his 
place of business, and I gave my child into his keeping. 

“T did it for her good. What sort of a life would she have led 
with me? At first I used to go to see her whenever I was not on 
the road with my company: that was before she found a friend. I 
intended as she grew older and was approaching the age when she 
could sit in judgment on me as an actress, to stay away. I have not 
seen her for four years. I want her to believe me dead. She is very 
happy,—happier than I could have made her. Her life has been an 
ideally pure and serene one. When you spoke of her the other day, 
the longing to see her took full possession of me. We are going to 
London,—the company, I mean,—and I wanted to hold my baby in 
my arms once before putting the sea between us. I should not have 
told her I was her mother. But she was not there. The little red 
nest was empty.” 

“Yes, but I suppose you know to whom you loaned her ?” 

“Gave her to. Yes, of course I do.” 

“Under the misapprehension that her father was dead. It’s all 
very simple. We are not living in Fe-Fo-Fum’s day, when the ogre 
of the castle devoured the fair maiden rather than release her. All 
you have to do is to give me the ogre’s name, and Bradish will call 
on him, prove claims, and take his little girl home with him. He 
seems astonishingly fond of her, considering she was so young when 
he left her.” 

She was silent so long that Dick looked at her anxiously. 

What the deuce! was she going to faint? If she did, what 
— do? He wished he had studied up on First Aids to the 

njured. 

“The gentleman’s name, please, Dora.” 

She started up before him, helding the soiled lace on her blue 
wrapper close against her heart with both hands. 

“That I will never give you.” 

“ Never—give—me!” 

“No. I am glad, glad, glad that I do not know where she is at 
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this moment,—that you do not know. Some day, when my cross is re- 
moved,”—she pointed fiercely towards the inner room,—“ I will sweep 
out and garnish my home, when all the evil spirits have left it, and 
make it fit for my pure, sweet daughter. She will come back to me, 
my spotless little Jenny ; and I, even I, can get a foretaste of Para- 
dise. But if Bradish had her——® 

“ Bradish! Who speaks of Bradish? He is adead man. Dead 
men tell no tales,—eh, Dodo?” 

The portiéres were flung violently back by a gnarled, shaking hand, 
and, reeling, chuckling, blaspheming, Dora’s “cross” stumbled over 
the threshold. 

Before the ghastly old man, reeking foully of beer, had reached 
the middle of the room, Dicky seized his hat and beat a precipitate 
retreat. 

There were limits to his patience. Bradish’s claims on him had 
their limits also. It remained for him, Mackaye, to make a formal 
application for the name of the man who was acting as his daughter’s 
guardian. He, Dicky, did not propose to act any longer in this lurid 
melodrama. 

So old Hartuff had gone to the dogs.’ Bah! 

His face was full of disgust for the wreck he had left behind him. 
His own life was singularly clean. He had all of a fastidious woman’s 
loathing for the low crime of drunkenness. He did not draw his 
breath comfortably until he had put the Fifth Avenue between him 
and Dora’s father. ; 








CHAPTER IX. 


In obedience to a somewhat urgent request for his presence, in- 
scribed on robin’s-egg stationery and delicately stamped in robin’s-egg 
blue with a waxen impression of the design Mrs. Craycraft had selected 
for the Craycraft coat of arms, Mr. Dangerfield presented himself 
before that lady a week or ten days after his unpleasant interview with 
Miss Hartuff. 

Figuratively speaking, he was received with open arms. Society 
holds its arms permanently in that position towards wealthy young 
bachelors. They present possibilities. 

Dicky sank gracefully into the chair that best accommodated his 
extraordinary length of limb, and sighed contentedly. 

He was once more in his native element. It was good to get back 
to the surface of things, after his enforced incursion into the sombre 
depths where Bradish Mackaye and Dora Hartuff dwelt permanently. 
He saw no illumination in the darkness of their lives. He saw no 
darkness in the illumination of Mrs. Craycraft’s. - Being a child of 
this world, he preferred light to darkness. Never had Mrs. Craycraft’s 
polished vapidities sounded so delightfully entertaining to him. And 
how faultlessly she was always gowned! It was a crime for a woman 
not to look her best at any hour of the day. 

He had been summoned for the morning, and had been received in 
the charming little room which had a whole conservatory-full of tropical 
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greenery for a background. Both Jadies were there, “at work,” when 
he was announced. He beamed impartially on mother and daughter. 

Unfortunately, the smiles allotted to Juliette touched nothing more 
vulnerable than the high tortoise-shell comb in which her coiffure cul- 
minated. But Dicky’s intentions were good. They always were. 

Beyond lifting her eyes from the square of linen which she was 
open-working, to greet him when he came in, Miss Craycraft had taken 
no notice of him. 

Mr. Dangerfield was one of the things concerning which she had, 
as yet, come to no conclusion. 

Those first few weeks at home had been crowded with conclusions, 
She had quite made up her mind about a great many things and some 
mortals, As the conclusions of youth are always final, never to be 
reversed, Juliette intended that hers should be very deliberate and alto- 
gether just. 

She had seen Mr. Dangerfield only once before. But she had heard 
him alluded to several times. He was one of many subjects on which 
her father and her mother never, by any chance, agreed. She knew he 
was to be there that morning. Her mother was preparing an affair in 
her honor. She had heard her say that she could not possibly make 
out her invitation-list without Dicky Dangerfield’s help. 

So that was what the robin’s-egg stationery had been called into 
requisition for. Before he left she should be in position to decide 
whether she agreed with her father or her mother about this social 
luminary. 

Her father called him a “cad.” Her mother called him “an 
angel.” She would try to discover the happy mean between these two 
extreme views. 

Dicky would have felt delighted to know that he was really being 
studied by that quiet, graceful girl who drew her needle in and out 
of her drawn-work as industriously as if she were a wage-woman 
expecting to be paid by the hour. 

He had a nice taste in perfume, for which Juliette commended him 
silently when he drew a fine cambric handkerchief from his pocket, 
setting afloat upon the still air the subtle fragrance of good cologne. 
She would have quite hated him if it had been heliotrope or white 
rose. 

He and her mother made a bright picture, with the open door of 
the conservatory giving them a background of glossy green. Her 
mother was so young and pretty, it seemed absurd for her to be ar- 
ranging for the début of a grown daughter. How much heart she 
and Mr. Dangerfield seemed to put into their social duties! They had 
plunged into “ business,” as Mrs. ‘Craycraft called it, at once. 

“Ts it a question of morals or of millinery?” Dicky had asked, as 
soon as he was seated. “My varied experience qualifies me to deal 
with both intelligently.” 

His hostess brought him a fan. 

“T was quite sure you were having experiences of some sort. You 
have not been near me for four days.” 

“Four days! It has seemed more like four years.” 
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“That is a very pretty speech, Mr. Dangerfield ; but you are not 
to be frivolous, please. I have sent for you on serious business.” 

He had not meant to be gallant. He felt as if he had been ago- 
nizing over that Mackaye-Hartuff “ mess” for ages. He thought with 
shuddering horror of that stormy interview with Dora in her hideous 
little flat; of “‘that old beast,” her father ; of the subsequent scene 
with Bradish, when he had delivered his wife’s message to him; of 
Bradish’s unanswered letter to his wife, in consequence; his futile 
efforts to find Miss Hartuff; his final conclusion to send his solicitor to 
her. That step was to be taken to-morrow. To Dicky’s excited fancy 
enough ‘sensationalism had been crowded into the week to make the 
fortune of half a dozen dime-novelists. 

‘¢ About the list,”” Mrs. Craycraft was saying to him. She fluttered 
over to her desk in the corner, and fluttered back with a supply of 
pencils and paper. “Of course Juliette must be brought out decently.” 

“Of course.” 

He smiled politely in the direction of the débutante, by way of 
including her in the delightful activity of preparing the list. She 
a to be included, so he gave his undivided attention to her 
mother. 

How they chattered, and argued, and worked their way down the 
alphabet! It was a revelation to the girl. Mr. Dangerfield had a 
pinch of spice for almost every name. Juliette was quite sure he 
must know every man and woman in New York City intimately. 
“ Nice people, of course.” No other sort were going on that list. It 
was really very good of them to be taking all that trouble for her. 
She supposed she ought to show some interest. 

She glanced up as a short silence fell between the list-makers. Mrs. 
Craycraft was nibbling the point of her pencil abstractedly, and Mr. 
Dangerfield was scratching names off the page. of L’s she had just 
submitted. 

Mrs. Craycraft leaned across the table to follow his pencil. 

“Why, Mr. Dangerfield! You have scratched the Littlejohns.” 

“Yes,” he said, curtly. ‘They'll haveto go. You want harmony, 
if you can’t get anything else. Of course Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye is 
down ?” 

“ Dear, yes! Why, I should not think of having anything without 
her. She is deeply interested in Juliette.” ; 

“Of course; naturally. We all are.” 

He wrecked another sweet smile on the tortoise-shell comb in 
Juliette’s brown hair. 

Mrs. Craycraft knitted her brows. 

“But the Littlejohns? Why, I thought they were some sort of 
relatives of yours.” 

“Perhaps. That does not count. They are out. Mrs. Mackaye 
and the Littlejohns cannot go down on the same list, don’t you know.” 

“Tf you say so.” 

“Tt’s this way,” said Dicky, thinking it best to make matters clear. 
“Mrs, Littlejohn is own aunt to Dora Hartuff, the actress, Bradish 


Mackaye’s ex-wife.” 
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“Mercy! what an abyss you have saved me from! I never 
fancied Mrs. Littlejohn, and it will be no deprivation to——” 

“And Mrs. Littlejohn,” said Dicky, composedly travelling down 
the list with his eyes, “is first-cousin to my mother.” 

Mrs. Craycraft gasped, and remained silent so long that Dicky 
looked up with an amiable grin. 

“ Not that I like her any better than youdo. Sheisloud. Loud- 
ness is a deadly thing in any woman. But she has been very good to 
Dora since her troubles.” 

“ Do you call her Dora to her face?” 

It was really _ charming to think of any of her friends being 
on such delightfully intimate terms with the beautiful actress. 

“Qh, to be sure. Why not?” 

“ And she calls you r 

“Dicky, as half the idiots in the world do. I suppose I must 
have something in common with a canary-bird.—Now, have I, Miss 
Juliette ?” 

Juliette started in a crude, school-girl style, for which she blushed 
very prettily. 

“T am afraid I was inattentive,” she said, smiling vaguely. 

“T was asking you if I reminded you in any one particular of a 
canary-bird,—a pet canary-bird, of course, in a nice cage, and with an 
unlimited supply of sugar, provided by Providence.” 

Juliette’s perplexed eye passed over him and rested on her mother. 
Mrs. Craycraft frowned and jabbed her freshly sharpened pencil 
through a page of M’s. She wished the girl would not take every- 
thing and everybody so seriously. 

“ Juliette has been living with very literal people. I am afraid 
your delightful persiflage will be thrown away upon her.” 

Dicky beamed on the young lady with unabated good humor. 

“If Miss Juliette will just answer my questions, don’t you know, I 
will promise that my communications shall be yea, yea, and nay, nay, 
all the rest of the morning.” 

“Then you will be insufferably stupid,” said Mrs. Craycraft, while 
Juliette astonished them by laughing outright. 

She had quite made up her mind about Mr. Dangerfield in the last 
ten minutes. He was a good-natured simpleton, with no harm at all 
in him. To see much of him would be very tedious, she thought. 

“We will never finish the list, at this rate,” said Mrs. Craycraft, 
in despair. ‘You are so discursive. And there is so much besides 
the list to be arranged for : flowers, and caterer, and i 

“ Miss Craycraft’s costume.” 

Juliette looked up quickly. ‘ Mother, don’t you think we are im- 
posing on Mr. Dangerfield unwarrantably ?” 

“Imposing? Why, it is the very breath of his nostrils.—Do tell 
her, Mr. Dangerfield, that you have not been so happy in days.” 

“T can do that with a clear conscience. I have been shooting the 
rapids since I saw you, and I’m glad to get into smooth water again.” 

Mrs. Craycraft leaned forward, drew a flat ebony box towards her, 
sprung back the lid, and took out some slips of cigarette-paper. 
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“ One’s nerves need quieting,” she said, rapidly rolling two cigarettes, 
and flinging one across the table to him. “ Light it.” The other one 
she put between her own red-ripe lips. 

Dicky glanced at the girl by the window. Mrs. Craycraft laughed. 
“Oh, I can’t be expected to give up every comfort in life because my 
daughter has come home. If Juliette and I are to move in the same 
circle of society, she will find that her education at school was of the 
most rudimentary sort. Shall I roll one for you, my dear ?” 

“Thank you, no.” 

It was the first time she had seen her mother indulge in the fad of 
cigarette-smoking, and she was unduly impressed by the exhibition. 

Through the delicate blue vapor circling about his head, Dicky 
observed the girl’s consternation. Pity the pretty thing should sit 
there in judgment on her mother. There really was no harm in that 
cigarette. The tobacco was the very mildest, and all the women were 
at it now. He would hurl one lance in the mother’s defence. 

With his blond head comfortably rested on the blue silk head-rest 
of his bamboo chair, and his eyes lazily narrowed, he addressed another 
question to Juliette: 

“ Miss Craycraft, I want you to explain something to me. You 
are just fresh from the college where scientific young women are turned 
out faster than barrel-staves from a patent machine. I want to know, 
don’t you know, why it is that, in spite of all the physical culture 
business, and the hygienic fads that obtain, the women of the present 
day are inferior to their grandmothers as—smokers.” 

“ As smokers !”” 

“ Yes, don’t you know. Ladies used to smoke pipes. Awful, don’t 
you know, but they did. They would slink into corners and smoke 
after the respectable members of the family went to bed, or, if they 
did not like the tobacco in that shape, they would fall back upon the 
jewelled snuff-boxes. Oh, yes, they did. You look awfully incredu- 
lous ; but some of these days when you and Mrs. Craycraft honor my 
old house in Stuyvesant Square by coming to lunch there, I’ll show 
you a cabinet full of heirlooms. My grandmother’s snuff-box, and the 
dear old saint’s pipe, are among them.” 

“You are very kind,” Juliette murmured, inconsequently. 

“ But now,” said Dicky, smiling his contempt for the degeneracy 
of the day, “if a woman can manage one cigarette at a time, she has 
accomplished a feat. I am afraid our grandmothers hold the honors. 
What do you think, Miss Craycraft ?” 

“That a taste for tobacco, ancient or modern, strikes me as quite 
inexplicable.” 

Self-convicted of childish vehemence, she blushed furiously and 
retired behind her square of linen, feeling very young and silly. 

“You are not to be surprised, hereafter, at anything you see or 
hear from my daughter,” said Mrs, Craycraft, acknowledging Dicky’s 
lance with a grateful smile. “I am quite sure she will forbid her 
father his glass of claret before long. She is going in for reform very 
thoroughly.” 

Juliette lifted her head haughtily. 
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“ Mother, would you mind my asking you to give the conversation 
a less personal turn ?” 

“Caterers, for instance,” said Dicky, skating beyond the danger- 
line with a masterly comprehension of the case that almost induced 
Juliette to revise her conclusion that he was “ a good-natured simpleton.” 

“They will try conclusions as soon as I am out of earshot, and 
the girl will come out second-best,” he said to himself. Aloud, and — 
with authority, he said,— 

“ Riskhardi, by all means.” 





CHAPTER X. 


HE was very many times out of earshot before the silence of the 
morning-room was broken by any sound less harmonious than the 
twittering of the sparrows in the eaves of the carriage-house. 

Juliette still gave her undivided attention to drawing threads, and 
Mrs. Craycraft hers to the guest-list as revised by Mr. Dangerfield. 

Juliette looked at the paper-littered table deprecatingly. 

‘Mother, you are taking a great deal of unnecessary trouble on 
my account. It is very good of you, but r 

Her mother glanced up coldly. 

“Oh, it is not especially for you. It is one of the things that one 
must do. I shall be glad when it is over. Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye and 
I talked it all over yesterday. She agrees with me that you had much 
better be brought out on the edge of summer than left over for a fall 
début, when the number of buds will be so much greater.” 

“You speak as if I were some sort of perishable stuff, which would 
grow stale by being kept over,” said Juliette, laughing faintly. 

“ Precisely. Virtually, you will be out all summer,—will be in the 
social ranks as a young lady. So, if you were to have your début in 
the fall, you would be stale. That is the reason so many girls hang 
fire.’ 

“ Hang fire?” 

“Yes. Which is something you shall not do, if I can prevent. 
You must not have a whole season counted against you.” 

“T am afraid I must be awfully stupid. I don’t catch the mean- 
ing of a season counted against me at all. ‘To hang fire,’ of course, 
means not to go off. You make me feel very like a projectile, mamma, 
whose only virtue lies in the certainty of its going off.” 

“Yes? Well, that is as good a way as any to put it.” 

Then she threw down the gage of battle with unexpected sudden- 
ness. “And perhaps while we are on the subject, Juliette, I may as 
well say that, unless you cultivate the amenities a little more assidu- 
ously, your chances of growing stale are most excellent.” 

“T am afraid I am being stupid again, mother.” 

“T am afraid you are. You compel me to be very plain. If you 
are going to run amuck against society as you find it, you will not 
only have a very uncomfortable time yourself, but I shall enjoy the 
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doubtful pleasure of hearing you called ‘peculiar.’ Peculiar women 
are always horrid.” 

Juliette folded_her slim white hands over her work with a gesture 
of infinite patience. She, too, had one or two things she would like to 
say to her mother. 

“ But, mother, I have no intention of running amuck against society 
as I find it. I think it would be awfully presumptuous.” 

“ But you are already doing it. It is very crude to have violent 
likes and dislikes,—still more so to show them, as you did to poor 
Dicky Dangerfield.” 

“What did I do, mother, which so annoyed you? I should be 
sorry to be rude to any friend of yours.” 

“Oh, I presume you have taken your cue from your father. He 
has always been cruelly unjust to Dangerfield, and you were positively 
frozen to him all morning.” 

“T don’t think he noticed me at all. You and he seemed to be 
having a real nice time over that stupid list.” 

“There itisagain. ‘Stupid list?! I consider you both discourteous 
and unappreciative.” 

It was rather a severe chiding for a young woman presumed to be 
quite out of leading-strings and with a record at school for “lovely 
manners.” Juliette flushed under it, but retained admirable control 
of her temper. One of the first “final conclusions” she had come to 
in connection with her mother was that she was a gay little person 
who did not brook contradiction from any source, and that, unless one 
courted a good many bad quarters of an hour, she was not to be taken 
too literally. She flung her oil upon the troubled waters of the dis- 
cussion promptly. 

“T am sorry I was discourteous, and I am sure I do not feel un- 
appreciative. I think I should quite have enjoyed making out that 
list if father had been in Mr. Dangerfield’s place.” 

“Your father !” 

“Yes. It seems as if it ought to be settled exclusively among 
ourselves whom we should have.” 

Mrs. Craycraft laughed derisively. 

‘“‘ When you have been at home a few weeks longer, Juliette, you 
will have learned that your father is the last person in the world to 
appeal to in such emergencies. I used to do it. I once asked him to 
revise an invitation-list, just as I asked Dicky Dangerfield, and what 
do you suppose was his reply ?” 

“T have no idea.” 

“That he would much rather I had set him to sampling a barrel 
of potatoes. He supposed the potatoes were all good and sound. 
They looked so at the top of the barrel, and perhaps it was just as 
well not to go down too deep, for fear of coming on rotten ones.” 

“ What a strange answer !” said Juliette, knitting her brows as she 
used to do over a knotty problem in trigonometry. 

“What an abominable answer !” her mother said, stirred to remi- 
niscent wrath. “As if I knew anything at all about potatoes—un- 
cooked, at least—or—or defective ones. I don’t think rotten is a nice 
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word at all. I have always been crazy to know why that lovely drive- 
way in Hyde Park should have such a nasty name. Of course, after 
that, I never appealed to your father to help me with my lists.” 

Mrs. Craycraft never, by any chance, went “too deep” into 
things. 

fOf course,” said Juliette, vaguely. 

The second “ final conclusion” she had arrived at with celerity was 
that her father was a polite petrifaction whom she was going to find 
exceedingly difficult of approach. 

Whether petrifaction had been slow and gradual or brought about 
by some great convulsion, what degree of natural malleability had 
been overcome, and whether animal petrifactions followed the laws 
governing vegetable petrifactions in their irrevocability, were among 
the idle speculations in which perhaps it was best not to indulge. 
Nor did she propose to discuss her father’s shortcomings with her 
mother. 

“T suppose Mr. Dangerfield is more experienced.” 

“ Experienced! He is a perfect encyclopedia of useful knowledge. 
Society would topple if Dicky Dangerfield were not at the helm.” 

This somewhat mixed metaphor seemed to place that blond-haired 
young gentleman in a position of such grave importance that Juliette 
was sorry that she had not treated him with more veneration,— 
especially as she had observed, when his head was bent over the lists, 
that his hair was getting thin on top,—a catastrophe which young 
people find unduly impressive. 

“What does Mr. Dangerfield do, mother ?” 

“Do?” 

Mrs. Craycraft was making out a clean list from Dicky’s badly 
scratched one. She repeated the word abstractedly. 

“What has he done?” 

“ Done?” 

‘ She brought back her mind from a great distance with apparent 
effort. 

A change of tense not bringing enlightenment, Juliette altered the 
form of inquiry. 

“I mean, what business is he engaged in ?” 

“None at all. Why should he be? His father was an old-time 
tea-merchant. He left him a fortune and that delightful old house in 
Stuyvesant Square, where we are going to lunch some time. His 
mother’s sister; an enormously rich old maid, will leave him another 
when she goes. Oh, he must be fabulously rich. Why should he do 
anything ?” 

“To be doing something,” said Juliette, shyly advancing what she 
felt to be a very commonplace remark. 

“Oh, he has plenty to do. I suppose there is not a busier man 
about town. He belongs to half a dozen clubs. Generally he has an 
assorted lot of strangers to place,—people who have come to him with 
letters from friends of his. He has friends in nearly every corner of 
the globe. And no one feels quite comfortable about their invitations 
until Dicky has gone over the list. He leads the german divinely, and 
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whenever the women of the pious set want a benefit to succeed, they get 
him interested in it. I should call that having plenty to do.” 

“So should I. No wonder his hair is getting thin on top. Do we 
belong to the pious set, mother ?” 

“ Heavens, no! What is there about me to suggest such a sus- 
picion ?” 

“T think it hardly amounted to a suspicion. I have so much to 
learn, you know.” 

“A great deal. As to Mr. Dangerfield’s baldness, it gives him a 
highly intellectual head. Most men of brains are bald. He has his 
trials, in common with most other mortals, dear fellow.” 

“Such as—— ?” 

“Oh, well, the Littlejohns. They must be thorns in his side. 
Mrs. Littlejohn is one of those coarse, designing women, with un- 
marriageable daughters, who know so well how to make life a burden 
to marriageable men.” 

“T thought he spoke of her very nicely.” 

“He did. He never has an unkind word to say of any one.” 

“ That is nice.” 

This mild commendation of her hero had an irritating effect on 
Mr. Dangerfield’s champion. She inadvertently sent her pencil across 
three names that potentate had pronounced good, before speaking 
again. 

“Tf Providence had consulted my wishes, Juliette, I never would 
have brought a girl into the world. Their capacity for irritating one 
is practically unlimited. I am sorry to find you unimpressionable,— 
very much so.” Then, with gathering force, ‘“ Why, there are girls 
in your set who would have considered a morning call from Mr. 
Dangerfield the most delightful thing that could possibly have hap- 
pened, and you take it as coolly as if the ice-man had been sitting here 
with us.” 

“T am afraid,” said Juliette, sending her gaze beyond her mother’s 
ruffled brow to rest on a glossy-leaved leather-plant in the conservatory, 
“Mr. Dangerfield is one of the things one has to be educated up to. 
If you had not taken so much pains to explain him, mother, I should 
never have discovered him for myself.” 

“ Discovered him! A slip of a school-girl talking about discovering 
Dicky Dangerfield! The man who can make a débutante the rage in 
one season, if he has a mind to! He takes the most friendly interest 
in your début, for my sake. But I am not prepared to say how great 
a strain his friendship can sustain.” : 

“T shall not put it to any severe tests.” 

Lipscomb’s appearance in the door-way terminated this somewhat 
tart controversy over Mr. Dangerfield. 

“ A young man with this, miss,” he said to Juliette, presenting his 
salver with a note on it. 

The girl’s face brightened as she read the short note. ‘ Father has 
sent up a pair of ponies and a phaeton for me to try!’ She rushed to 
the window to inspect her gift. ‘ Will you go with me, mother, to 
try them?” 
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“With you as driver? Pardon me, I have no fancy for having 
my neck broken, nor for making a scene in a public park.” 

Juliette’s face fell. “ We need not do either. I know quite well 
how to drive. We were permitted to drive our teachers out quite often. 
Lipscomb can sit in the rumble.” 

“The young man goes with the outfit, miss,” said Lipscomb, 
lingering to know what immediate disposition was to be made of the 
turnout. 

“Of course you could make no use of him until he is fitted with a 
livery,” said Mrs. Craycraft, with decision. 

“Not just to give my ponies a spin to see how I like them?” 

“The girls you will go with, as a young lady, do not take ‘spins’ 
on their own responsibility. Now, if they had come before Mr. 
Dangerfield left!” 

“ Have the ponies put up, Lipscomb,” said Juliette, turning away 
from her window inspection of them. “TI will ask father to drive me 
after dinner,” she said to her mother. ‘ Then I can show him how 
much I thank him for his splendid present.” 

“T think I would not,” said her mother, abstractedly clearing away 
the litter of papers on the table. “ It would be a dreadful bore to him, 
although he might say yes, simply to be polite. Your father is a very 
peculiar man. I sometimes wonder if there is another woman in the 
world who could get on with him as harmoniously as I do. I am 
not at all exacting. I make as few personal demands upon his time 
as possible. I never interfere with his recreations, and he never inter- 
feres with mine. I used sometimes to offer to take him for a drive 
after dinner, but I soon found that it bored him nearly to death. He 
is like all men who get into Wall Street, I suppose,—dead to every- 
thing outside of it. Of course you might ask him; but don’t be too 
ardent in your thanks for the ponies. Only servant-girls and poor 
relatives are expected to show effusive gratitude. Your father is so 
undemonstrative himself that I have cultivated a similar manner in 
self-defence.” 

And Juliette, thus wordily tutored, let slip the golden moment of 
a lifetime. 

She returned to her task of drawing threads with a painful sense 
of tightened straps and buckles. That the straps and buckles were 
socially indispensable, no pupil of the Craycraft school could possibly 
doubt. 

With a virtuous sense of having acquitted herself rather cred- 
itably as a lecturer, Mrs. Craycraft put a few finishing touches to her 
subject : 

“But you are no child, to be chidden at every turn, Juliette. I 
have felt it my duty to give you the benefit of my views on one 
subject. You are entirely at liberty to select your own line of con- 
ne provided your choice falls within the boundary lines of a lady’s 
choice.” 

Then, with airy inconsequence,— 

“Tt would have been much more sensible for Jaffrey to have put 
those ponies into pearls. Of course you must have a set,” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Miss HartvFF sat writing in the midst of chaos. 

Disorder prevailed, as a rule, in her flat. In self-excuse she de- 
clared that “in the mornings she was too rushed, and in the evenings 
too tired, to care how things went.” On this particular morning dis- 
order culminated in chaos. 

A wild disarray of open trunks, in various stages of unreadiness 
for the expressman, bags yawning to engulf all sorts of stuff warranted 
to prevent sea-sickness, other bags big to bursting with the countless 
things one needs immediately after putting out, steamer rugs, steamer 
chairs, steamer cushions, choked the stuffy little sitting-room to its 
fullest capacity. 

In the midst of it all Miss Hartuff sat writing absorbedly. She 
would rather have completed her arrangements for departure before 
undertaking the task of writing a letter which involved so much; but 
her father had gone out about ten minutes before, and she “ had better 
get it off her hands while he was gone.” 

She had been kneeling in front of the trunk which held her 
choicest theatrical robes, when the old man had parted the portiéres 
between her sitting-room and his bedroom, making his first appearance 
for the day. 

She had got up from her knees and quickly gone towards him with 
hands extended, pleading in her beautiful eyes. 

“ Father, don’t drink to-day. Iam going away, you know,—going 
to London with my company. I should like you to go down to the 
steamer with me, looking like the gentleman you used to be.” 

She had laid her hands on his shoulders, and was gazing down into 
his sodden face, with a great pity illumining her own. 

“ Almost everybody,” she said, sadly, “has some one of their very 
own to see them off on occasions like this. I should like to have 
you. It seems forlorn not to have a single handkerchief waving for 
you alone, don’t you think ?” 

His bleared eyes dropped before her and rested on his shabby 
clothes. He shook his head sullenly. 

“You'll have plenty of flowers and fellows to see you off. I am 
not fit to go among your fine friends. Letmego. I’mhungry. I’ve 
had no breakfast.” 

She removed her detaining hands. 

“But you will come straight back after getting your breakfast, 
father, won’t you?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Say that you will. And promise me that you won’t drink any- 
thing this morning. Think of it, father: by six o’clock this evening 
I shall be on the ocean,—perhaps never to come back: who knows? 
You would not let me go away without your God-speed, would you ?” 

The old man’s lip quivered,—whether with a latent remorseful 
thrill, stirred by her affectionate remonstrance, or with scorn of her 
sentimentality, it was difficult to determine. Habitual dissipation had 
distorted his features. Once they had been pleasant to look upon. 
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“‘ My God-speed! Much good that would do you. You have been 
a good daughter to me, Dora. You’ve never failed me. I hope you'll 
get to London all right and score a big hit. Then, when you come 
back, perhaps you can make better terms with the skinflint managers 
on this side. They must pay you like the devil, if you are living up 
to your income.” 

His eyes travelled in slow scorn over the disordered room. Dora 
shrank back from him. Her appeal had fallen very far short of the 
mark, 

“‘T have a great deal to say to you, father. You must come back 
presently, and you must come back sober.” There was a chill in her 
voice. 

“Say it now,” he muttered. 

“No, I want you to get your breakfast first,—a real nice one, 
with plenty of strong hot coffee to steady your nerves. You could not 
give me all your attention now; you would be remembering that you 
are hungry ; and I want it very particularly.” 

He looked at her suspiciously. 

“You are d—d mysterious about it. What are you up to, say ?” 

“T will tell you when you have had your breakfast, father, and 
come back to me sober.” 

She was trembling. Fear of this hot-tempered, irrepressible old 
man had dominated her from the earliest days of her childhood. It 
had not grown less with the passage of time. Her cowardice had 
kept step with his brutalization. But, in spite of the tremor of actual 
physical fear which ran quivering through every fibre of her form, 
she confronted him with a new-found courage. She went on resolutely : 

“T intended telling you what I have done, and am going to 
do, before I sailed, I should have liked to talk with you last night, 
after I came back from the theatre, but, late as it was, you had not 
come in.” 

“ Am I expected to report to you?” 

“No, sir. I was only explaining why I had put off telling you 
until to-day.” 

“Telling me what?” He flung his hat violently on one chair, 
and sat down as violently on another. “You will tell me now or 
never.” 

“T will have a letter for you to read, father, when you come back. 
It is not written yet, so I cannot show it to you.” 

“To whom ?” 

“ Mr. Dangerfield.” 

“The Dicky-bird that was fooling around here the other day with 
the cock-and-bull story about Bradish Mackaye ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ By George, though, didn’t he skip when I appeared on the scene 
of action? He knew his story wouldn’t hold water. He couldn’t 
stand up before your natural protector, girl. He fled. D—n him, 
I’d like him to-show his flaxen locks here again.” 

With this burst of half-tipsy pomposity he got on his feet again 
suddenly. 
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“What are you writing to that highly decorated dude for ?” 

‘“‘ He is Bradish’s friend, and. ‘i 

“ Bradish’s friend! You obstinate fool, haven’t I told you that 
Bradish Mackaye is dead ?” 

“ But he is not.” 

“T tell you that he is.” 

“ Which goes for nothing,” she answered, with a daring that amazed 
herself. ‘He has been here twice since Mr. Dangerfield called to 
see me.” 

“ Wants to make it up, does he?” 

A leer of unutterable cunning, which had at its base a wild flut- 
tering hope, distorted the old man’s bloated face. 

“No, sir. He has come for his child.” 

“Oh, is that all?” he said, with sudden abandonment of his un- 
tenable position concerning his son-in-law’s death. ‘I didn’t know 
gentlemen of his stripe ever suffered from paternal yearning.” 

“Don’t add insult to injury, father.” She flung out her hands 
passionately. “ Father, why did you lie to me—lie to me about my 
husband’s death ?” 

He lifted his heavy lids in stupid surprise. Was she going to defy 
him, after all these years of dull submission ? 

“Do you happen to know whom you are talking to, girl ?” 

“Quite well, sir, quite well.” Her voice rose to a volume of 
bitter reproach. ‘I am talking to my father and my partner in 
crime.” 

“ Tmbecile !” 

He sprang towards her as if to lay violent hands upon her. She 
waved him back with an imperative motion. He quailed before the 
look in her eyes. 

“T have been such an awful coward, father, and always for your 
sake. When I paid your way to follow my husband to the ends of 
the world, if necessary, it was with the distinct understanding that 
you were to tell him the whole truth. You came back to me and 
told me that he was dead. And—God help us both !—I believed you. 
After that, the truth did not matter. I pitied you so, father; I pity 
you now. Slack pity have you shown me in return. I have given 
up everything for you,—even my child.” 

“Your child? Gave her up for me!” 

“Yes. She could not live under the same roof with you. It was 
defilement for my little white-souled daughter. I will say with us,— 
an actress in paint and tinsel, a grandfather lost to every throb of 
decency. I did what I thought best for her. I thought she had no 
father. ‘You lied when you said you had seen him in his coffin. And 
now I must write him the truth.” 

His chin shook as with palsy. 

“ Him,—Mackaye! The truth!” His jaw dropped. 

“Every word of it, father. I am going to write to him under 
cover to Mr. Dangerfield. I shall keep back nothing. That is the 
letter I want you to come back to read. You must be perfectly sober, 
so as to understand it, father. I don’t want to take any advantage of 
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you, but I am going to do to-day what you promised me to do nearly 
twelve years ago.” 

“You are an idiot, girl!” he cried, hoarse with rage. ‘ What are 
you raking up dead fires for? Tell him where the girl is, and—and 
stop at that.” 

A whine succeeded to his bluster. He looked at her with dogged 
disapproval. 

“Tam going to make a clean breast of it, father, before I put the 
ocean between us. If I should never come back, perhaps he will find 
it in his heart to pity me.” 

“D—n it all, do you propose committing suicide? That’s twice 
you’ve said you were not coming back.” 

“T said ‘if.’ I think I would like you to go now, father. You 
will just have time to get your breakfast and come straight back before 
the letter is finished.” 

“Dora?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Suppose you don’t come back.” 

A softer look came into her hard, hot eyes. Was he going toshow 
some natural feeling at the eleventh hour? 

“‘ Well, father, would it grieve you much ?” 

“Oh, yes, of course I would be pretty well broken up without you. 
But—what I wanted to ask—was ”” —-he dropped his red lids over 
his red eyes shamefacedly,—“ have you left your funds in good shape? 
No confusion, I mean, as to the succession ?” 

“ None whatever,” said Dora, closing her heart against him finally. 
‘‘T have seen to all that, father.” 

“ That is right,” he said, rising resolutely this time. ‘One should 
never leave such matters to chance.” 

Remote as the prospect of “ coming into Dora’s savings” might still 
seem, it gave him a comfortable feeling to know that she had left things 
in such a state that he would have no difficulty in securing his portion 
if anything should happen to her. Of course he hoped nothing would. 

And so, in the midst of chaos internal and external, Dora wrote on, 
filling sheet after sheet, and laying them aside where they could be 
easily come at when her father returned. 

“T said I would not reveal the name of Jenny’s friend,” she wrote, 
“because once taken away from him I should never be permitted to see 
her. But I have no right to withhold it. After all, I am only giving 
up the poor satisfaction of gazing on my child from a distance, as I 
might at some pure star in a serene firmament with which I have 
nothing in common.” She wrote her name with a free final flourish 
below that of Jenny’s friend, and flung her pen aside. The load was 
lifted. Her conscience was cleared. 

She had found in her letter-box that morning a note from Bradish, 
—cold, business-like, to the point. In it he told her that at “six 
o’clock to-morrow” (to-day then) his “ friend Mr. Dangerfield would call 
on her with a final proposition.” He deprecated any publicity she 
might force upon him, but he should take legal steps to get possession 
of his danghter. 
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She read this note over again, after finishing her long letter. Then 
she glanced at her watch restlessly. Surely her father would keep his 
will to her this once. Soon she must be leaving for the steamer. 
Belief in a parent dies harder, perhaps, than any article of faith poor 
humanity is provided with. It is founded in the very sources of one’s 
being. 
She folded her letter, slipped it into an envelope, and addressed 
it to Mr. Dangerfield, all with a deliberation meant to give her father 
the full benefit of the flying minutes. 

Twelve o’clock,—one,—two! At five she must be on board the 
steamer. A cab was to call for her at half-past four. If he came now, 
he would be in no condition to understand what she had written. She 
wanted very much that he should have read it. 

She proceeded hurriedly with her packing, stopping to listen to 
every foot-fall in the hall-way. Half-past two, and she was still alone. 
She glanced at her yawning bags, and then at the stationery still on 
the table. If there was time to make a copy of it! She would leave 
one for her father. The one already written was to be delivered by the 
janitor, in person, to Dicky Dangerfield when he came at six o’clock. 

If she could only trust her father as implicitly as she once did, she 
might leave the letter for him to deliver. But that was impossible. 
She wrung her hands in a frenzy of impatience. How could he treat 
her so? The tears started to her eyes. She dashed them angrily aside, 
and, seizing her pen, wrote a short note to her father, putting down 
things just as they came into her sore disappointed heart. 

“T did not believe you so lost to all natural affection. I wanted 
you to see my letter to Mr. Mackaye. I have told him who has charge 
of our daughter. He has a right to claim her. And—I have told 
him everything else he has a right to know. This is all I dare put 
into a letter which may fall into other hands.” . 

This she folded, sealed, and placed in a conspicuous position on her 
father’s bureau. To-morrow morning, perhaps, he would be sober 
enough to grasp its meaning. After that, there was barely time to 
finish packing in a rush, to ring up the janitor, intrust him with the 
letter for Mr. Dangerfield, bespeak his friendly interest in her father, 
and secretly to shed some very bitter tears over this friendless hegira. 
It grieved her to think that she must go at last without telling her 
father good-by. 

The clock in the janitor’s parlor was pointing to fifteen minutes to 
six when Hartuff walked in. It was rare to see him sober at that hour 
of the day. Peterson greeted him with a reproach. 

“Your daughter has left. Been gone nearly two hours.” 

Hartuff looked at him calmly. “TI saw her off at the pier. She 
sent me back for a letter she left with you. I am to deliver it in 
person.” 

The janitor gazed at him uneasily. He had no means of knowing 
that the entire statement was a fabrication. The “old chap” was Miss 
Hartuff’s father, and she always treated him with great respect. In 
the days when he had been a gentleman, the cashier for a well-known 
firm in College Place, Hartuff had carried himself somewhat impe- 
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riously. He flung a good deal of his old haughtiness into his manner 
now: 

“Well, sir, what are you loitering for? Am I to stand here all 
night waiting for my daughter’s letter ?” 

His bravado told. The letter was delivered to him. He took it 
without eagerness, and left the house again. When he had put several 
blocks between -him and the flat, he stopped, took the letter from his . 
pocket, and reduced it to atoms. 

“Fool! Did she suppose I was going to let her run my neck into - 
a noose at this late day ?” 

He was flinging the last fluttering fragments of Dora’s letter into an 
ash-receiver he chanced to pass, at the moment Mr. Dangerfield was 
pressing the button in the flat-vestibule under the name “ Hartuff.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


RaPip transit from the apex of Mrs. Craycraft’s whipped-cream 
perplexities to the abysmal depths of Bradish Mackaye’s genuine 
troubles gave Dicky, that morning, a sensation of immense activity 
on the social seesaw. 

The descent of that highly polished plank to his guest’s abased end 
brought him to a fine old elm-tree in Stuyvesant Square, underneath 
which, in fortunate possession of an entire bench, he found Bradish. 

Dicky took off his hat to let the soft June breeze blow through his 
fair hair, and held it in his hand. . 

“ Jerome told me I should find you out here. He says you’ve 
taken no luncheon.” 

Mackaye threw away the stump of the cigar he had been smoking, 
and flung aside the paper he had made pretence of reading. 

“Tt is not his fault if I did not. He and Adelaide take as kindly 
an interest in me as in the rest of your menagerie.” 

“More,” said Dicky, brilliantly: “you are the only bear in it. 
Come now, I’ve answered a fool according to his folly.” 

“My conscience pricks me at staying on you this way, old fellow, 
but your home is the only one I can stop at without dodging every 
eye,” Bradish said, sadly. 

“That’s all right; you know it is all right, Bradish. What the 
deuce! isn’t it good for me to have some one above my butler to talk 
to when I get home? How have you killed the morning ?” 

““T suppose you expect me to say I have been to see Dedham & 
Borden ?” 

“ You said something of the sort.” 

“T did, but, on reflection, concluded to get you to pay her one more 
visit. It is impossible for me to stir in this matter and keep my 
presence in New York City asecret. I can see that my mother winces 
at any revival of the old talk.” 


“ Naturally.” 
“Quite naturally. I spent half an hour with her this morning. 
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After getting back, I sent a special delivery letter to Miss Hartuff. In 
that I took the liberty, old fellow, of telling her that you would call 
this afternoon, about six o’clock, for her final statement in this matter. 
Will it be asking too much ?” 

“Not at all. Not at all. What the deuce! if I should ever 
tumble into such a devil of a mess, and wanted a friendly hand, wouldn’t 
you extend it ?” 

“T hope never to be put to that test.” 

“Of course. Yes,sodoI. But there’s no knowing.” 

Bradish looked at him critically. Dicky was not a handsome man, 
. but there was a certain courtesy of manner and gentleness of soul about 
him that went to the making of a very winning personality. 

“T don’t believe I ever heard your name mentioned in connection 
with any woman, Dick. How have you escaped ?” 

“ Mention ?” 

“No, falling in love, or,” with a bitter smile, “fancying yourself 
in love?” 

“Oh, but, by Jove, I have not escaped. I am always —* in 
love. Had a fresh fall only this morning, see?” 

“ Oh! y? 

“Yes, indeed. Splendid girl. Sensible, handsome, dignified. I’m 
curious to see what she will be after six months of her mother.” 

“You speak of the mother as a menace.” 

““That’s what she is. Nice little woman, too, simply delightful to 
get away time with, but queer attitude towards her daughter. More 


like lying in ambush for a rival. Jealous of her girl’s youth and 
beauty. I foresee complications there. I detest complications. Why 


can’t people sail straight along under clean sails——” 


“Sometimes the rigging gets fouled, and the devil is to pay gener- 
ally before the hand supposed to be on the helm can port it.” 

‘“‘ By the way, yachting used to be one of your fads.” 

“When I was a gentleman.” 

“You've got a beastly trick of abusing yourself, Bradish. It 
doesn’t go down with me.’ 

“You were speaking about Miss Craycraft, I imagine.” 

“Yes. But what made you hit on her?” 

‘“‘ My mother was speaking of her very enthusiastically. She shares 
your exalted opinion of the daughter and 

Dicky laughed. “ My anxieties about the mother? Oh, I suppose 
she will get used to the handsome young thing. Just now she is on 
the raw, and isn’t sharp enough to hide it.” 

He took out his watch to consult it. If he had to invade that 
nasty neighborhood again, he should have preferred an earlier hour. 
He was to dine at eight, and He put his watch back with an 
almost imperceptible frown. 

Mackaye was not noticing him. His eyes were fixed on a laboring- 
man seated on a bench just across the walk, eating his noonday meal 
from a yellow dish. The yellow dish, with a napkin knotted about it, 
had just arrived in a baby’s perambulator. The baby’s mother was 
sitting on the bench, evidently posting the baby’s father in all the home 
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happenings that had intervened between his early breakfast and his 
luncheon. She had a blue straw hat on, lavishly decorated with 
buttercups. When she told anything funny, she showed all her strong 
white teeth and the yellow buttercups danced. Her coarse blue serge 
dress was too short to hide her large, comfortably shod feet. Her 
“ common-sense” shoes were dusty. She had, perhaps, pushed the 
baby’s perambulator, with the baby’s feet pinioned by its father’s 
dinner, all the way from First Avenue. 

The baby’s feet were more distinctly in evidence than its head. 
The latter had almost disappeared under a big stiff hat and a misplaced 
pillow. The baby tried to draw attention to this fact by a series of 
gurgled protests, which produced no appreciable effect on any one. 

Sparrows came close up to the family group and helped themselves 
boldly to the crumbs that fell between the laborer’s legs. He was 
mending the asphalt walks in the square, when he was not sitting by 
the buttercupped hat. His work was hot, dusty, and arduous. The 
hands with which he handled the food the baby had helped to bring 
him were coarse, sinewy, grimy. 

After he had eaten all there was in the yellow dish, he handed it 
back to his wife. She tied the red-edged towel about it again, and 
righted the baby in its perambulator. She and the asphalt-mender 
nodded a good-by to each other. The nod held half.a dozen kisses. 
The man went back to his work. The woman and the baby travelled 
eastward. The sparrows alone, of the little family party, remained. 
There were still some crumbs to be garnered. Your sparrow is an 
economist. 

The two gentlemen on the bench had fallen into the silence that is 
permissible between friends and intimates quite sure of each other. It 
was Bradish who broke it. 

“ Happy dog !” 

it9 Who 9)? 7 

Dicky came out of his revery with a start, and put his hat on. He 
had surprised himself reflecting on the shape of Juliette Craycraft’s 
head and the exact shade of brown that would describe her hair. 

“ That fellow just going back to that asphalt furnace.” 

Dicky adjusted his monocle and scrutinized the back of the laborer. 

“Happy! What the deuce! how can a fellow be happy in a 
shirt of such unquestionable antiquity? Doubt if he takes a tub more 
than once a week. Bah!” 

“Perhaps not so often. - Did you notice his wife?” 

“The lady in buttercups and large teeth? Yes. Should not call 
her especially handsome.” 

“She was plain to ugliness. And the baby ?” 

~ Red legs in gray flannel. Poor little devil. Yes. What of 
it all? 

“Tt was a family,—a simple, united family, with one common end 
in existence.” 

“‘ How to pay rent, perhaps, on a fly-trap, called a flat, at the top 
of a fire-trap, called an apartment house. Nothing particularly inter- 
esting in all that.” 
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“ And yet—I envy that man.” 

“‘ Oh, the devil you do! That’s what comes of an empty stomach. 
Nothing perverts a man’s view of life like an empty stomach. If you 
have no regard for yours, you must have for mine. If we sit here 
much longer I shall find myself envying the possessor of every paper 
bag holding digestible possibilities.” 

Bradish got up with a laugh. He and “ Richard” were very com- 
fortable together in the big old house just across the park. They did 
not spend all their time talking about his troubles. ‘Time had cauter- 
ized the old wound. He was not conscious of any desire in connection 
with his wife. He wanted his daughter, and he meant to have her. 

“Ts it a letter or a message I am to carry?” Dicky asked, as he 
and Bradish sat smoking after their luncheon. 

“A message, if you will be so good. Tell her that she will save 
herself a great deal of trouble by giving you the name of my daughter’s 
friend. As much as I dislike the publicity, I shall put it in the hands 
of detectives at once. When it gets into the hands of the detectives, 
it follows that the papers will have it. Perhaps, though, that sort of 
free advertising may not be displeasing to her.” 

“Oh, come now, don’t be too hard on her. She is a woman. 
You and she separated, you best know why. But—let up on her, 
Brad. She is a woman, a sort of cousin of mine, and I don’t care to 
hear her credited with all the vices.” 

“You are right. What matters it all now? She is leading the 
life that best suits her. I will do the same thing when I get back to 
my old rustic couple out yonder in Abercrombie.” 

Visions of the idyllic life which he and Jenny would lead “ out 
yonder” in the little Iowa village followed him all that day,—followed 
him into the gloaming when he sat alone after Dick had left him for 
the Hartuff flat. He was surprised at the vitality of his longing, at 
the buoyancy of his expectation. 

“Of course,” he said, “I will have to win her love. But I will 
do that. .I can. Oh, my little girl, fair lady was never wooed and 
won as you will be by your lonely father.” 

Into a pleasant vision of how Jenny and he were to study together, 
walk together, work together for the good of the kindly villagers 
already his friends, a quick foot-fall penetrated. The door of the 
library was flung open impetuously. Dick’s voice rang out fretfully. 

“You in here, Bradish? Why the devil didn’t you order lights?” 

“ What brings you back so quickly ?” 

“ Miss Hartuff sailed for Europe this afternoon at five o’clock.” 

“Sailed for Europe? Do you mean that she is gone ?—gone 
without a word, without a line ?” 

‘Gone, most emphatically. As for a line, that idiot of a janitor 
says that she left a letter addressed to me, which he was to deliver in 
person, but her old beast of a father called for it, and said that he was 
to deliver it in person.” 

“ Her father ?” 

“The old sot I told you about.” 

Bradish sank back in his chair, white and trembling. 
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“Do you suppose she had told you where Jenny was, and then 
repented ?” 

“TI suppose that drunken old dog has stolen the letter ; and, by the 
Lord Harry, I will put him behind bars for it, if it takes every dollar 
I have in the world.” 

“ He lived with his daughter ?” 

“Yes,” said Dick, ringing for lights and pacing the floor restlessly. 
“ By the way, Bradish, do you know anything about the fellow ?” 

“ Morris Hartuff?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Nothing more than that I was so unfortunate as to marry his 
daughter. He was at one time cashier for a firm in College Place. 
In good standing until he got to drinking.” 

“He is a beastly-looking object now,” said Dicky, with a remi- 
niscent flash of disgust. ‘‘ He’s cut out a nice job for me.” 

“Drop it, Richard. Drop it all. Of course the letter was about 
my business.” 

“ He has a room there,” said Dick, interrupting him without apology, 
“and I have told the janitor to lock him up and telegraph for me on 
his first appearance. That is about all we can do until we have caught 
our hare.” 


And Mackaye agreed that it was. 





© 
CHAPTER XIII. 


On the very day after Miss Hartuff’s futile excursion to the little 
red house up among the hundreds, it became the scene of activities 
which the resident goat and the hen, who had made her own arrange- 
ments for the season, disapproved of highly. 

Shingles began to fly in all directions under the vigorous demon- 
strations of two repairers on the roof; the clothes-line, which under 
normal conditions would have still furnished the goat a good many 
“square meals,” was perverted from its original purpose and swung 
high above his head, loaded with tin dinner-buckets; the eleven 
creamy eggs snugly deposited in a feed-box under the seat of the 
milk-wagon were jarred beyond all hope of fructification by the 
shoving of the old wagon into an obscure corner, against the great 
rocks that walled the house in from the grand Boulevard. 

Paint-pots stood about on the floors and door-steps. Brand-new 
wooden shutters gleamed in unpainted freshness. The well under the 
apple-tree was provided with a new windlass. Every twig of the 
wistaria-vine was treated with the utmost respect. The picket fence, 
which was presumed to protect the tiny flower-garden in front from 
the contracted hennery behind the house, was painted a brilliant green. 

The little red house was founded on a rock. Who had originally 
built it no one seemed to know, nor why the premises should be 
fifteen or twenty feet below the level of the street. 

Gray stone walls encircled it. The walls climbed to the level of 
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the street and then stopped. A flight of steps led downward into a 
little yard gay with zinnias, hydrangeas, and peonies. 

Few passers-by had either time or inclination to peer down into 
the stone-encircled cottage. ~ People have so much to do in their own 
behalf that curiosity about others slips into a proper insignificance in 
a place like New York. 

Those who dwelt in the little red house gave as little heed to the 
wayfarers on the Boulevard. There were a few houses close about 
them. Such as there were were massive modern homes of wealth. 

There was not much to see from the top of the flight of steps but 
a shining stretch of river, the gleaming white of a soldier’s mausoleum, 
soft bands of green grass edging an asphalted speedway, and a noise- 
less procession of bicyclers. 

Those who dwelt in the little red house had been familiar with 
these sights for so many years that the moment must be very empty 
of interest indeed that furnished them time for consciously taking 
them all in. 

Their moments were seldom empty, rarely too full, never rushed. 
A curiously placid life was lived the year through under the roof that 
was given over to repairers just at the time of Dora’s visit. An ex- 
periment in soul-culture was being tried in that modest little red house, 
—advantageously tried, for the excellent reason that the experimenter 
knew exactly what results he desired to achieve, and the experimented 
upon was altogether unconscious of the process. 

The goat was an experimenter, too. Before the house was declared 
ready for reoccupation he had tested every paint-pot, and was pre- 
pared to pass intelligently on the respective nutritive qualities of wall- 
paper and old shingles. The apple-blossoms had all fallen away from 
the gnarled old tree at the gable end, leaving a shining mass of 
greenery to tone down the brilliant freshness of the new red coat. 

The experimenter had given his orders before turning the repairers 
loose upon the premises : 

“You are to renovate, but not to alter. The place suits me just as 
itis. I want it made thoroughly fresh and clean,—nothing more.” 

Only one unfamiliar object greeted the returning tenants when they 
were summoned home from exile,—a brilliant Mexican hammock 
swung between two locust-trees. - 

The returned tenants were three,—an old woman, a young girl, 
and a St. Bernard dog, who was companion and protector both to his 
human friends. 

The old woman was not pleasant to look upon. Her eyes were 
crossed, several of her front teeth were wanting, and her voice was 
sharp to acidity. She was an excellent illustration of how heavily one 
may be handicapped by physical unattractiveness and yet be lovable. 
A clean, healthy, lofty soul tenanted Madame Silverman’s crabbed 
body. Perhaps only two creatures in the world credited her with it,— 
unless indeed Sir Roland, the St. Bernard, may be counted in as a 
third; but his opinion can only be guessed at. Those two were the 
Experimenter and “ the Child.” 

The child seldom heard the name bestowed upon her in baptism, 
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which was Jeanne Evelyn. To have heard herself called Jeanne 
Evelyn Mackaye would have given her a sense of unfamiliarity with 
her own happy little self. There were very few people in the world 
who knew anything at all about her. Of these few, the Experimenter 
and Madame Henriette were her devoted slaves. 

On Sunday she went to church, a little yellow Methodist church 
close by. She attended its Sunday-school, too. By her teacher and 
the pastor of the yellow church she was called Evelyn Silverman. 
When she was alluded to at all behind her back, it was as “old 
Madame Silverman’s beautiful little girl.’ Few understood what the 
tie between them was; fewer cared. One of the most comforting 
things about the rushing current of city life is that it leaves very little 
time for prying into what does not concern you. 

It was vaguely understood that a gentleman, not a young man, 
came to the little red house in the hollow not infrequently. He was 
a handsome man, grave and dignified, dressed always with that 
equal regard for externals which characterizes the city man of 
affairs. 

His irregular supervision of the small household seemed to settle 
the child’s social status. “ Poor little thing!’ “But that was no 
reason why the doors of church or Sunday-school should be closed 
against her.” 

“The thing was common,”—so common as to rob it of all its 
terror. Doubtless, if every home in the city could be unroofed, 
scores, ay, thousands, of pretty children not half so well looked after 
would be revealed. 

The child had reached her tenth year, with a few simple beliefs 
that filled her heart to overflowing with bubbling happiness. Her 
three chief articles of faith were, in their order, these:. This world 
was so beautiful that one ought to be happy just because one was per- 
mitted to live in it; her guardian was the lovingest and handsomest 
man in it; and even if Madame Henriette (“Granny”) was less 
pleasant to look upon than “ Guardy,” or Sir Roland either, it would 
be a sad world without that crabbed old friend. 

The child had been all over the renovated house by the time 
Madame Henriette had hobbled into her own room and put away her 
best bonnet and gloves. 

“Granny, it is just lovely! The paper in my room is dotted over 
with little pink rose-buds, good enough to smell. And the sweetest 
fresh matting on the floor. Oh, it is good to be at home again !” 

She heaved a long sigh of contentment, then flung her hair back 
on her shoulders with a gay laugh. 

“ Now I’m going to try the new hammock.” 

“There’s strawberries to be stemmed, and peas to be shelled for 
dinner. Am I to do it all?” 

Madame Henriette was tired. The home-coming had been by 
rail, which she hated. The child looked as fresh as a dew-spangled 
pansy. She came far enough into her nurse’s room to put her arms 
about the skinny brown neck : 

“Now, if you are going to be cross half an hour after getting back 
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to our lovely, brand-new house, Sir Roland and I will be very much 
displeased with you.” 

Sir Roland was standing in the door-way, taking silent note of all 
the changes that had been made in his absence. It was his habit to 
endorse any statement made in his name by the child. 

He struck his bushy tail against the door-way now, and looked at 
Madame Henriette mildly. The old woman looked mollified. 

“T don’t feel cross, but just dead tired, child. I wish I may never 
be called to leave. home for a whole day at a time again. I do, indeed.” 

“But it was lovely there, too,” said the happy child, looking 
vaguely at space. “Such high green mountains to climb. But I’m 
glad to be at home,—oh, so glad! And such a wonderful lot of things 
to tell Guardy. I hope he will come to dinner. Where are the 
strawberries? I can sit in the hammock and stem them. The house 
won’t hold me this afternoon, I’m so happy.” 

“If you are going to sit in the hammock, child, wear your hat. 
This sun is terrible on complexions.” 

“As if I cared!” said the child, dancing away at a pace which put 
Sir Roland’s dignified steps at a discount. 

Madame Henriette looked out of the window presently, to see if 
her injunction about the hat had been obeyed. A pretty picture was 
unfolded by the drawing of her sash curtain. 

The child, in her white-ribboned sailor hat, was slowly swinging 
in the gay new hammock, in her lap the wooden bow! piled high with 
the crimson strawberries she was stemming. Sir Roland stretched his 
tawny length on the green grass at her feet, his head resting on his 
outstretched paws. With one little tan-clad foot pressed against his 
side, the child kept herself in motion. The goat had joined the party 
shyly. He stood eying the strawberry stems greedily. There was no 
reason why he should not appropriate them, but the knowledge, gained 
by bitter experience, that any demonstrations on his part would be 
promptly resented by Sir Roland had a restraining effect. 

akeme Henriette dropped the curtain as softly as if she feared to 
dissolve the pretty picture by too long gazing, and went about her 
household affairs in the recovered equanimity that comes with loosened 
corset-strings and discarded boots. 

The afternoon sunlight fell aslant through the branches of the 
locust-trees. The white blossoms drifted softly earthward. Some of 
them fell upon the child’s pink dress. She drew in their fragrance 
with a long breath of pleasure. The strawberries were all stemmed. 
She knotted a napkin about the bowl and swung it to a low branch. 
Then she folded her hands behind her head, and swung herself lazily 
with her foot planted on Sir Roland’s side. 

Bees hummed drowsily in the hot, sweet air; from the street above 
the gray stone wall the tinkle of car-bells came at short intervals; 
through the green lattice of the locust-trees she glimpsed the deep blue 
canopy of a cloudless sky. Everything was so lovely, and she was so 
happy! 

a and slower the gay hammock swung under the sweet locust- 
blossoms. Sir Roland opened his eyes, and shut them again. There 
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was nothing for him to do. The child was safe. The strawberries 
were safe; the goat had retired. He snapped lazily at a fly, closed his 
great jaws, and slept. 

So did the child. 

The Experimenter came down the long flight of steps against the 
gray stone wall, with the quick motion of one who goes to meet a 
pleasant thing without fear of miscarriage. The gay hammock and 
its sleeping occupant caught his immediate attention. In another’ 
moment he was kneeling on the grass with his arms about the child. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


MapAME HENRIETTE spread her fat hands to embrace all the 
fresh enchantments of the little red cottage, and looked at the Ex- 

rimenter. 

“ And to think how bent you once were on destroying it all!” 

“That was before it became a casket. Now it is a shrine.” 

The old woman laughed. It-did not add to her beauty to display 
her few uneven teeth. 

“ Effusive language for a Wall Street man.” 

“It is not language that Wall Street could understand. But 
that does not affect its truth. I take sanctuary here from the envy, 
hatred, and malice that confront me elsewhere. It is the only spot 
where I am sure I shall not be confronted with indirectness, greed, 
trickery, frivolity. It means much to a man so constituted that he 
cannot ignore certain moral cravings.” 

They were the best of friends, Madame Henriette and the Ex- 
perimenter. Each recognized what was best in the other. Both 
united their energies for one object, and by that fact set aside all 
imaginary lines of separation. The Experimenter was accounted, in 
his circle, an aristocrat. Madame Henriette alone knew him as a 
democrat, with a fine scorn of factitious distinctions. She shook her 
head at him soberly. 

“My friend, it makes me tremble to see how you are centring your 
affections on that child.” 

“For lack of something nearer home.” 

“T read the society columns in the morning paper regularly. To 
myself, of course. Never to her.” 

“God forbid !” 

“And they say you have a very beautiful daughter of your own. 
Is Jeanne defrauding her ?” 

“Of nothing that she values.” 

“T lived in the great world once,” she said, reflectively ; “ got as 
near to those fashionable dames as a governess was ever permitted,—so 
near that my robust soul sickened at the emptiness of it all.” 

The Experimenter was sitting in the largest chair in the small 
parlor. It was newly decorated with a head-rest of the child’s own 
manufacture. 

She had drawn his attention to it with shy pride. Morning-glories 

Voi. LVII.—14 ’ 
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of questionable proportions, and sweet peas whose counterparts were 
not to be found in nature, straggled wildly over it. It had been 
worked for him during that absence in the Catskills which brought the 
dubious flowers into harmony. 

He turned his head now, so as to give Madame Henriette his polite 
attention. She was hemming napkins under a hot Rochester lamp. A 
shade of amber tempered its ferocity for those at a little distance. 

“Perhaps if I had been handsome my robust soul would not have 
sickened so readily.” The old woman laughed at her own expense. 
“T think sometimes I must be a hypocrite, I like so well to read about 
the gossip of gay and fashionable women. I see that your daughter 
has scored a social triumph.” 

“Then you already class her among the fashionable women ?” 

“T don’t know. I supposed her mother’s daughter would be a 
queen by right of inheritance. Your wife is a leader,—a most graceful 
one. I saw her at the great wedding.” 

“ Perhaps it is you who are right, and I who do not know. Yes, 
my daughter is handsome. She is also very distant. I wish my little 
Jeanne could give her lessons in loving.” 

There was a note of weariness in his voice. He turned his gaze 
away from the hot lamp, towards the window. Just beyond it he 
could see the light branches of a hop-vine swaying above the white 
lattice arbor. From the dining-room in the rear Jeanne’s voice came 
to him, in a call as soft and sweet as a wood-pigeon’s note: 

“Godfather, do you like your lemonade very sweet, or very sour?” 

“ Both.” 

A ripple of laughter, and presently the child came towards him, 
bringing a tumbler in each hand. She laughed nervously as she put 
one down before him. 

“Granny says it is time I was learning to do something useful.” 

“That is manifestly unjust of granny,” said the Experimenter. 
“ A young woman who can embroider such lovely morning-glories and 
sweet peas has already learned to do something.” 

“You would not say they were pretty if you did not think so: 
would you, Guardy ?” 

She glanced shyly at her handiwork, boldly revealed now that the 
handsome gray head was bent over the lemonade. 

“No. Why should [? We all tell the truth—here.” 

“Granny thought the morning-glories sprawled too much, and I 
thought some of the sweet peas looked funny.” 

She stood with her pretty head on one side, her small unringed 
hands clasped loosely in front of her. Her tender eyes, the deepest 
tint of gray, questioned him with an intensity out of all proportion to 
the matter in hand. 

“ But, if you like it, nothing matters.” 

“T like it most emphatically, and, if I were not busy drinking 
lemonade, which I also like, I would give you another kiss of thanks. 
But where is your glass?” 

“T wanted first to make sure that yours and granny’s were all 
right.” 
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“ They are quite right. At least, mine is. You will want a little 


more sugar in yours, I suspect.” ; 

When she had disappeared again, Madame Silverman resumed her 
subject with singular directness. 

“‘ Next Thursday is Jeanne’s birthday.” 

“Yes. Ten, is it?” 

“Ten, And very well grown for her years.” 

“T wish we could keep her just where she is always.” 

“Which, of course, we cannot do. She grows taller and more 
beautiful every day.” 

“She has the face of a Madonna.” 

“ And the soul of an unspotted child. But”—the old woman 
leaned forward and lowered her voice to an eager undertone—“ what 


is to be the outcome of it all?” 
“ Outcome ?” 


“Yes, You are certainly not so unpractical as to fancy we can go 


on in this way forever ?” 

“No, but I am afraid I have been obstinately refusing to look 
forward to any change.” 

“ And yet it must come; and perhaps soon.” 

The Experimenter put down his emptied glass with an impatient 
thud. 

‘You seem bent upon spoiling my first evening for me.” 

“ As well this one as the next. It spoils my nights for me, think- 
ing about the future.” 

Jeanne had got into a romp with Sir Roland in the dining-room, 
and this was as good a time as any to talk her over with the Experi- 
menter. 

“ Between us, we have managed to bring an exceedingly beautiful 
child to the age of ten with a nature as free from guile as it was on 
the day of her birth. With me for her sole companion, she has learned 
to look at life practically, without sordidness ; earnestly, without gloom. 
Everything means something to Jeanne. Indirectness, deceit, hypocrisy, 
are things she can form no conception of. She has been permitted to 
show love where she felt it.” She held up a hand to deprecate inter- 
ruption. “So far, so well. Your theories and my experience, your 
money and my labor, have combined to make your experiment in soul- 
culture a success. What next?” 

“Ts the child growing restless ?” 

“ Restless! Jeanne restless? No. At least, not any more so than 
a humming-bird that flits from one flower-cup to another can be called 
so. She finds sweetness in everything. No, my friend, it is I, old 
Henriette, who am growing, not restless, perhaps, but anxious. We 
cannot go on in this way forever. Presently, almost before we know 
it, the pretty thing will be a young lady. The flower we have watched 
so tenderly is fast unfolding. What then?” 

Receiving no response, she went on : 

“We are not living in the age of romance. Our Beauty will not 
sleep until her Prince comes at the appointed time for her awakening. 
If I should die, for instance ?” 
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“You are not feeling ill?” The Experimenter looked at her with 
such a startled expression that Madame Silverman smiled broadly. 

“Your tender solicitude for my health, dear friend, shows that you, 
too, see what a snarl might ensue. Light years, now, since my little 
nursling won your heart by her beauty and sweetness. Longer than 
that since her father and mother forsook her. Surely the Lord did 
take her up when he put her in your hands.” 

The Experimenter sighed : ‘She has done more for me than I can 
ever do for her. She has rested me. She has given my heart the 
outlet it needed to keep it from freezing over. She has kept alive my 
faith in the possibilities of her sex.” 

“‘ And yet she promises to be a very embarrassing problem to you. 
You called this dear old home a casket a little while ago, which was 
the language of a man extravagantly in love with his own handicraft. 
We cannot keep Jeanne, like a veritable gem, always shut up in a 
casket for fear of tarnishment or theft. What are we going to do 
with her when the inevitable moment arrives?” 

The man looked at her in genuine distress. 

“You must give mea little time in which to face this problem. 
I cannot let Jeanne go out of my life, nor can I transplant her into 
the hotbed my wife and daughter flourish in. She would wither like 
a wild violet roughly transferred from the shade it loved into the hot 
sunshine.” 

Madame Henriette was obdurate. 

“Yes, it is a problem, but it must be solved.” 

She laid aside one napkin, and fell to creasing the hem of another. 
The man opposite her watched her blunt finger-tips, without seeing 
her or them. 

In memory he had gone back to the day, eight years ago, when he 
had come up-town to inspect a piece of property he had acquired some 
time before, through an agent. The agent had reported that on a 
certain section of his land he would find a tumble-down old house, 
fit only for firewood. The situation, though, was picturesque in the 
extreme, and if he had any intention of building an up-town residence 
it would be well to give it his personal inspection. 

He had given it his personal inspection, and had found there, 
dwelling in the shanty he had purchased, a brown-skinned old woman 
and a beautiful child of two years. 

The old woman was French, which meant that she was vivacious 
and irascible. She had taken a year’s Jease of the place. It was not 
fit for “ pigs to live in,” but the child was pining away in a down- 
town boarding-house, and she had moved up there to give it the bene- 
fit of up-town air. She did not propose to move. 

Then she had called the child to “come speak to the gentleman.” 
And the child had come, lifting tender, shy eyes to his face, and offer- 
ing her baby lips to be kissed. The new landlord of the old house 
had been moved to ask some questions about the beautiful child. 

The old woman had not been averse to a little gossip. She gave 


him the child’s history frankly. 
The father, a gentleman, had financial trouble of a shady sort, 
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left the country, died; the mother had no way of supporting herself 
but the stage. Child was in her way. Madame Henriette’s daughter 
had nursed the little thing when it was a baby, but she had since 
married a floor-walker, and had a baby of her own to nurse. She, 
the old tenant of the old house, was glad to take the child for the 
little the mother could pay. Now she had come to love it above 
everything in the world. Its name? Jeanne Evelyn Mackaye. 

The landlord had stared at that, and called the child back to his 
knee. That had been the beginning of the loving contract between 
himself and the child. Through Madame Henriette he had signified 
to the mother that he was willing to do a father’s part by her child, 
if she would give her up entirely and keep his name out of the trans- 
action, as it was of no importance to any one but herself. 

Miss Hartuff had agreed to both conditions. Eight years of 
peaceful possession had followed upon her formal relinquishment of 
the child to his care. And now here was Madame Henriette, in the 
first blush of his recovered happiness, asking him what he was going 
to do with Jeanne in a few years from then. 

With his head reclining on Jeanne’s “funny” sweet peas, he went 
over the whole field. He had closed his eyes. Madame Henriette 
glanced up at him once or twice, then broke his revery in twain with 
her sharp, shrill tones. 

“You know it is not time alone we are to count with. Accidents 
might happen. I might break my neck, or swallow a fish-bone, or— 
or——” She laughed cheerfully. 

“If the worst comes to the worst,” said the Experimenter, goaded 
into utterance, “ there is her grandmother.” 

“Her grandmother! Good Lord !” 

And Madame Henriette fell to chuckling so violently that her 
spectacles tumbled to the floor. The backward scraping of her chair 
in search of them brought Jeanne into the room. 

“ You are not going, godfather? Oh, I thought it was you getting 
up to go.” She came and perched on the arm of his chair, encircling 
his neck with both arms. 

“Poor Sir Roland is getting fat and lazy. He can’t romp any 
time. I saw a lovely greyhound up in the mountains, Guardy. I 
wish I had one.” 

“Do you? Well, more unreasonable demands than that have 
been gratified.” 

“Oh, I don’t think I really want it very much. I just happened 
to think how a greyhound could romp.- But I am afraid Sir Roland 
would be jealous, and we might have trouble with them. What do 
you think about it, granny ?” 

“That there would be the very mischief to pay,” said granny, with 
decision. “Sir Roland won’t stand a rival. There would never bea 
moment’s peace on the premises. We don’t want any more dogs.” 

“Then we don’t want a greyhound, Guardy; but we are very 
much obliged to you for offering us one.” 

She was combing her slim fingers through his thick gray hair. 
Her sweet face was very close to his. He drew her nearer, and kissed 
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her almost solemnly on the forehead. Then he put her away from 
him gently. 

“Tt is late for a young lady just home from 2 railroad trip to be 
out of bed. I think I will say good-night now.’ 

She went with him to the top of the stairway ed led to the street, 
and stood there while he picked his way across the gravel towards an 
advancing street-car. 

He glanced back, and waved his hand to her. The drooping 
branches of an elm-tree soon hid her slim little figure from his loving 
sight. She stood there until the tinkle of the car-bell died drowsily 
away in the distance. Long rows of light beaded the Boulevard, as 
far as her eyes could penetrate. The red gleam of cyclers’ lanterns 
flashed past her, with the whizzing sound of wings, at short intervals. 
There were stars overhead, golden points in a dark blue vault. 

Madame Henriette’s sharp voice recalled her. She turned obe- 
diently and descended the steps. 

“Tt is so beautiful up there, where one can see the = rows of 
lamps under the trees, granny. Then,” with a laugh, “I might have 
— Guardy to get me a wheel. Sir "Roland would not be jealous of 
that. 

“ A wheel !” 

“Yes: it must be lovely to go spinning through space without any 
noise or jostle; almost as nice as flying. Yes, I think Guardy must 
give me a wheel on my birthday.” 

Madame Henriette belonged to the old school. The old school 
holds that a woman’s foot and ankle are things not to be put in evi- 
dence unnecessarily. Jeanne boldly expressing a desire to wheel gave 
her something akin to shock. 

It was revolutionary, and revolution was naughtiness misspelled. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Tuat delicate branch of social surgery known as “ picking people 
to pieces” can best be performed in the privacy of one’s own apart- 
ments, with the help of assistants selected for their experience and 
discretion. 

Sometimes these provisions are neglected, and what otherwise might 
prove a harmless and safe operation results in pain and disaster. 

The atmosphere has a carrying capacity worth many dozens of that 
mythical little bird credited with such a volume of ready-made mischief. 

It was the atmosphere that enlightened Mrs. Jaffrey Craycraft on 
a subject about which she was naturally concerned. 

Enlightenment came to her very much as a sunstroke or an electric 
shock might have come, with suddenness, accompanied by a pricking 
sensation. 

She was sitting by a window, fanning herself decorously. Her 
face was towards the unlovely interior of a hotel parlor. Not her own 
hotel; she would have considered it a humiliation to have her name in 
any hotel register this side of Paris or Berlin. 
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The opening of the Jaffrey-Craycraft cottage at Newport had been 
duly chronicled in, the New York papers, when she and Juliette, with 
the necessaries of life not obtainable out of New York, had come on 
over a month before. 

The necessaries of life included a companion, Lipscomb, two maids, 
and the ponies. 

Some people were staying at this hotel whom Jaffrey wanted her to 
be polite to. “If the people should prove to be half-way decent,” 
she supposed she would have to invite them todinner. “ Awful bore.” 

The hotel piazzas held the usual contingent of women in diaphanous 
gowns, reading, yawning, flirting, backbiting. 

Two of the last-named sort, losing sight of the fact that an open 
window is as good a conductor of sound as of air, were discussing the 
event of the week, the ball at the Casino, in their clear, frank, American 
voices, suggestive of deafness in their auditors, or of a deathless de- 
termination to be heard at any cost. 

The Casino ball had come off the night previous, and Mrs. Craycraft 
recalled the comfortable fact that individually she had scored a most 
signal triumph on the occasion. Such being the case, it was natural 
that she should lend a languid interest to the piazza gossips while 
waiting for “ Jaffrey’s people.” 

“The mother is quite nice, and really does know how to dress. 
What an exquisite shade of lavender! But the daughter is simply 
unendurable,—‘ a Daniel come to judgment.’ ” 

Mrs. Craycraft gasped. This verdict from a hotel piazza! 

The dissecting-knife was promptly passed into the other’s hands: 

“Yes, a regular Lady Disdainful. But perhaps it is just as well. 
If the daughter were as fond of admiration as the mother, domestic 
harmony would be hopelessly shattered. I rather like the girl. She 
is unusual, She is not always on a smirk.” 

“ Perhaps she has selected the serious réle, as an artistic contrast to 
her mother’s kittenishness,” 

And then Jaffrey’s people came in, and Mrs. Craycraft gave them 
all of her attention through a ten minutes’ call. She even went the 
length of inviting them to dinner for the coming Tuesday, finding 
them more than “ half-way decent.” 

Rolling homeward in her landau, she circumstanced the gossip the 
air had brought to her, and located it. 

She was “kittenish,” and Juliette was “a Daniel come to judg- 
ment”! Nothing was more fatal to a woman than any assumption of 
superiority. People did not come to Newport to be judged : they came 
to dress and—rest. 

Exactly what they rested from was not quite clear, seeing that the 
whirl of summer activity was merely the whirl of winter activity 
minus furs and plus fans. 

Individually, she could afford to smile at the nonsense she had 
overheard. Her record was made. Detraction follows success as 
naturally and inevitably as the darkness of night follows the noonday 
glare. But Juliette! In her first season to be called “ unusual,” and 
“a Daniel”! It would prove fatal. It was not to be passed over. 
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She went direct from her carriage to her daughter’s rooms. She 
found her writing letters. 

“ May I come in, Juliette? I have something to say.” Her voice 
sounded aggressive. 

Juliette stood up courteously to receive her. 

“Certainly. You have been te see father’s friends ?” 

“Yes.” She flung herself into a chair. 

“T would have gone with you had I known.” 

Mrs. Craycraft frowned. “I wish you had gone instead of me. 
You might have heard something that would have done you good.” 

“Yes? 

‘Sometimes it does a girl good to see herself as others see her. 
And, Juliette,” she added, with mounting color, “people are calling 
you ‘a Daniel come to judgment.’ ” 

* I should have thought my sex would have protected me from that 
charge. 

Juliette’s lips parted in an amused smile, but she retained the perfect 
gravity of eye which had won her reputation for seriousness. 

Mrs. Craycraft ruffled her plumage angrily. “Oh, I knew before- 
hand that you would treat the whole matter from a lofty stand-point 
of superiority. You are extremely childish in your determination not 
to respect certain social regulations. If you want to be different from 
everybody else, if you are different from everybody else, you ought to 
withdraw from association with them. You have no right to mingle 
daily and nightly with the circle you belong to by birthright and 


virtually condemn everything it says and does. Your unsmiling face 


9” 


and silent moods make people call you ‘ unendurable. 
'“T think you are right, mother.” 

“ About what?” 

It was such a surprise to have Juliette’s prompt endorsement that 
the inconsequent little woman had to stop to discover what particular 
part of her discourse had deserved it. 

“ About my mingling so constantly with the people who live only 
to enjoy life.” 

‘“* Does anybody deliberately live for any other purpose?” Then, 
impetuously, “If you don’t care for things yourself, Juliette, you have 
no right to spoil my life in this fashion, You are spoiling it. You 
are making me utterly wretched.” 

“‘ Now the charge is becoming serious.” 

“ Of course it is serious. I am always serious when you are up for 
discussion, I repeat, Juliette, you make me utterly wretched. I have 
no fancy at all for being seen in public with a—with a Daniel in petti- 
coats. If you feel so entirely superior to all the world—my world,— 
why, I would—yes, I truly would—embrace the Catholic religion and 
put on a nun’s bonnet. I suppose all the women who make guys of 
themselves in that fashion have begun just as you have.” 

Juliette glanced towards her writing-desk. She had been answer- 
ing Dolly’s last letter when her mother had swooped down upon her, 
scattering her ideas. The glance was intercepted. 

“T see that you look upon me as an impertinent intruder. You 
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would much rather be writing your letters. What I have said counts 
for nothing.” 

Mrs. Craycraft was showing considerable temper. Since Juliette’s 
arrival Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye’s philosophy had been impossible of prac- 
tice. The girl was a perpetual irritant, with her statuesque beauty, 
her childish reaching out after ideals, and her absolute self-control. 
She stood for the very things her mother had most laughed to scorn. 
That so mean a feeling as jealousy formed the basis of her perpetual 
fault-finding was not to be admitted. 

Juliette’s calm tones broke the silence : 

“On the contrary, mother, what you have said this morning counts 
for a great deal. You mean, do you, that I make you utterly wretched ?” 

“Utterly.” She had drawn off her gloves while talking, and sat 
smoothing them nicely across her silken lap. “If Levant does not 
show better judgment in selecting my gloves, I shall go back to 
the Bon Marché; but the Marché is not at all what it used to be. 
Well,”—she patted her front hair with a white, plump hand, and got 
up slowly,—“ I hope that what I have said to you will bear fruit of 
some sort, Juliette, though I don’t expect it.” 

“Tt has already done that, mother.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“No; I am afraid we don’t understand each other. Perhaps we 
will some day.” 

“Qh, heavens! you are getting into your serious mask, and three 
men here for dinner! Letty says I am looking sallow. She wants 
me to wear green to-night. What do you think ?” 

“That you are beautiful always, mother.” 

This candid statement of a very pleasant fact brought the dimples 
back to Mrs. Craycraft’s chin, and sent her away in a much better. 
humor with her daughter. 

The first use Juliette made of her recovered privacy was to add a 
postscript to her letter to Dolly : 

“It is perfectly charming to know that you will soon be within reach. 
You are right, Dolly. Do you remember our last talk that night? 
You said, ‘ Every girl ought to go in for something. Iam going in for 
something. Just what, I have not yet decided. But a few months 
of a fashionable young lady’s life have satisfied me that one must be 
born with a peculiar fitness for its requirements, or else come to grief. 

“T have come to grief, dear, promptly, and, what is much worse, 
I have brought my poor little mamma to grief, temporarily. I have 
already won the fatal distinction of being called ‘peculiar.’ I don’t 
fall into line satisfactorily. It would not at all matter, if mother did 
not worry over me so. 

“T should like to take my grievances to father. But he is not the 
jolly accessible man you describe yours to be. I sometimes look at 
him with a positive longing to put my arms about his neck and run 
my hands through his hair. But the impulse freezes at its birth, He 
is like a beautiful marble statue in our house, and mine is not the skill 
to breathe life into him. Mother is always warning me against 
‘gushing’ before him. Therefore I don’t gush,—just go on dully, 
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stupidly, monotonously, with such a great ache in my lonely heart. 
Come, Dolly dear, enter in and occupy.” 

The three men came to dinner,—unexceptionable young men, who 
knew perfectly well how to dress, how to talk, and when to go; men 
whom everybody invited to everything,—in consequence of which they 
were always well supplied with anecdotes that furnished excellent 
returns for a good dinner. 

One of these stories developed an unexpected point for Juliette. 
It was the story of a New York society girl who had outraged her 
entire connection by going into a training-school for nurses. The 
narrator touched the ash-receiver delicately with the tip of his cigar 
before summing up feelingly : 

“Shocking thing, altogether. Inexplicable, ’pon honor. The girl 
rich, handsome, well educated. No insanity in the family—here- 
tofore.’ 

Some one suggested that perhaps she had been reading “ Marcella.” 

“Perhaps. ‘There’s where the danger of reading things comes in. 
One is apt to absorb ideas. All sorts of ideas get into print nowadays.” 

Juliette evoked a maternal glare by suggesting that ‘‘ Perhaps the 
young lady wanted to be doing something.” 

Four pairs of eyes were levelled at her in surprise. The narrator 
recovered himself politely. 

“Yes, but you see, Miss Craycraft, one has to do such hard things 
in that line. I presume so, at least. Glad I’ve got no sister to dis- 
grace the family by going in for things. More than half the women 
in the world are going about with bees in their bonnets to-day.” 

The wit of the trio suggested that the bonnet of to-day would 
scarcely accommodate a bee comfortably, at least not more than one 
middling-sized bumble fellow. On the strength of this every one 
laughed joyously. 

The man who was glad that he did not have a sister to disgrace 
him by going in for things was of the opinion that one bee was quite 
sufficient to destroy the peace of an entire family, and he thought 
young women owed something to their connections,—a sentiment which 
Mrs. Craycraft endorsed so vigorously that Juliette blushed, conscious 
that a bee had just begun to buzz an idea into her bewildered brain. 

She looked so handsome in her pink confusion that the observant 
member of the trio came to her rescue dashingly. 

He hoped, with so many bees about, no one would be stung. As 
for himself, he deprecated this turning of Mrs. Craycraft’s lovely 
drawing-room into an apiary, and moved an adjournment to the 
veranda. The motion was carried. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


THE daily mail of a man of fashion who is counted eligible from 
many points of view is apt to be heavy,—in a numerical sense only,— 
and to furnish a varied literary programme. 

Mr. Dangerfield’s always did. Jerome had grown so wise with 
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the passage of the years that he could readily grade the letters of each 
delivery into: 

Grade first, important; grade second, interesting; grade third, 
“N. G.” 

Jerome was not superior to slang when it afforded convenient 
initials for labelling things that were “ no good.” 

Under “N. G.” all the blue-stamped envelopes, with flaps eco- 
nomically folded in, were piled. 

They would be from tailors, importuning Mr. Dangerfield for a 
portion of his valuable patronage. “Mr. Richard never monkeyed 
with new men in any line.” From jewellers, who had just received a 
fresh invoice of gems they “ would like him to inspect at private view.” 
From wine-merchants, anxious to control the vintage of his cellar. 
From summer-resorts, in every quarter of the globe, setting forth the 
superior claims of their own climate, indisputable this side of Eden. 
All of which sordid matter Jerome put at the bottom of the pile. On 
top were the red-stamped and sealed letters, addressed in type prin- 
cipally, containing firms’ names in their left-hand corners,—brokers, 
lawyers, and others of that ilk. Sandwiched in between grades one 
and three were the delicately tinted, faintly perfumed, square envelopes 
which were usually sealed with wax that conveyed monogrammatic 
hints to Jerome’s trained intelligence. 

Dicky’s perverted taste always inclined him to examine his sand- 
wiches first. The “Importants” could wait, and the blue-stamped 
“N. G.”s might go to the—waste-paper basket, for all he cared. 

On a certain morning towards the latter end of June, when the 
dingy dustiness of the shrubs in his own large back yard. and the 
dubious greenness of the Park grass reminded him that he was staying 
in town far beyond his usual dates, he found four or five letters in 
grade number two, which engaged his attention to the entire neglect 
of his breakfast. 

In the order of Jerome’s judicious adjustment, he read : 


“DEAR Mr. DANGERFIELD,— What in the world can possibly be 
keeping you in town this stuffy weather? My husband writes me 
that the thermometer is frolicking around in the nineties. I am holding 
back the date of my féte until I know positively when you will be 
here. You know how helpless I am without you. We have had a 
lovely season: some adorable foreigners, and some really nice Western 
people. When you do come, come prepared to tell me everything you 
know. Iam dying for a good gossipy hour with you. Jaffrey is such a 
miserable correspondent, and a worse visitor. He has been on only 
twice since we left the city, and was bored to death then. I am afraid 
Juliette is going to cultivate his cynicism. You and I, however, know 
how to put a truer valuation on society. Now do hurry up. Your 


friend, 
“ ELIZABETH CRAYCRAFT.” 


“DEAR Mr. DANGERFIELD,—I have been aware for some time 
that my son Bradish was your guest. It was exceedingly unwise for 
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him to return to the city, unless it was to dispel the cloud enveloping 
his name. He has unlimited confidence in you, and I appreciate your 
loyalty to him at its true worth. 

“‘ My son came to see me only once or twice during his stay in the 
city. I presume he has left you before this. I had expected to see 
him again. He is making a mistaken effort, I think, to discover the 
whereabouts of his daughter. The child can have no affection for 
him, and will merely be a clog on his hands. That, however, cannot 
be altered. I am afraid my son took some things I said during his 
last visit amiss. 

“T understood then that it was his intention to return to Iowa and 
leave this search in your hands. This will require money. I cannot 
think of letting you be put to any expense in the matter. Enclosed 
please find my personal cheque for five hundred dollars. Should any- 
thing of interest transpire in connection with this matter, I would 
esteem it a great kindness if you would send me a line, addressing me 
at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. 

“Yours, with confidence, 
“ELEANOR M. MacKAYE.” 


The next was one from Bradish himself : 


“ DEAR OLD Dicx,—I am off. You will come down to breakfast 
just about the time I am crossing the bridge at Albany. 

“There is nothing to keep me in New York now. The fellow I 
have put to work on this case has his instructions to work with the 
utmost privacy and to report to you. Of course you will wire me if 
anything turns up. 

“T visited the up-town flat with my man last night. Would have 
reported, but you had not got back from Staten Island when I came 
in. We found that Hartuff had never returned to the flat since the 
day his daughter sailed. Poor drunken tramp, he may have wandered 
into the country, or into the East River. 

“ Peterson, the janitor, was preparing to store the contents of the 
flat, the lease having expired yesterday, in order to rent it to other 

arties. 
re He permitted me to accompany him into the apartments. On 
the bureau in Hartuff’s room I found a pencilled note from his daughter. 
It was not sealed. Under the circumstances, I considered myself war- 
ranted in reading it. In it she told him that the letter she had written 
me under cover to you gave me all the information I was entitled to. 

“That was the letter the old miscreant made away with. My fingers 
tingle to throttle him—Stuff! What is the old tramp to me? I 
want my daughter, and I want nothing else. I intend to have her. 

“You have been as good to me as a brother. Let me take that 
back. ‘You have been very much better to me than a brother. Louis, 
my only brother, gave ready credence to my confession of fault, and 
upheld my father im his savage denunciation of me. Ah, well, let 
that go too. That snarl is one which will never be straightened out 
this side of eternity. 
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“T slunk into your home, dear boy, and I am slinking out of it, 
while you are sleeping the sound, sweet sleep of a man at peace with 
all the world. If I should stay to say good-by in person, I should 
make a fool of myself. I don’t care to slop over. 

“Since you have consented to receive my man’s reports and forward 
them to me, there is nothing to keep me here. I must get back to my 
paper. Detectives don’t work for love or fun. I must keep mine in 
funds. I hope it won’t be a bore to you to pay him over the money I 
shall send regularly from Iowa. 

“ Now that I am off your hands, I hope you will get out of town 
promptly. You have been put to it to manufacture plausible excuses 
for not going before. Quite unnecessarily, for I have known all along 
you were staying entirely on my account.” 


At the fourth and last sandwich Dicky stared with puzzled intent- 
ness. He was quite sure he had never before seen that bold, angular 
superscription. He looked at the post-mark. 

He had never heard of the place. He opened the letter and glanced 
at the writer’s name. He never had heard of the woman. And yet 


she began,— 

“My DEAR Cousin RicHARD,—This letter will be something of a 
surprise to you, but I am quite sure you will not refuse the request it 
contains.” 


Then the “ request,” sprawled all over eight pages of note-paper. 
The writer began by establishing her cousinship: her mother had 
married the half-brother of a first-cousin to Dicky’s mother. 

Mr. Dangerfield grasped his hair, twisted his moustache, and 

polished his monocle fiercely, in a mental struggle to comprehend this 
degree of consanguinity. It eluded him. Better admit the cousin- 
ship, and preserve his mental balance. 

From out the fog of reminiscent dalliance Dicky’s correspondent 
plunged abruptly into the assertion that she had a daughter, a most 
remarkable girl, who was about to establish herself in New York City 
for the purpose of pursuing her studies as a law student. The dear 
child was a brave, self-reliant creature, quite capable of carving out 
her own future unaided; but she, the writer, felt a mother’s natural 
anxiety about so young a girl’s establishing herself in a great city, 
with no friends or acquaintances to call upon. She confessed to having 
rummaged Dicky’s name out of a badly cobwebbed recess of her 
memory. She took it for granted he was married. But, whether he 
was or not, his years made it quite practicable for him to have a general 
supervision of her dear Dolly, and she claimed as much on the score 
of a cousinship which his dear mother had always affectionately recog- 
nized. Her daughter would be in New York within a few days after 
that writing, at the address given below, where she hoped he would 
call promptly. 

“ T’ll be—electrocuted first,” said Dicky, violently, 

Then he glanced back at the letter to master the crossed lines at 
the top of the page. P 
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She hoped she was safe in sending her letter to the old Stuyvesant 
Square address. Was glad to know he still made it his home. She 
had seen it in the papers. 

Jerome brought a fresh pot of cocoa. His master sipped it moodily. 
His sunny soul was full of a bitter resentment. 

Why should he be singled out for such a persecution? Wasn’t 
it enough that he sheuld give up the best part of the summer to 
the friend he knew? Must he be called upon now to take “a gen- 
eral supervision” of a girl from the wild and woolly West ?—a she- 
lawyer! a lawyer’s cub! 

Resentment carried him quite out of his usual gentle self. Flight 
was the only thing left. 

“ Jerome,” he said, slowly tearing the offending letter into bits, 
“get me ready for Newport by to-night. I shall leave by the first 
train in the morning.” 

And that was how it came about that Juliette, coming in from an 
afternoon drive two days Jater, heard her mother’s gleeful laugh and 
Mr. Dangerfield’s slow, familiar drawl mingling with each other in 
the parlor. 

he joined them presently. Mrs. Craycraft’s eyes were still dewy 
from laughing. 

“Oh, you have missed such fun, Juliette! Mr. Dangerfield has 
been driven to Newport,—actually frightened out of the city !” 

“ Frightened ?” 

“ Do tell it over!” Mrs. Craycraft appealed to Dicky. “It will 
bear telling several times. It is simply delicious.” 

“To you, perhaps, but not to Miss Craycraft,” said Dicky, bending 
low over the finger-tips vouchsafed to him. “I’m sure Miss Cray- ° 
craft does not enjoy malice.” 

“Oh, but Ido. One cannot do without spice altogether. I have 
improved since I saw you last.” 

He looked at her quizzically. Was she falling into line? That 
last speech came much nearer the correct social tang than anything he 
had heard from her lips. 

Juliette seated herself between him and her mother. “I must 
hear it from one or the other of you,” she said, with resolute amia- 
bility. 
“Oh, from him.” Mrs. Craycraft held herself in readiness for 
fresh mirth. “It would be impossible for any one else to do it 
justice.” 

Dick gazed pensively at the carpet. 

“T was just telling Mrs. Craycraft about a recently discovered 
cousin of mine. She has a daughter,—‘a most remarkable daughter,’ 
she writes me: I can vouch for the remarkableness of the mother,— 
and the daughter proposes to be a female lawyer, genus unknown. 
The remarkable mother of this remarkable young lady places me all 
wrong chronologically, and wants me to take the lady Jawyer under my 
wings. But now, my dear Miss Craycraft, I haven’t any wings: have 
I?” He stretched his long arms on a level with his shoulders. “ Not 
even a sign of wings hoped for, not seen. My cousin from the wild 
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West presumes I am in the declining years of life. She has got me 
all wrong, don’t you know,—as incorrect as if she were a newspaper 
reporter. But how am I to set her right? I come to your mother 
for counsel. I get jeered at. Life is a burden.” 

“ And your cousin’s name?” Juliette asked. 

“ How good of you to take so much interest in my persecutors ! 
Her name—’pon honor, Miss Craycraft, so sorry, but I tore the letter 
up in my first uncontrollable outburst of righteous wrath.” 

“ You don’t even know the daughter’s name ?” 

“ Tmbecile that I am !” 

“ Was it perhaps ‘ Dolly’ ?” 

The cloud lifted from Dicky’s brow. 

“Tt was Dolly, don’t you know. I remember even in my agony 
how delightful a combination Dolly and Blackstone appeared to me.” 

“Was the mother’s name Morgan ?” 

“ By Jove! Morgan is the name of my recently discovered cousin. 
But Dolly, don’t you know! It is charitable to infer that the daughter 
has a name of more suitability to her adopted calling.” 

Juliette looked at him severely. 

“Then it is my dear Dolly, and you will please not hold her up to 
ridicule.” 

“Your dear Dolly !—a lawyer girl, Juliette!” Mrs. Craycraft’s 
horror was limned in every line of her face. 

“My very best friend. And”—to Dicky, with reproachful eyes— 
“you have torn up her address.” 

“T tried to. But I have a private Nemesis. My man Jerome will 
let me escape from nothing. Don’t you know, he doubtless rescued 
that address five minutes after I flung it into the waste-basket.” 

“Oh, I hope he did. It must be so nice to have some one always 
at hand who is wise enough to offset one’s own unwisdom.” 

It was said with much sweetness, but it was the first hint Dicky 
had received of hidden reserves of sarcasm underneath that smooth 


exterior. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


WHEN Mr. Dangerfield next presented himself at the Craycraft 
cottage, he was all aglow with a proud sense of achievement. 

Miss Dolly Morgan’s New York address was safe in an inner pocket 
of his coolly correct morning coat. 

Hoping much from Adelaide’s rigid adherence to a certain day for 
storming the library, he had written promptly to Jerome to examine 
the contents of the waste-paper basket until he could reproduce the 


New York address of a Miss Dolly Morgan, which he was to forward 


by wire. 
It was a tribute to the transparent cleanness of Dicky’s life that 


such commissions could be given without peril. 
The address had come, and he had come, only to find Miss Cray- 


craft gone. 
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“Gone!” he said, staring stupidly at Mrs. Jaffrey Craycraft. 
“Why, it was only day before yesterday that I was here.” 

“Quite long enough for her to have telegraphed to Iowa, got 
the address, and left this morning with the avowed determination of 
bringing the young woman back with her.” 

In an indirect way, Dick was made to feel personally responsible 
for this “ kettle of fish.” He withered abjectly under his hostess’s evi- 
dent displeasure. 

“ What the deuce! wish I never had mentioned the stupid letter. 
Wish you hadn’t made me tell the story over. There’s where the 
trouble began. See?” 

He fell to sucking his cane gloomily. It proved barren of tonic 
properties. 

“If I knew what to say, I would say it. Awfully sorry, don’t 
you know.” 

“Qh, I don’t blame you entirely. Juliette is very wilful. I’m 
sure I don’t know where she gets it from. How do I know that this 
young woman doesn’t wear bloomers and four-in-hands? Bloomers 
originated in Iowa, you know. And of course she is advanced, or 
she would not be studying Jaw. Think of having an advanced 
daughter, Mr. Dangerfield.” 

“ Horrible !” said Dicky, violently. 

He was willing to discount reproach with sympathy to an un- 
limited extent. 

“ But, as Miss Craycraft withstood infection through years of daily 
companionship, aren’t there grounds, don’t you know, for believing her 
fad-proof? Of course my wild and woolly—I mean my wild cousin 
is just playing at lawyering.” 

“Tam not so sure. Juliette says she has known of Miss Morgan’s 
intention to come to the city for her studies since they were at school. 
Nor am I at all sure that Juliette is fad-proof. She is constantly 
threatening to do something; talks an awful lot of stuff about the 
uselessness of her life, and all that. Doubtless she and that queer Miss 
Morgan are at this moment sitting in some queer boarding-house parlor 
talking the queerest sort of nonsense about woman’s mission, and all 
that sort of stuff.” 

Which was stating the case hypothetically. As it really was, 
Juliette, travelling eagerly back to the city, longing to clasp her “ dar- 
ling Dolly” once more in her arms, arranged everything en route. Dolly 
was not to spend another night in that stuffy boarding-house. She 
(Juliette) would go first to the West End home, have a room made 
ready, and then fetch her friend to it. Dolly, of course, would have 
to do a little shopping before they started back to Newport. The dear 
would want a gown for the garden-party her mother and Mr. Danger- 
field were arranging for the latter part of July, and some other things. 
Incidentally, it occurred to her that she would make her father promise 
to go back to Newport with her when she and Dolly returned. Her 
mother said he hated Newport, and, from the rarity and brevity of his 
visits to the cottage, she inferred that he did. Still, she would ask 
him, as a great favor, to go back with her. 
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It was all mapped out in her mind by the time she drove up to the 
house in the cab she took at the station. The under-butler answered 
her ring. Lipscomb was too necessary to Mrs. Craycraft’s comfort to 
be left in town when she was at the cottage. The man stared a little, 
but promptly relieved her of her bag. ‘The handsome entrance-hall 
looked dark and dull. Usually flowers filled the vase on the pedestal 
at the foot of the stairway. Instead of the odor of flowers, a sickly 
suggestion of camphor, mingling with less familiar scents, pervaded 
the close atmosphere. The gleam of a silver-headed umbrella, resting 
on the hat-rack, caught her attention. 

“Tsn’t that father’s umbrella?” she asked, drawing the long pins 
from her hat. 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Ts he at home?” with a note of surprise. 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Then I will go right up to his study.” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

The man dropped behind her. It was not his place to furnish 
information. He had opened the door, and he was carrying the bag. 
He would put it down when and where he was bidden to. 

The stillness of the house was oppressive. She missed her mother’s 
exuberant personality. It was like inspecting a cage from which some 
bright-plumaged thing, all chatter and motion, had escaped. She 
wondered if such fanciful notions ever overtook her father when he 
came home to the lonely house ; or was it a relief to him to miss the 
chatter and the motion and the gay plumage? 

Her mother thought it was. 

She pushed open the door of his study without knocking. For 
once she would take him unaware, leave him no time to adjust his 
mask,—if indeed that frozen exterior were a mask. Her mother said 
it was not. . 

“ Jaffrey was always an iceberg, and as he grew more involved in 
money-making he cared less for other things.” Wife, home, daughter, 
were included among “other things.” 

The study was dark, decorously in order, empty. She turned on 
the man who was following close on her heels with her things: 

“Why, Ackerman, I thought——” 

The sound of her voice caused a sudden movement in the big re- 
clining-chair by the study table, The white-frilled cap of a nurse 
appeared over its back, and Juliette’s surprised eyes were confronted 
by another pair of surprised eyes. Ackerman put down the bag and 
discreetly withdrew. Juliette swept forward with a passion of re- 
morseful] pain in her heart. 

“Is my father ill,—ill enough to have a trained nurse in the 
house,—and we not informed of it?” 

The nurse was on her feet now, and put up her hands to adjust 
any possible disarrangement of her pretty cap. She politely suppressed 
a yawn: 

“T must have fallen asleep. Did you have to call me? I sup- 
pose this is Miss Craycraft ?” 

VoL. LVIT.—15 
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“Yes; but—father ?” 

“Oh, he is all right now.” The nurse smiled and struggled with 
another yawn. “ He has been right sick, but I guess after a few days 
I won’t be wanted at all.” 

“ But why was my mother not written to?” 

“Mr. Craycraft said we were not to write to her unless he was in 
danger. It was a fever, you know. He said he didn’t care to have 
her about. She couldn’t do any good, you know. I don’t suppose you 
ever saw an attack like his.” 

“Yes, I know, I know. I’m only too glad to think he has had 
more skilled nursing than hers or mine. But—he might have sent 
for us. I have never heard of his being sick before.” 

She had seated herself by the study table. On the other side of 
it stood the white-capped, white-aproned nurse, very much more at her 
ease than she, the daughter of the house. 

“Well, you know, sometimes the family are really dreadfully in 
the way,” said the nurse, meaning to offer comfort. “Their nerves 
and their feelings get in the way.” 

“ Has he been very sick?—I mean, at any time since he was 
taken ?” 

“One or two nights his fever ran pretty high. He was a little 
flighty. But he is all right now. He'll soon be up and about. I 
think you must have been in his thoughts a good deal. When he was 
wandering, he was muttering about his little girl and his darling. Not 
a very little girl, I should say,” looking Juliette over calmly. “There, 
I don’t want you to cry.” 

“Did he, really?” The tears were standing in Juliette’s eyes, but 
they were rather of a full, sweet emotion at knowing herself needed, 
wanted. “Then he has wanted me?” 

“T should think so. How did you hear about him ?” 

“T did not hear. I came to the city on other business. I did not 
know, until I saw you rise from that chair, that my father was sick.” 

There was a volume of shame and self-abasement in her sweet 
voice. In sharp contrast with it was the nurse’s calm, crisp, matter- 
of-fact. manner. 

“That so? Well, I guess it’s as well as it is. We really haven’t 
needed you. I gather that your mother has nerves, and that you are 
inexperienced.” 

“May I go up to him now?” 

“Not yet.” She consulted her watch. “He is sleeping, and he’d 
best not be disturbed.” 

“ When do you expect to go back to him ?” 

“ At five. It lacks fifteen minutes of that now.” 

“Do you sit up with him at nights?” 

“Until he drops off. He was very restless at first. The last few 
nights he has been sleeping soundly after midnight.” 

‘Juliette asked no more questions then, but, getting up abruptly, 
she went to her own room. Dolly must wait. 

The clock was on the stroke of five when she entered the study 
again. Nurse Whitney was just preparing to leave it for the sick- 
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room. She could see traces of tears in the young lady’s eyes. She 
nodded pleasantly. 

“Shall I tell your father you are here?—that you heard he was 
sick, and came in?” 

“No. Don’t tell him that. Don’t tell him anything. . Nurse,”— 
she swept forward and laid her hands on the other woman’s shoulders, 
—“T am going to sit with father to-night, but—but—lI want him to 
think it is you. You are going to lend me your cap and apron ” 

“Oh, am I?” 

“Yes. No harm shall come to your patient. You say he does 
not require any physic now.” 

“That may be so. But what do you want to masquerade for ?” 

Juliette blushed deeply, and dropped her eyes before the keen, 
bright gaze that was fastened upon them. 

“‘ What one says to a nurse is sacred, is it not?” 

“ As sacred as in the confessional.” 

“ Then—then—I want to steal into my father’s heart. Or, if I 
am already there, I want to steal a confession from him. There is no 
great harm in that, is there? I want to masquerade in your cap and 
apron and talk to him about—his daughter. He does not know how 
she yearns for a closer walk with him. Nurse Whitney, will you 
introduce father and daughter to each other? He will talk to your 
cap and apron, perhaps, as he never would talk to me. So there is all 
my little conspiracy laid bare.” 

Nurse Whitney’s bright eyes danced sympathetically. 

“ And a very loving, pretty little conspiracy it is. Oh, I know 
the sort of men who never have time to get acquainted with their own 
children. ‘You will find some fresh things in the bureau in the third- 
story back room, Miss Craycraft. And you shall go on watch at nine 
o’clock. There will be nothing to do after that but to hand him water 
when he asks for it, or to talk with him if he is restless,” 

For this concession she was cordially thanked. 

“ At any rate,” said Juliette, holding her off and looking at her 
critically, “ I intend some day to wear my own caps and aprons. Your 
life is a much more satisfactory one than mine.” 

“Now yon are talking nonsense,—sheer nonsense. I am almost 
afraid to trust my patient in your hands,” 

“ But I have your promise.” 

“ A thing I never break.” 

And that was how it came about that Juliette, with Nurse Whit- 
ney’s ample apron tied about her waist and Nurse Whitney’s crimped 
white cap pinned over her shining brown hair, sat in the darkened 
sick-room as motionless as a “ painted ship upon a painted ocean,” 
waiting for her father to wake up and want something. She was so 
glad she and Nurse Whitney were of the same size. 

What if he should sleep straight through the night and give her 
no opportunity to put her loving experiment into shape? 

But disappointment was not to come to her in that shape. She 
— guiltily when in a voice clear but weak he called for her : 
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She was by his side in a moment. In her tremulous excitement 
she seized a tumbler of water and offered it, before trusting her voice 
in speech. 

‘Nothing to drink, thank you,” he said; “but sit down, please, 
close by me, nurse. I want to say something to you.” M 

“Yes? Well.” 

Having safely delivered these monosyllables, she placed a chair 
where the dimly shaded lamp would cast its feeblest rays upon her, 
and waited. 

“T have been lying here awake for some time,” the sick man said. 
“ Between dreaming and thinking, I have been reproaching myself. 
I am afraid I have been the cause, or at least my silence has been the 
cause, of serious distress to others.” 

Juliette’s heart thumped so violently that she placed a hand over it. 
Surely he must hear it. The moment for entering her wedge had come. 

: You mean,” she said, with soft eagerness, “your daughter Juli- 
ette.” 

“ Most emphatically I do not.” 

There was a ring of bitter irony in the sick man’s voice. His 
words fell like blows upon her heart. She drew back in stunned 
surprise. 

“ You have observed,” he asked, nervously, “ my injunctions about 
not troubling my wife and daughter ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

He was too much absorbed by his own thoughts, which were rush- 
ing to find .utterance on a current of suppressed excitement, to notice 
the mechanical manner of the nurse, whose cheerful chatter had be- 
guiled his sleepless hours for nearly two weeks now. 

“T might wait until to-morrow, but I find I am very forgetful. 
Half a dozen times I have had it in my mind to ask this favor of you, 
and I find it goes from me, or I get to sleeping heavily, and there is 
danger of a return of my fever. There is always that danger, the 
doctor tells me, until some radical change of living is entered upon. 
He is ordering me off on a sea-voyage as soon as I can travel.” He 
sto to gather energy. 

tre had t to say sont. 

“ But you will go to Newport first ?” 

“Perhaps. It is not at all sure. I suppose I shall go wherever I 
am ordered. But Newport is not pining for my presence.” 

“You are talking too much, sir.” 

“Quite too much. But not enough to the point. To-morrow, 
nurse, I shall be quite well enough to spare you for two hours or more. 
I want you to go up-town on an errand for me. I want you to see 
some parties for me. Bring me my pocket-book, please. There, on 
the bureau. Thanks.” 

Juliette laid it on the bed with a trembling hand. He handed it 
back. His laugh was feeble. 

“Why, nurse, what use is the pocket-book without eyes? You 
know I can’t endure the lamplight yet. Take two twenty-dollar bills 
out of it, please, and a blank card.” 
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The nurse did as she was bidden, standing by the table where the 
shaded lamp was placed. 

“ Put the money in an envelope, and write on the card ‘Madame 
Henriette Silverman.’ ” 

“Tt is done, sir.” 

“Then come back to your seat, please, Whitney, and I will tell you 
what I want you to do.” 

Juliette came back and resumed her seat. She felt as if she were 
suddenly called on to act a réle for which she had not prepared her- 
self. 

He described the little red cottage minutely, and located it. 

“Tt has no number, but you cannot fail to find it. You will know 
it by the fresh paint, and the old apple-tree that almost roofs it over. 
I cannot trust the mail. You will consider my confidence sacred. I 
am getting very tired. Give the money to the old woman you will 
find there. Have you got the name right? Madame Henriette Sil- 
verman, Tell her I have been sick and had no one I could trust to 
send to her. I never thought of asking you, until a few days ago. 
Tell her not to let my darling little girl be exposed to this hot sun. 
Bring me word how the child is. Tell Madame Henriette I am said 
to be getting well, but should she hear of my death I want her to take 
the child to its grandmother and explain everything to her. I need 
not make things any clearer to you, need 1? You will do this for 
me? When I am stronger F 

Juliette interrupted him peremptorily : 

“T will do it. Now I insist upon silence.” 

Silence in which to lay the shattered hopes of a moment in the 
tomb of a bitter disappointment. Silence in which to dethrone the 
parent whom she had placed upon a very high pedestal of filial respect. 
Silence in which to thank God that she, and not Nurse Whitney, had 
been made the recipient of this mystery, a mystery which bore upon 
its face the shadow of a great shame. 

Dolly Morgan was utterly forgotten. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ WELL, what do you think of it?” 

Thus invited to an expression of opinion, Miss Dolly Morgan 
walked twice slowly around the table which her house-mate had con- 
verted into a thing of beauty. 

“T think it displays a great deal of taste and a lavish amount of 
recklessness,” 

“Tt isan anniversary, and recklessness is expected on anniversaries.” 

“That depends on two things,—the character of the anniversary and 
the affluence of its observers. I hope there will be spoons enough. 
There never are on amateur occasions.” 

“T don’t think it looks a bit amateurish. Next year I shall leave 
all the arrangements to you.” 

“ House-mate, now you are waxing presumptuous. Boast not thy- 
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self of to-morrow. Who knows what may come between this and the 
same day next year?” 

“ Nothing more amazing than what has come this year. It would 
hardly be possible. I have saved these lovely pale pink buds for the 
blue bow! in the sitting-room. And some ferns. Come, they want to 
be in water.” 

Together they turned from the flower-bedecked table, Dolly with 
her unhampered arms about the other’s waist. 

“The day we celebrate.’ I suppose a toast will be in order. 
Richard will have to respond to it.” 

“Yes. He was the sceptic who flung all his influence against our 
an. 
a He has no influence, my dear.” 

“ Had,” said Juliette, giving all her attention to the blue bowl and 
the pink buds. 

The day they celebrated was the first annual return of what Dolly 
called their “Opening Day.” Juliette objected to that as being sug- 
gestive of a milliner’s spring display of imported bonnets, and sub- 
mitted “Emancipation Day.” This was promptly ruled out as a 
slavish plagiarism. “ A ma Day” was open to the same 
objection. 

“ But if an anniversary is to receive dignified recognition, it must 
be called something.” 

Then the third member of the small household over which Juliette 
presided nominally had her moment of inspiration. 

‘‘¢ Mixed Mates’ Day’—how would that do? We three have been 
working along different lines for a whole year now, without a jostle. 
If that is not occasion for celebration, where will you look for it ?” 

Her suggestion of a baptismal name for this jubilee was received 
in reflective silence. This moved her to an oratorical effort : 

“When I advertised for a young lady of refinement and limited 
means, to share flat with young lady artist of same description, Provi- 
dence sent me Dolly Morgan. Providence never did me a kinder 
turn. And then when our lovely Juliette gravitated towards us and 
cast in her lot with the women who mean to stand for something, the 
measure of our satisfaction was full. 

“The world opened its eyes when Miss Craycraft renounced its 
pomps and vanities to ally herself with two humble bread-winners ; 
but, as woman’s chief mission to-day is to make the world open its eyes, 
she acted in character. We have been mixed mates now for a happy 
twelve months, Morgan the lawyer, Craycraft the nurse, and Headley 
the self-styled artist. Perhaps if we had been three lawyers, three 
nurses, or three painters, we would have come to grief before the first 
month’s rent was paid. As it is——” 

“ As it is,” said Dolly, in open rebellion, “we will have to read 
the by-laws to artist Headley. By-law No. Seven declares that the 
five-minute limit shall be strictly enforced in case of a speech on any 
subject by either of the three contracting parties.” 

“‘ Headley” here declared violently that she was sure she had not 
spoken over four minutes and fifty-nine seconds. “Mixed Mates’ 
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Day” was voted on and carried. Miss Craycraft had been appointed a 
committee of one on arrangements, Dolly was to issue the invitations, 
and Miss Headley was to paint appropriate souvenirs for the occasion. 
What they were to be, no one was to know until the last moment. 

“T suppose Charlotte is locked in with her paints,” said Juliette, 
standing off to observe the effect of the last bud, as it nestled among 
the ferns. 

Dolly had been following her about the room with loving eyes. 
She wished she could be quite sure that Juliette had never repented 
her own act in leaving home. She waxed bold under the holiday in- 
fluences of the hour : 

“ Jule, dear, I wish I could be quite sure you had no regrets on 
this first anniversary of ours.” 

“No regrets!” Juliette turned and looked down upon her where 
she sat in the window-seat. “ Why do you suppose it is possible for 
any human being to live as long as I have without accumulating 
regrets ?” 

“T mean about this.” Dolly cast a comprehensive glance around 
the pretty little sitting-room. ‘ About living this way with me and 
with Heady. She and I deserve no credit for it. We are poor and 
are thrown on our own resources. With you it is different. You gave 
up so much.” 

“Yes,” said Juliette, slowly, “I did. I gave up a great deal.” 

She came and stood over Dolly, with her hands loosely clasped 
about the handle of the basket that had been full of flowers. 

“T gave up a father who had no place for me in his preoccupied 
heart. He stared at me in cold surprise when I told him what I 
wanted to do; said he presumed that in this age of fads I was entitled 
to one too; asked me what allowance I required, and dropped me 
out of his life as easily as if I had been a poorly written story he had 
tried to get interested in.” 

A frown contracted the fine line of her straight black brows. This 
résumé brought with it a revival of the contempt for her father her 
errand to the red cottage had filled her with. The loquacious mysterious 
old lady, the beautiful child kept in seclusion. Bah! If need be that 
such offences should come, happily the world was wide enough to put 
space between offenders and offended. This was what she had done. 

“T have given up a mother who looks at life from a stand-point I 
cannot reach. My pretty mother, how much she does extract out of 
existence! It satisfies her. She resented my dulness. I think I was 
a dreadful trial to her. She imagined that not being for her, in the 
gay whirl of the life that suited her, meant being against her. She 
thought I sat in judgment on her. I never did. She was so beautiful, 
and loved the sunny side of existence so passionately, it would have 
been wanton cruelty to offer her the obverse side of the picture. I 
was the obverse. Clouds were gathering to enwrap me, that I could 

save her from only by putting myself out of her life. What one does 
not know one cannot suffer from. I think mother’s life suits her, and 
I believe it suits her better without me. She stormed, but she did not 
grieve over my departure. Perhaps if there had been more children 
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the parental instinct might have been kept alive under our roof. As 
it was, when they sent me away it froze over entirely, and I was not 
endowed with the warmth necessary to thaw it. The fault is all mine. 

“T gave up”—her voice had sunk to a dreary monotone—“ a posi- 
tion in society. That means the inestimable privilege of being in- 
vited to no end of functions which you do not care to attend; an 
unlimited amount of leisure to fill with palsying platitudes as best you 
may ; and a visiting-list of appalling proportions, 

“T gave up all the social advantages accruing to a glittering non- 
entity, for a life of labor with my best-beloved for a daily companion. 
Is it for that you are pitying me, Dolly Morgan ?” 

A smile of ineffable sweetness broke over her somewhat pensive 


~ countenance, It was like a burst of sunshine in a shaded spot. 


“The renunciation has been complete. The fact that it was volun- 
tary renders it all the more inexorable. So, dear, we will just go on 
as we have begun for years and years, D. V., living our own lives in 
our own way, with no one to say so far and no farther. Do you re- 
member how we used to chatter in our school days about just such an 
ideal way of living as this?” 

The clouds seemed to have shifted themselves from her brow to 
Dolly’s. 

“But, Jule, suppose we—suppose you—should commit matri- 
mony ?” 

“Nothing less likely,” said Juliette, cynically. ‘“ What I have 
seen of married life has not cast a glamour over me, and this charming 
flat-life suits me admirably.” 

ieee transferred her gaze to the blue bowl of ferns and pink 
buds. 

“Richard says he knows society would welcome you back with 
outstretched arms,—that you would have all the added piquancy of 
this escapade. He believes you are missed.” 

Miss Craycraft actually executed a vigorous little stamp with the 
heel of her right boot. 

“Mr. Dangerfield’s officious interest in my so-called escapade is 
offensive in the extreme.” 

“You know he is to be here to-night?” said Dolly, boldly. 

“Oh, I took that for granted.” 

“Of course. Our anniversary would not be complete without my 
only relative. And, Juliette,” almost timidly, “he has asked me to 
let him bring a friend with him to our little supper.” 

“Man or woman friend ?” 

“Man. A very unhappy man, with a tragedy in his life.” 

“T hope he will leave the tragedy behind. We don’t care for 
any Banquo’s ghost business at our celebration banquet. No skeletons 
need apply.” 

“Oh, I imagine this ghost was downed years and years ago. I 
don’t know anything about it excepting what Richard says, and he 
seems to be devoted to his friend. His desire to bring him here is 
really quite complimentary to us. He says he wants his friend, who, 
it seems, pretends to be sceptical on the woman question, to know three 
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young women who are actually carving out their own fortunes. I 
didn’t tell Dick that the carving was dreadfully like trying to dis- 
joint a tough goose with a Barlow knife, so far as results went, for” 
nee | will never give any man an opportunity to call me 
a failure.” 

“Of course not. Well, is the tragic man down on your list ?” 

“Yes, he is coming. Richard told me something of his story, to 
get me to say he might come. He says he is very handsome, and 
really an interesting man. He started out in life here in New York 
City under the most brilliant auspices, but trouble overtook him in 
some dark shape, Richard does not say what. He is a widower. His 
wife died in Australia some six or seven months ago. Richard says 
they have not lived together since the second year of their marriage.” 

“Then your tragedy is of a most commonplace pattern,” said 
Juliette, with ungirlish worldly wisdom. “If you had heard divorces, 
positive, possible, and prospective, comfortably discussed over cups of 
tea as often as I have, you would not say a man had a tragedy in his 
life simply because he and his wife could only endure each other for a 
couple of years. You see, Dolly darling, I have the advantage of you. 
I have been in society. Society enlightens one liberally along those 
lines and along many others. It has its daily domestic comedies, which 
only crude little girls like you would think of calling tragedies.” 

It was not the first time that Dolly had been silenced and baffled 
by this new vein of cynicism in Juliette. 

“Well, he is coming,” she said, bluntly, “and I hope for Richard’s 
sake you will treat him nicely.” 

Juliette looked her in the face intently, then caught the soft pink 
cheeks between her palms lovingly. 

“ Dolly, Dolly !” she said, softly, “who would have supposed you 
would be the first deserter ?” 

At which enigmatical speech Dolly’s cheeks turned from pink to 


scarlet. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Waki1nG from sleep, in obedience to some subtle demand upon her 
sympathies, Dolly sat up in bed to listen. ; 

A sob, furtive, smothered, but unmistakably a sob! 

When one is in touch with gloom and personally acquainted with 
grief, a sob is powerless to startle or distress. It is the matter-of-course 
of sorrow, as inevitable as the commonplace act of breathing. 

But Dolly was not in touch with gloom. The world, always a 
reasonably pleasant sort of world to her, had of late been flooded with 
the radiance that comes but once in a lifetime to any woman ; that is, 
when she basks in the zenith rays of her first happy love-affair. 

That was why this sob, furtive and smothered, floating in to her on 
the still night air, struck upon her ear as might some harsh discordant 
note in the perfect harmony of a noble anthem; Grief’s threnody, 
throbbing sadly through Love’s full pean. Her heart throbbed 


responsively. 
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Juliette’s sleeping-room was the joint sitting-room of the three 
girls. Her bed was a combination of deceit and utility, posing as 
a bookcase during the day and revealing itself honestly as a bed by 
night. 
© Portiares alone separated her from the small extension room into 
which Dolly tucked herself of nights, with a rigid regard for every 
inch of space. 

A second sob found Dolly standing irresolutely on her side of the 

rtiéres. Should she put herself on Juliette’s side, or make believe 
she did not hear? The dear girl might be ill. The bare possibility 
of such a calamity carried her beyond the threshold and into the larger 
room, where, by the pallid light of the moon seemingly poised on a 
chimney-pot across the street, she saw Juliette sitting by the window, 
her head buried in a cushion on its sill. She was dressed as she had 
been earlier in the evening, in the gray surah gown which Dolly liked 
so much, and against the bosom of which Dolly had pinned three of 
the long-stemmed American Beauties Richard had brought that evening. 

Richard came very nearly every evening. He always brought 
roses or carnations. Latterly he had also been bringing his friend 
Mackaye. He had been there ten times all told now since that first 
visit on the night of the “ Mixed Mates’ jubilee.” 

It occurred to Dolly that she was glad Charlotte was spending a 
week at her home in Connecticut. It was a melancholy fact that by 
no discoverable method could odors or sounds be kept in legitimate 
confinement in that flat. The burning of a piece of toast would “ out” 
as inexorably as murder, and the most lady-like sneeze communicated 
itself as matter of household interest. ‘Thank heaven, Charlie was not 
there to hear their darling Juliette weeping audibly in the wee small 
hours. 

She swept forward in the noiselessness of her bare feet, and knelt 
by her friend’s side. 

“ Juliette, my love, my dear, what is it?” 

Juliette lifted her wet face. Her eyes shone in the direct rays of 
moonlight. 

“T thought you were asleep. I called to you once or twice.” 

“‘T was asleep. But one cannot go on sleeping when one’s dearest 
friend’s heart is breaking.” 

Juliette mopped her eyes and laughed. 

“ Hearts don’t break nowadays, you silly child. Heartbreak be- 
longs to the era of quinsy and lumbago and all the old-fashioned ail- 
ments our grandmothers suffered from. We are more robust in many 
respects, organically of a tougher fibre.” 

Dolly frowned down such levity. 

“Nurse Craycraft, I did not leave my bed at half-past twelve 
o’clock to attend a lecture on physiology. If you were weeping be- 
cause your heart is organically tougher than your grandmother’s was, 
I think I shall resume my interrupted dream. It was a lovely one.” 

“ About Richard, of course?” 

“ About Richard, of course,” said Dolly, with a composure rendered 
somewhat ineffective by an intrusive yawn. 
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Juliette flung out her hands with the gesture that Dolly knew so 
well of old. It meant protest. 

“ Why did you let him bring any one here?” 

“Mr. Mackaye, you mean ?” 

“Yes. I wish Mr. Dangerfield had never brought him here. I 
wish he had never come into my life. I wish I had never seen his 
disturbing eyes or heard his pitiful story.” 

“ Juliette!” 

“Oh, I know,” she went on, with passionate emphasis, “just what 
is passing through your silly brain. You think I have fallen a ready 
victim to a pair of fine eyes and a singularly musical voice. You 
judge just as any one else might judge, Dolly, and you would be mis- 
taken, just as any one else might be, you stupid dear.” 

Dolly got up to fetch a chair. It was not practicable to argue this 
thing out on her knees. 

She felt a matronly sense of responsibility in the premises. Mr. 
Dangerfield, to whom she was engaged to be married, had brought his 
best friend to be introduced to his fiancée. His best friend was a 
fascinating man under a cloud. And here was Juliette Craycraft, a 
woman whom she, Dolly, had always looked up to as a model of 
perfectly correct emotional mechanism, tumbling heels over head in love 
with Richard’s friend after a fourth view. 

“Might be, dear,” she said, judicially ; “yes, any one might be 
mistaken. But—am I?” 

“Tn thinking that Fr 

“ That Richard’s friend has cast a spell over my friend.” 

“ Nothing of the sort. Nothing at all of that kind.” 

6c Oh 1? 

“ Perhaps if I knew his whole story I would be able to place him 
definitely and set him aside. As it is, he disturbs me. He gets in 
between me and my work. He is a part of the problem that con- 
fronted me as soon as I closed the school-room door behind me. I am 
perpetually occupied with the woes that face me at every turn. 

“They don’t call them ‘ woes’ in our circle of society, Dolly. They 
don’t call them anything. They just cover them over and cloak them 
and smother them under furs and jewels and false smiles, and go on 
trying to deceive themselves and others too. 

“Tt is the honest melancholy that man’s face carries with it that 
has touched me to such an absurd depth. But why should it? Iam 
sure I can’t tell. 

“You tell me his father repudiated him because of some financial 
dishonesty. Why should I perpetually be vindicating him to myself, 
simply because I cannot trace facial marks of the thief on his brow? 
What do facial marks count for? 

“You tell me that he and his wife lived unhappily together and 
separated. Why should I waste so many precious moments picturing 
him under different domestic aspects? I am always wondering how 
he would look with all these clouds lifted. Sometimes he smiles, and 
one catches faint, far-away suggestions of a sunny nature frost-bitten 
and hardened.” 
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“There must be something lovable about the man, for Richard is 
devoted to him,” Dolly flung in, inconsequently. 

“And yet,” said Juliette, bitterly, “his mother cast him aside, 
rather than see the fair page of her social record stained ; his father 
finds life as full and satisfying as ever with him eliminated; I have 
seen them both, Mr. and Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye, when I lived in that 
set. There were no scars of conflict visible. There are none on any 
well-bred face. My father’s,—there should be some deep seams 
there. My mother’s,—you know I pay her a duty call once a month. 
She puts herself to the trouble of asking me sometimes to stay to 
luncheon. There are no signs of fractured ties in my home. My 
mother’s beauty still furnishes material for the space writers. She 
and I meet without any demonstration of pain or pleasure. We are 
two well-bred women. We can come in contact with as little ado as 
two pawns passing on a chess-board. 

“Society wears its cloak gracefully. The lining may be of hair, 
but the side turned out is soft and smooth. Only once in a great while 
some poor bungler will let a sob escape in the darkness of night, or a 
rent in the cloak will reveal a gaping wound beneath. Every one does 
not know how to wear his mask. Richard’s friend does not. There 
is a dumb appeal in his eyes for the birthright of happiness that has 
been stolen from him. I wish I had never seen him! 

“Oh, Dolly, Dolly, it is the deep, broad ground-swell of unhappi- 
ness that keeps the ocean stirred long after the gales have ceased, which 
makes living so hard to those who are conscious of its undulations. 
If we could help, if we could be of some little service to all the un- 
happy people about us !” 

“Richard shall never bring him again,” said Dolly, violently. 
Something had: to be said,—she was not clear what. 

“That would have no bearing at all on the case. You are not 
taking an impersonal view of the matter. Mr. Mackaye and his 
troubles are mere component parts of that terrible ground-swell I 
was talking about. It is not the man, but the misery, that stirs 
me.” 

“Oh! said Dolly, innocently ; “then my dear girl was weeping 
over a ground-swell ?” 

At which Juliette laughed hysterically, and, unpinning the red 
roses from her gray surah bosom, got up to put them in water. 

“T think we have talked enough for to-night, Dolly.” 

Dolly would have been relieved on the score of any further visits 
from Mr. Mackaye, if she could have been in two places at once, which 
was manifestly impossible. While she and Juliette were laying up 
headaches and red eyes for the morrow from broken rest, the two men 
were smoking a supplementary cigar before going to their rooms. 

Bradish was unfolding a plan to Dicky. A few weeks after his 
last departure from New York, a paragraph began the rounds of the 
newspapers, announcing the death, in a little Australian town, of Miss 
Hartuff, the actress. She had been accidentally drowned while out 
sailing with a party of friends. Dicky had immediately written on 
to the manager of the company for confirmation or denial. As the 
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company was perpetually on the road, communication was difficult, and 
a reply unlikely, Nothing had come of it. 

Dicky was at that time going through a crisis in his own affairs. 
In his own language, “ Dolly Morgan had veni-ed, vidi-ed, vici-ed 
him, don’t you know. She was the cutest little thing he had ever met, 
—handsome, bright, self-reliant. Should he leave her to struggle with 
poverty single-handed, when he began to find the old home in Stuyve- 
sant Square so infernally empty? See?” 

In consequence of these emotional experiences, he had shoved 
Bradish and his complications quite into the background while he went 
a-wooing ; and here at the end of six months the Iowa editor turned 
up suddealy again, with the abrupt announcement that he was going 
to start for Australia at the end of two weeks. 

“‘ At the end of two weeks,” he explained, “ because I must give 
myself sufficient time to leave everything in proper shape here for my 
daughter when I find her, or in case I do not return and you find her.” 

“Your man has made no report to me,” said Dicky. “TI suppose 
he would, if he had made any discovery.” Visions of fresh compli- 
cations already haunted him. 

“That is what is taking me to that place in Australia,” said 
Mackaye. “I think it not improbable that she took the child with her 
when she crossed the ocean; in which case she may have been left in 
the town her mother died in, or is now being dragged around the world 
with a theatrical company.” 

“ By Jove!” said Dicky, much struck by this new light on an old 
vexation, “why didn’t you think of that before? It doesn’t seem 
possible the child can be in the city and your man find noclue. See?” 

“Quite possible,” said Bradish, “seeing that I committed the 
indiscretion of paying him a pretty large-sized retainer. But I shall 
be better satisfied afier a visit to Australia. I want stronger proof of 
my wife’s death than a newspaper paragraph affords.” 

“Mrs. Enoch Arden, and that sort of thing,” said Dicky, with sly 
comprehension. 

“Tt is not likely,” said Bradish, flushing darkly, ‘that I should 
ever ask any woman to link her name with my smirched one. A stain 
on a man’s name is ineradicable. It is the damned spot, that nothing 
will cleanse. I am entirely conscious of the degree of blackness mine 
wears. So no more allusions of that sort, Dick.” 

This was said with so much bitterness that Dicky was glad to 
transfer the talk to routes and dates and other points bearing upon an 
immediate departure for a distant country. 





CHAPTER XX. 


“You are late for clinic. It is over,” said Miss Craycraft, meeting 
Nurse Whitney in the cool corridor of the hospital. 

“T’ve been holding a clinic of my own. The queerest case! At- 
tendant physician says the woman is perfectly sane, and I say she is 
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a pronounced Bedlamite; ought to be in the insane ward at this 
moment.” 

“You seem excited over it.” 

“T am. Wouldn’t you be, if an irresponsible old woman, whom 
you had never seen in all your life, violently denounced you for pass- 
ing yourself off for another nurse whom the old Bedlamite wants and 
will have no other ?” 

“T am afraid you will have to elucidate before I can pass an 
opinion,” said Juliette. “I suppose sick people are entitled to personal 
preferences, even if they show bad taste in their selection of nurses.” 

“ Unquestionably ; and I have seen some nurses that would give 
me hysteria in twenty minutes, if I were the patient. But this case is 
different. You have time to hear about my old woman, have you ?” 

“ Nothing at all on hand.” 

Nurse Whitney led the way to a remote corner of the waiting-room. 
She was minded to observe the sacred cautiousness of her calling, even 
in the case of a pronounced Bedlamite. 

“Tt is this way. I had a telephone call from one Dr. Shinderman, 
away up town, this morning, asking me, if I had no case on hand, to 
call at his office immediately. I did so. 

“He told me that he had been called to see an old woman, gave 
me her name and address, and said he had told her she must have a 
trained nurse, not because she was in need of much physic, but because 
of the loneliness of her situation : just herself, her little grand-daughter, 
and a slouch of a- helper recently taken in. He says the old woman 
said if she must have a nurse she would like him to send for a Miss 
Susan Whitney, mentioning this very hospital. So he telephoned, and 
I went,—went, my dear, to the quaintest, prettiest little spot, all buried 
in vines. Really, you ought to take your friend Charlotte up there to 

int it. 
a At this point in the story Juliette’s languid interest flared into 
fervid attention. 

“ Well?” 

“The whole business would form a lovely picture. Rural land- 
scape, as remote as possible from any suggestion of New York. 
Apple-tree, veritable old-timer ; stately white hens stalking serenely 
about ; vines here, there, everywhere.” 

“Yes, but the Bedlamite?” 

“Oh, I came to her promptly enough. There was not a living 
thing visible when I went down the long flight of steps into the valley 
of vines, excepting those white hens. I pushed open the front door ; 
almost had to stoop my head to get into the parlor. Knew it was the 
parlor by the photograph-album on the centre-table and the highly 
decorated mantel-shelf. Crossed a funny little hall-way,—great broad 
planks in the floor,—looked as if they had been hewed, not sawed, a 
century or two back,—saw a door ajar, and, as there was a sick, white 
face lying among some pillows, presumed I had found my patient. 

“She was asleep. Sitting by her, fanning her, was the most per- 
fectly beautiful child I have ever seen; and I have seen more than a 
few in my time. She had just asked me, in the softest whisper, if I 
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was the nurse, with such a glad look of relief in her dear, sweet eyes, 
when the old woman opened hers and glared at me as if she had caught 
me burglarizing the house or trying to kidnap the little angel whom 
she calls her grandchild. 

“T told her I was the nurse, Miss Susan Whitney, whom she had 
sent for. And then, my dear, she opened fire. Nothing else expresses 
it. She raved and shrieked, and denounced me as an impostor. Said 
I was not Susan Whitney,—that she had seen Susan Whitney, which, 
you know, she never has; that is, not this Susan Whitney. Said I 
was an emissary, a spy. Quite, you know, as if that picturesque old 
rattletrap held state secrets of vital importance. Told me to take my 
false face away. Said if she couldn’t have Susan Whitney she would 
have no one; that her landlord had given her Susan Whitney’s name 
and address, and told her that at any time she or the child, whose 
guardian he is, needed attention, Miss Whitney was to be sent for. 
Said Miss Whitney had been there once, which I never have, my dear, 
and that she should remember her face among a thousand. In short, 
reviled me, persecuted me, and drove me out of her little red paradise.” 

“ Did she mention the name of her landlord?” Juliette asked, in a 
tense voice. 

“And the child’s guardian? No.” Nurse Whitney laughed 
scoffingly. “ But we all know what such landlordism and guardian- 
ship signifies.” 

“Yes,” said Juliette, with narrowed eyes and barely parted lips, 
“we all know. Well, after you were routed ?” 

“T went back to Dr. Shinderman’s office, and told him that his 
patient was a lunatic and stood more in need of a keeper than a nurse. 
He disagreed with me entirely ; said there was nothing about the case 
to suggest mental unbalance; got huffy, as some doctors will do if a 
nurse ventures an independent view of a case, and said that if the 
patient had taken a prejudice against me, as patients sometimes would 
through no fault of the nurse’s, I would do more harm than good. That 
was the only point on which he and I agreed. So I’ve come back to 
see if Nellie Fairbanks will take the case.” 

“T will take it myself,” said Juliette, rising with decision. The 
name of Craycraft should not be bandied about the hospital, if she 
could prevent. 

“You, my dear!” 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

“‘ Nothing—only, you know,” said Miss Whitney, with exceeding 
frankness, “I can never learn to look upon your nursing as anything 
more than a rich girl’s freak, and we have got in the habit of assigning 
all the nice easy cases to you.” 

“Which is distinctly unfair to the patients and unkind to me. 
You know I am not efficient ; perhaps this case——” 

“Oh, really you can manage any case I can. My old foe is aged 
and feeble. She is down with a severe attack of pneumonia, Dr. 
Shinderman says, but I should say her lungs were not yet involved, 
from the force she exercised in denouncing me. Do you really mean 
to take the case, Miss Craycraft ?” 
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“‘T do, and at once.” 

“TI know you will get interested in the little girl. She apologized 
so sweetly for the old woman’s violence. She is a little angel.” 

The cottage lay in shadow when Juliette reached it. The high, 
rough stone walls that girdled it shut out the sunshine, while the trees 
in the grand Boulevard still shone under its rays. She approached 
the vine-hidden door with trembling footsteps. What if her father 
and she should meet there? It was possible, but scarcely probable. 
The day before she had called at the house in West End Avenue and 
been told by Lipscomb that her father and mother had left town some 
days before,—gone to Boston for a visit of a few days. She knocked 
twice. No answer. She pushed open the door timidly. A lamp was 
already burning on the table in the parlor, where the clock on the 
“highly decorated mantel-shelf” had just struck six. She followed 
the guiding glimmer of another lamp into the inner room. She found 
things there just as Miss Whitney had described them, the sick woman 
asleep, the child sitting white and muie by her side. She was not 
using the fan now. She lifted frightened eyes to Juliette’s face, then 
smiled. This was the beautiful lady she had seen once before. She 
met Juliette in the door-way, and with her hands gently motioned her 
back into the sitting-room. 

“Granny is asleep. She does not need you now. Iam so glad 
you came this time. I am afraid granny hurt the other lady’s feelings, 
but we always try to do just what Guardy orders.” 

She had pushed forward the chair with the morning-glory head- 
rest, and Juliette had dropped into it, nervous and trembling. 

“Your guardian knows that your grandmother is ill? He has 
seen her ?” 

“No. He is out of town, I am afraid. He always comes when 
we write for him, for he knows granny never wfites for him unless she 
needs him very much indeed, which we don’t often, you know. We 
have never been sick before. I wrote this time.” 

“ Perhaps you did not get his address right.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. He always leaves us a lot of printed envelopes. 
I will show you.” 

She walked softly over to an old-fashioned desk on the opposite 
side of the room. . 

“This old floor creaks so! This is Guardy’s address, You see I 
couldn’t make any mistake.” 

She placed an envelope in Juliette’s hands. On it, in clear purple 
type, she read her father’s full name, his down-town address, and, in 
the left-hand corner, the word “ Personal.” 

She handed it back with an icy smile. 

“No, you could scarcely make any mistake.” 

Jeanne stood before her, absently twisting the envelope into a 
cylinder. 

“ And I sent him one three days ago, telling him that granny was 
sick and I was frightened.” 

“You love your grandmother very much ?” 

“ Next to Guardy,” said the child, with a smile that chased the 
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gloom from her lovely eyes. “I love my guardian more than I do 
all the world put together. Sometimes, you know, poor granny is 
cross. She was dreadfully cross to that lady who called herself Miss 
Whitney.” 

“ And your guardian is never cross ?” 

“No, indeed. He is just lovely, always.” 

“ And you are not afraid of him?” 

-“ Afraid of him? Why, no, ma’am. Nobody could be afraid of - 
my godfather, he is so gentle and loving and good. I wish you knew 
him.” 
“T wish I did,” said Juliette, clasping her hands until the rings on 
them pressed painfully into the flesh. 


The child smiled brightly. 
“Maybe you will, some day. Maybe he will come here while you 


are nursing granny. Why, I thought you did knowhim. You know 
he was sick, and you nursed him. But I suppose you nurse so many 
sick people that you forget some of them.” 

“ Yes,” said Juliette, letting the child explain away the mystifica- 
tion of her own making, “ we do forget them sometimes.” 

“But I don’t see how anybody could forget Guardy. He is so 
handsome, and good, and—jolly. We have great romps together 
sometimes.” 

Juliette let her prattle on, while she listened in stunned bewilder- 
ment. Was it really her father whom this pretty child was claiming 
as the companionable sharer of her romps? Was the tender, loving, 
sympathetic guardian whom this small waif described with such a 
proud air of proprietorship the father who had let her loosen the 
slender tie between them without a single protest or regret? Could 
the frigid husband and father of the West End house, which had been 
a splendid domicile but never a home to her, be one with the man 
whose coming made the happiness of this humble roof? And if these 
bitter incongruities existed, who was to blame for them? 

She, the lawful bearer of her father’s name, sat humbled and sub- 
dued before the child he loved. 

“ You have no mother, have you, little girl ?” 

“No. Mamma died a great many years ago. I don’t even re- 
member her. I don’t remember ever having anybody to love but 
granny and my dear, dear Guardy.” 

A faint cough from the sick-room brought Juliette back to her 
professional consciousness. She got up heavily and walked into the 
sick-room. She was there to prevent any chance revelations to the 
injury of her own name, and consequent hospital gossip. But it was 
hard,—bitterly hard. 

Madame Henriette was lying with her eyes wide open when Juliette 
came into the room, preceded by Jeanne. 

“Granny, the right Miss Whitney has come this time, and she is 
going to stay until you get well. Aren’t you glad?” 

Juliette moved forward quickly. She had detected with skilled 
precision what meant nothing to Jeanne. Madame Henriette was a 
very ill woman. She looked at the nurse with a dumb pleading in 
Voi. LVI1.—16 
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her eyes. She tried to speak, but no words came. Then she let her 
glance fall upon Jeanne. 

Juliette interpreted it to her own satisfaction. “She has some 
communication to make. She shall not make it to me.” She knew 
no name for the child. 

“When is the doctor to come again, little girl?” she asked, heroi- 
cally resolving at that moment to efface everything from her mind but 
the extremity of the stricken woman. 

Jeanne looked at her with startled eyes. 

“He said he would be here at nine o’clock. Does granny need 
him very much? Is she very ill ?” 

Juliette turned in a listening attitude towards the door. She had 
heard a man’s heavy foot-fall on the brick walk outside. 

“ Perhaps that is he now. I hear some one.” 

Jeanne stood with her hand pressed against her bosom. A light 
broke suddenly over her face, irradiating it charmingly. 

“No! That is Guardy, my dear, dear Guardy !” 

She turned and sped swiftly through the short hall. Juliette, 
from where she stood, irresolute between flight and discovery, saw her 
open the door and fling herself tumultuously into a pair of out- 
stretched arms, saw her father enter the little parlor with the child 
clasped to his bosom, heard Jeanne’s convulsive “ Not in there, Guardy, 
please, not in there! Granny looks at me so dreadfully. I am afraid 
of her. Oh, take me away, out there under the trees. The nurse is 
there with granny.” 

She was clinging to his neck. He had freed one hand, and was 
caressing her shining hair tenderly. He bent and kissed the quivering 
lips, and then, taking up the hat he had laid on the parlor table, he 
drew the child softly outside with him, and closed the door. 

Juliette sighed heavily as the door closed upon the man and the 
child. She had seen another in sweet enjoyment of her birthright. 
Through whose fault had she forfeited it? She was only “ the nurse.” 
This was neither the time nor the place for such questions. 

A moan from the bed brought her back to the recollection of where 
she was and why she was there. After all, that pathetic scene in the 
little parlor had brought no revelation with it. What she knew now 
she had known at the moment she had resolved to leave her father’s 
house. Society winked at such things. Doubtless there were very 
many men and very many children all around about her leading just 
such lives, idyllic in their semblance of loving purity, diabolical in 
their hidden realities. It was but another variant ground-swell of 
misery following long after the storm of wrong-doing. Its sad undu- 
lations rolled near, still nearer, to enwrap her and the beautiful child 
in a common inheritance of sorrow. 

“Do you want anything, Madame Silverman? Do you want the 
child, or-—him ?” 

But Madame Henriette’s term of faithful service was over. That 
sigh was the last audible sound that ever fluttered across her crabbed 
lips. Juliette knew that she was watching beside a dying woman. 
There was no reason for summoning the other two. There was 
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nothing to be said, nothing to be done. The child was safe. Madame 
Henriette’s eyes said as much. The clock on the highly decorated 
mantel-shelf struck eight. Its harsh, metallic voice sounded with 
startling clearness through the chamber of death. 

With the help of the awe-struck maid, Madame Henriette was 
made decorously ready for the grave. There was nothing more for 
Juliette to do. She passed through the hall-way into the parlor, 
stopped a moment, and then, taking her courage in both hands, passed 
through the front door into the little front yard. 

By the light of the Chinese lanterns swung over the gay hammock, 
she located the child and her guardian. Her father sat by the side of 
it in a lawn chair; with his left hand he kept the hammock in gentle 
motion. With his right arm resting on his knee he supported his 
head. His revery was profound. Juliette had reached the back of 
his chair before he was aware of her presence. 

“Father,” she said, in cold, clear tones, “ Madame Silverman is 
dead. What are you going to do with that child ?” 





CHAPTER XXI. 


FATHER and daughter confronted each other for a moment of 
painful silence, surprise predominating in his eyes, contemptuous pity 
in hers. 

“ Juliette, you here?” 

‘“‘In my capacity of trained nurse. My patient does not need me 
any longer, and I shall be going away presently. I don’t exactly know 
what impelled me to ask the question that startled you so, unless, indeed, 
in spite of everything, I feel sorry for that little child.” 

A softer look came into her eyes as she lowered them to rest on the 
sleeping girl in the hammock. 

Mental processes occupy infinitesimally small spaces of time. In 
that first moment of disdainful silence, Jaffrey Craycraft grasped the 
entire situation. The rays of the lanterns fell full upon Juliette’s pure 
face. 
His daughter, this beautiful young Casta Diva, upon whose patri- 
cian face scorn of all uncleanness was written so legibly, was sitting in 
judgment upon him. She had already placed Jeanne. No one more 
ready to credit evil than your pure good woman! He also intercepted 
the softening of her mood when she looked at the sleeping child. There 
must be a substratum of womanly tenderness under that frigid exterior. 
He would probe down to it then and there. Who could say? per- 
haps he might end by telling the truth. He did not flinch under her 
steadfast scrutiny. 

“T had given orders,” he said, “that in case of necessity Miss 
Whitney should be sent for. The child tells me that she did come, but 
that Madame Silverman denied ever having seen her before,—which 
was strange. How came you to be sent?” 

” That needs a little explanation. I should not like the child to 
ear it. 
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“She will sleep for some time to come. She wept herself to 


sleep.” 
Poor child! She fancies that she is going through a terrible 
ordeal.” 

She took her cape from her shoulders and threw it over Jeanne. 

“If you will come with me to that bench under the apple-tree, 
father, I will tell you something I have wanted to tell you ever since I 
came from Newport and found ‘you ill.” 

He followed her to the bench in silence. It was a crucial moment 
for both of them. Sad reflections fitted themselves into a quiet setting. 
The darkness of a moonless night brooded over the cottage where 
Madame Henriette lay at rest ; Jeanne’s soft white face nestled against 
the meshes of the hammock in dreamless sleep ; Sir Roland lay stretched 
at her feet ; he too was asleep. Thesleepy twitter of birds in the breeze- 
rocked limbs of the old apple-tree emphasized the stillness. The spirit 
of peace and rest brooded over the earth. And yet 

Forever and forever the sad, slow inevitable undulations of life’s 
ground-swell of wrong and misery! Could she never deaden her con- 
sciousness to it? Would she never learn to live on the surface, unmind- 
ful of its ceaseless surging? Then she spoke. 

“I suppose, father, you accept my presence here merely as an 
awkward accident. And you think I have just discovered—dis- 
covered al 

“The child,” he said, coming coldly to her assistance. “ Yes, that 
is as far as my suppositions have carried me.” 

“ Which is not at all so. I have known about this—this establish- 
ment ever since you were sick. I played a foolish trick. A silly, 
girlish device, to find out whether my father had any natural feeling 
for me, ended in disaster.” 

Then with quick pulsations she told him the whole story of her 
personation of Nurse Whitney, with its resulting discovery. 

“ And that is why I went away from home, father. That is why I 
knew you had no love to spare me.” 

She stopped and caught her breath as one does when emotions 
threaten to overwhelm. His voice came to her in the darkness, cold, 
steady, measured. 

“ And you felt no impulse to give your mother the benefit of your 
discoveries ?” 

“No, none. Why should I? Had not she and her intimates, by 
their dark hints and suppressed mirth, already enlightened me, young 
as I was, as to the commonness of this—this sort of thing?” She 
spoke with ineffable scorn. “Is it not a staple of conversation in their 
moments of social intercourse, when they rail against the laws that 
legalize unclean living, and spice their recitals with personal specifica- 
tions? Is a girl permitted to remain ignorant of anything now? 
Does she not find enlightenment awaiting her at home, in the pulpit, 
in the columns of her paper? What was there for me to reveal? 
Why should I have said in words what I have been carrying about 
in my miserable heart, scorching it, lacerating it, breaking it? What 
would she have said, how would she have looked, had I said, ‘ Mother, 
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you and I have failed to give him what his heart craved, love and 
appreciation of his home, and he has gone elsewhere for it’? It was 
that child, father, who taught me that you could love and be loved. 
She adores you. 

“There was nothing to tell my mother. She had admitted the 
possibility of such cases for her friends, and—laughed at it. I. have 
even heard her say to a dear friend, who was, of course, ‘ never to 
carry it any farther,’ that women who raised a tempest over such things 
were silly in the extreme. 

“That is society as I was introduced to it, father,—vapid, vicious, 
and unsatisfactory. And then when you, the father to whom I would 
so gladly have turned with my hungry, disappointed heart, put the seal 
of your own approval upon the loose methods of your class, do you 
wonder that my soul rose up in revolt, or that I determined to lead my 
own life outside of my proper home ?: 

“It ought to be shocking that I can talk to you about such things, 
even in the dark, when I need not look into your face and you need 
not see the blush that is staining mine. But nothing is shocking now. 
Innocence does not consist in ignorance of evil, father, nor is purity 
best displayed by shrinking from a few plain words. 

“As I sat there by that dying old woman, I was thinking more 
of that child than I was of Madame Silverman, of you, or of myself. 
She is young and very lovely,—lovely, I believe, in disposition as in 

rson. I never expect to marry, father, nor to have anything of my 
own to love. It seems to me I have such an awful amount of wasted 
heart-capacity. I wondered who the child would have to Jove and care 
for her, now that her grandmother is gone.” 

“She still has me,” said her father, almost inaudibly. 

“ And—only you?” 

“Only me.” 

“ Her mother is dead ?” 

“Yes,” 

A silence fell between them, lasting long enough for Juliette to 
sound her own heart and make sure of her own resolution. She 
moved near enough to her father to lay her hand on his shoulder. 
It was icy cold, and it trembled. 

“Give her to me, father. She is so young, and so beautiful, yet 
the world has no place for her. She will give me an object in life,— 
something to love, something to live for. I should like to write a 
message of my own on the clean white tablet of that young soul.” 

“ Am I to understand, Juliette,” he paused to gain better control 
of his voice, which threatened to break, “that you want to take my 
little girl into your life, your home?” 

és Fes.” ‘ 

“That, believing her to be my daughter, with no claim upon you 
but such as every instinct of your soul must revolt against, you are 
still willing to give her the inestimable advantage of association with 
you? 

“Yes, but she must not know the relationship.” 

The girl’s voice sounded as sweetly solemn as if she were taking 
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upon herself a vow to love, cherish, and shelter the lovely little waif 
in the hammock until death should separate them. 

“ Juliette, I do not need the darkness of night to veil my guilt. 
I have never done a deed which would make me ashamed to look you 
in the eyes. Cold, reserved, unlovable, I may have shown myself to 
you. I have been thrown back upon myself until expression has be- 
come almost impossible. Not even now do I care to vindicate myself 
to you on that score, self-excusing so often carries accusation of others 
with it. It is of Jeanne you want to hear. I have for years now been 
experimenting on her in my clumsy man’s fashion. I wanted her to 
be absolutely truthful, fearless, natural. She is all three,—a loving- 
hearted child without guile in thought or speech. She came into my 
life by the merest accident. 

“This piece of property was mine. I bought it for the site. I 
wanted to tear that old house down and build here. My agent told 
me it was occupied by an old woman who wept bitterly at the idea 
of ejectment. I came up to exercise the firmness he lacked. Poor 
vie oe Silverman wept, and the little girl, standing on tiptoe, tried 
to wipe the tears from her eyes. The child was lovely, and the tender- 
ness of the act struck me. I asked her history. It was not a very 
original one. Father dead, mother on the stage. My tenant was 
keeping the child for such board as the mother could pay. Sometimes 
she did not see the lady for months together. The child needed shoes 
then. I called her to me and gave her a bill. She put up her dear 
little mouth to kiss me. Ido not know why a child’s act of appre- 
ciation should have made so deep an impression on me, but it did. 

“T went away without ejecting my tenant. I told her I would 
come again in a week: she must spend that time looking for another 
house. She said she had moved up-town to give the child better 
air; that the mother had left them in a down-town boarding-house 
and’ knew nothing about this move; that the mother said when the 
child got older she would have to be careful about letting her hear 
about her profession : she would rather the little thing should never 
know her as an actress. 

“On my second visit the child toddled to meet me, clasping her 
arms about my knee. That settled it. I took her up and kissed her. 
She nestled against my heart, entered it, and has kept it from freezing 
up entirely. 

‘“‘ Jeanne was healthy pastime for me, I told Madame Henriette 
to go down and see the mother, to tell her that if she would give her 
little girl up entirely I would have her educated. When the child 
reached her eighteenth year she should be told her entire history and 
the mother should have her back. In the mean time, I was to have 
the unique pleasure of rearing a girl on my own plan. I had been 
completely ruled out in the case of my own daughter, who was pre- 
destined to a fashionable woman’s career from her cradle. The poor 
mother acceded gladly to my terms. I made it a condition that 
Madame Henriette should not give her the up-town address, otherwise 
I could not trust her promise not to come here and spoil my experi- 
ment,—sully the paper on which I wanted to write original matter. 
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The mother had been a frivolous society woman before becoming an 
actress. 

“She is now dead. The father died when the child was between 
two and three years old; and now, with Madame Silverman gone, 
Jeanne has no one at all but me. There are those who have natural 
claims on her; but they do not wish to assert them. She is a good 
child, and she has woven herself about every fibre of my being, God 
bless her !” 

He stopped speaking, and presently on the stillness of the night 
air the cry of Esau throbbed : 

“Have you but one blessing, my father? Bless me too, and 
love me.” 

The heart-hunger of many years was appeased when Jaffrey Cray- 
craft gathered his daughter into a warm embrace, 

And she, with her face hidden in his bosom, poured out her contri- 
tion for the readiness with which she had believed ill of him. 

“ After all,” she said, “it is little Jeanne who has taught us how 
to know each other. I too can say, ‘God bless her!” 





CHAPTER XXII. 


THE child had been in Juliette’s loving keeping more than a 
— when Dicky Dangerfield made the subjoined entry in his 

iary : 

a Another complication. Of course I am in it. B. M.’s daughter 
has turned up in the most amazing manner. I’ve got another secret to 
keep. If I did not stand in mortal terror of D. M. I am quite sure I 
should give this one away. D. says I am to hold my tongue, don’t 
you know, and let events take their course. Might as well begin obey- 
ing D. now, as it will be inevitable a few months later. We are to be 
married in October. She is determined to finish her law course. 

“T fancy the announcement of my marriage to a lawyer will make 
the fellows at the club grin. But D. is all right. Believe I would as 
soon have a girl play at law as at more legitimate nonsense, if it keeps 
her'as wise and fresh and sweet as my dear little girl is, 

“Spooning on paper, in a diary which no one is ever to see, doesn’t 
go. It’s lost literature. Wonder if the world would be any worse 
off for losing nine-tenths of its literature? 

“But to come back to that girl of B.’s. What a chase she has 
given him! He is at the antipodes, looking for her, and here she is, 
as serene and pretty as a spring daisy, right under my nose. 

“'D. says she is a protégée of Miss C.’s. Miss C. was called in 
professionally to the child’s grandmother,—cross-eyed old party, I 
suppose. Cross-eyed party dies, leaving Miss C. residuary legatee. I 
believe that’s the legal term for having things left to you that nobody 
else wants, neither do you. 

“What the deuce! I should like to know what has become of 
the party D. H. gave the girl to. D.M. says I’m to ask no questions; 
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that the whole thing is in the hands of Providence. D. M. may be 
right; she generally is. All I have to say is that Providence has got 
me pretty well mixed up. 

“Tf I knew B. M.’s address, would cable him about the child. 
Have never had a line from him since he wrote me that poor D. H. 
was really dead. He had seen the parties who were capsized in the 
_ same sailing-boat. Parties said that a young girl was reported as being 
with the company, who might be his daughter. He’s gone on a wild- 
goose chase after the company. 

“D. says it will all come right some time, somehow. My faith in 
D. is more tangible than my faith in Providence. Nothing to do but 
wait.” 

There the entry ceased. 

He and Dolly had gone through with rather an exciting interview 
that afternoon. He had gone to the flat to see if Dolly and Miss Cray- 
craft wanted tickets for a Carmen matinée. Just stepping into an open 
carriage in front of the house he had seen Miss Craycraft. A little 
girl in a white dress and black ribbons, looking very sweet and demure, 
was already settled on the back seat. 

Juliette had bowed and smiled, without offering to tarry. The 
little girl had glanced at him shyly, without any token of recognition, 
and he had held his lifted hat above his astonished head for half a 
second after they moved on, standing stock-still. 

Then he mounted to Dolly’s apartment, three steps at a time. His 
excitement grew with each step. It was most remarkable. 

Dolly opened the door for him herself. He had entirely lost sight 
of his original excuse for calling. His salutatory was,— 

“My dear Dolly, would you kindly explain?” 

“‘ About what ?” 

“ About Miss Craycraft and—and the young person I saw in the 
carriage with her?” 

“ Little Jeanne? Isn’t she lovely ?” 

“ Little Jeanne—who?” 

“Silverman. She is a protégée of Juliette’s, but if we live together 
very long I shall grow as fond of her as Juliette is.” 

“Yes, but, my dear girl, you are talking, don’t you know, as if 
the young person were a stray kitten that you and Miss Craycraft had 
found and tied a blue ribbon around its neck. I’m sure I don’t know 
why women always fag their pets with blue ribbons.” 

‘We do make something of a pet of the little thing. But we have 
not put her into blue ribbons yet. She is in a sort of mourning for 
her grandmother, her only relative.” 

“ Lived in a little house away up town?” 

“Yes.” Dolly opened her eyes wide. “But how came you to 
know that ?” 

“T happen to know a good deal more than that,” said Dicky, look- 
ing very important. ‘I happen to know that the child’s father is at 
this moment trotting wildly over the globe Jooking for her.” 

Dolly laughed scornfully. ' 

“My dear boy! And I happen to know that the child is both 
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fatherless and motherless. Juliette never would have taken her in 
hand otherwise. One need never wonder at anything she does. You 
know her nursing is just a fad.” 

“Somewhat on the order of your lawyering,” said Dick, with a 
grin of malice. 

“ Don’t be ungenerous, Richard. Women sacrifice even their most 
cherished careers for men, only to hear themselves flouted as ephemera. 
But we really have not time for a quarrel this afternoon. Juliette is 
coming back for me‘in half an hour. She has taken the child to have 
a tooth treated. I am glad my dear Juliette will have something else 
to interest herself in besides sick people when I desert her.” 

“Qh, but, by Jove, my dear, Stuyvesant Square is not entirely in- 
accessible. But, but——” His forehead was badly wrinkled by the 
perplexity of the moment. 

“T say, Dolly dear, you must decide it. I confess I am not equal 
to it.” 

“ Decide what, Richard? I confess that this morning I am not 
equal to you.” 

“Well, it is this way. That is Bradish Mackaye’s daughter that — 
Miss Craycraft has taken in hand, and I must let him know where she 
is, as soon as I can find out where to address him.” 

Dolly gazed at him in dumb surprise. She had never heard this 
side of Mr. Mackaye’s story. Neither had Juliette. All that Dicky 
had ever vouchsafed to tell was that his friend had been unhappily 
married and separated from his wife. 

Neither Dolly nor Juliette affected the theatre. Opera was a pas- 
sion with them. In her own home Juliette had heard Miss Hartuff 
casually discussed, but Mrs. Craycraft’s taste was for fresher morsels 
than a domestic tragedy a decade old. Having satisfied her curiosity 
about Bradish Mackaye’s lapse, she had dismissed him from her mind 
entirely, for something of a fresher date. He had ceased to be a topic 
before Juliette came home. There had been nothing of a clue, to 
Jeanne’s new friends, of her connection with either the actress whose 
accidental death had furnished the papers with a paragraph or two, 
or with Dicky Dangerfield’s friend. When accepting the care of the 
child as a sacred trust from her father, Juliette had asked,— 

“What am I to call Jeanne, father? I mean what surname?” 

And without hesitation her father had answered, — 

“Silverman,—Jeanne Silverman. There is no stain on that name; 
there is on her own. If it should ever be necessary for her to assume 
her father’s name it can easily be done. 4s it is, it had best be for- 
gotten.” 

He was thinking of the remote possibility of Forbes Mackaye and 
his wife ever relenting towards their dead son sufficiently to claim his 
child. He had himself made a recent effort to talk to his friend about 
Bradish, but had evoked such a terrible outburst of passion as made 
him resolve never to expose his little girl to such explosions. 

And so as Jeanne Silverman the child had come into the lives of 
her two new friends. 

And here was Dick, bringing a horrid mystery and a sensational 
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complication into an affair which she and Juliette had regarded as 
rather a pretty incident. 

“Tell me all about it,” she said, resignedly, “‘and then I can judge 
better of the exigencies of the case. Juliette brought the child here 
with the distinct understanding that it had no living relatives but the 
old woman who had just died; and yet,” she laughed, “ mummer 
denies stoutly that there is a drop of Irish blood in my veins.” 

“ Who told her so?” asked Dicky, politely passing over the Irishism. 

“Juliette? Why Oh, I don’t know. The doctor, I suppose.” 

So Dicky told her all about it, leaving out nothing at all. 

She sighed as he stopped talking. 

“TI wish you had been as explicit when you first introduced your 
friend here.” 

“Yes, but, my dear girl,”—he flung out his hands defensively, — 
“‘remember I just brought him here merely to show you to him. He 
is my friend, and I am fond of him. He was staying with me. I 
only thought to brighten a few evenings for him. How could I 
know ?” 

“You might have known.” 

Then, with a note of real perplexity, she went on: 

“But, Richard, this is quite out of the question. If Juliette 
should ever hear of your story she would—oh, I don’t know where 
she would put our dear little Jeanne. Of course she could not keep 
her, you know.” 

“No? Why not?” 

“‘ Because, because—— Richard, if I tell you something, will 
you promise me solemnly never to breathe it to a living soul?” -; 

‘“‘T’ll promise you anything,” said Dicky, with reckless eagerness. 

“Well, then, come close. I feel as if I ought not to whisper it, 
even.” 

* He came very close. 

“T think, I believe, I know—that—Juliette is desperately in love 
with Mr. Mackaye, without in the least suspecting it herself.” 

“ Delightful !” said Dicky, catching his breath ecstatically. 

“ But it is not delightful. It is perfectly abominable. The idea 
of Juliette Craycraft, my superb Juliette, whose head, I used to say at 
school, looked as if it were waiting for a coronet, marrying a widower, 
a man under a cloud, and—a big child.” 

“ Bradish is a gentleman,” said Dicky, loyally. 

“'Y-e-s, and dreadfully handsome. But don’t you see how awfully 
awkward it would be to tell her about Jeanne’s father, Richard ?” 

“Yes. But, my dear girl, what am I todo? My first duty is to 
my friend.” 

“Your first duty is to me,” said his fiancée, looking at him serenely. 

“ Yes, to be sure, of course; but I must do something, my love. I 
can’t let that poor devil wear himself out soul and body looking for the 
child, when I know where she is. See?” 

“Yes, I see. But he will come back as soon as he catches up with 
that company and finds his daughter is not with them. And, Richard, 
until then Pe Ar, 
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“ Until then : a 

He was quite willing to shift the responsibility onto Dolly’s capable 
shoulders. 

“T insist upon your letting events take their proper course.” 

Dicky fell into a meditative silence. He broke it after a while by 
a series of disconnected chuckles. Dolly looked severely at him. 

“Mr. Dangerfield, would you object to telling me what you are 
laughing at?” 

“Tt 2s funny, don’t you know.” He deprecated her possible dis- 
pleasure by a loving look. ‘ You dear women, ‘new women’ I believe 
you like to hear yourselves called, start out on such high moral and 
intellectual grounds that the average man feels in your presence like a 
worm, not deserving the distinction of being trodden on by you, 
when—flop you go, don’t you know, falling in love like the dear true 
lassies that you are after all,—one of you ready to fling Blackstone and 
Greenleaf on Evidence out of window for a poor idiot who adores 
you, and the other ready to give refuge to a fellow under a cloud but 
awfully in need of somebody to love him.” 

“There is where it comes in,” said Dolly, quite unabashed. “You 
need us so dreadfully that you never give us time to work out our 
careers as we plan them. Poor mummer! I’m afraid there will be 
some more broken threads for her to worry over.” And she sighed 
tranquilly. 

The twitter of an electric bell closed the argument. 

“That is Juliette come back for me. We are going shopping.” 

‘May I come?” 

“‘ Most emphatically not,” said Miss Morgan, growing so very pink 
that the nature of her business dawned upon his dull masculine com- 
prehension. 

She was going to buy—things ! 

“You would be dreadfully in the way, Richard.” And he took 
himself off with the docility of a well-trained domestic animal. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


DINNER under the Forbes-Mackayes’ roof was more of an imposing 
ceremonial than a cheerful feeding-time. There were only three mem- 
bers of the family, each of whom, as a rule, acquitted himself with 
an equable dignity which left nothing to be desired from the butler’s 
point of view. 

The officiating high-priest, otherwise the butler, found occasion 
one day to say to himself, in the strictest confidence, that “there were 
such a thing as overdoin’ of things.” 

He perhaps had reference to the positive gloom that enwrapped 
_ dining-room while the meal dragged its slow length from soup to 

essert. 

He knew, by the hour for which the carriage was ordered, that 
Mrs. Mackaye would occupy her box that night at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House. Mr. Louis would probably go with her. He had a 
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large white carnation in his button-hole. Domestic pigs learn to tell 
which way the wind blows by straws. Domestic bipeds are sometimes 
as wise. Mr. Mackaye would not go. He never did. He would 
spend the evening dozing in the library. At ten o’clock he would 
wake up, take a glass of tokay, and go to bed. Not a very exciting 
programme, but it had the advantage of having been tried and not 
found wanting. 

Just as the butler had disposed of the family for the evening to his 
own satisfaction, Mr. Mackaye threw his calculations into confusion. 

Mr. L. Forbes-Mackaye was a tall man, who bent from the back 
of. his neck. An inch more of physical abasement, and he would 
have actually hung his head. He lifted it now, to ask his wife a 
question. 

“Laura, are you going out this evening ?” ‘ 

“T had intended to,” she said. “ Lohengrin is on for to-night.” 

“‘ And you, Louis?” 

, “I was going with my mother, sir; but if you would rather have 
me stay with you: 

“T would like to have you both at home this evening. Provided,” 
with his eyes on his wife, “it is not too much of a deprivation. I 
have something I would like to talk to you both about.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Louis, with alacrity. Mrs. Mackaye simply 
acquiesced by countermanding the carriage. 

It was impossible not to feel some curiosity. It was a thing with- 
out precedent to be asked to stay at home after she was dressed to go 
out and the carriage had been ordered. 

With Louis, cupidity eclipsed curiosity. Such a grave prologue 
must have for peroration material good for himself. He had always 
been a good son, and it was high time his father was recognizing his 
filial superiority by a handsome settlement. ‘Even in that affair of 
Brad’s” he “had stood shoulder to shoulder with the old man,” not- 
withstanding his mother’s importunities. Into these Jack-Hornerish 
reflections his father’s slow voice projected a great surprise. 

“Tt is about Bradish that I wish to speak.” 

Mrs. Mackaye started violently. It was the first time the name 
of their son had fallen from his father’s lips since the day when she, 
standing midway between her husband and the son he was casting out 
with hot, bitter words of denunciation, had tried impotently to stem 
the current of his wrath. 

“ Bradish !’ She repeated her boy’s name, almost in a whisper. 

Not very long ago he had come to her again, secretly, like a thief 
in the night, creeping through the old nursery door. He had come to 
tell her that he was going to cross the seas in search of his child. She 
had held him in her arms and humbly confessed the pitiful pangs 
of jealousy that had torn her heart. He had spoken manly, loving, 
soothing words to her. He had told her that when he came back hers 
would be the first face he would seek. They loved each other so, that 
mother and son, and now perhaps death had snatched from her even 
the poor satisfaction of those furtive interviews about which his father 


had never heard. 
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“We will go into the library, Laura, my dear.” 

There was an unusual note of tenderness in his voice. It was as 
if he would make tardy atonement for his terrible mercilessness. 
Nothing but the extremest remorse could so melt that stern, hard face. 
Bradish must be dead. 

She followed him into the library without any words. He rolled 
a chair forward, and waited, standing, until she was seated. 

“Don’t keep me waiting, please. I can stand anything better than 
this slow torture of suspense,” she said, lifting her eyes to scan his 
face. : 

He had been silent so long that every nerve in her overstrained 
system was quivering. 

“Perhaps,” he said, taking the plunge awkwardly, “you may or 
may not have noticed an advertisement in the papers calling for the 
heirs of Dora Hartuff, if any existed.” 

“T have, sir,” said Louis. 

“T had it inserted several weeks ago. To-day it bore very un- 
expected fruit. About the advertisement first, however. 

“For five or six years I have been receiving irregular sums of 
money at irregular periods of time, marked ‘conscience money.’ At 
first, Laura, I was foolish enough to imagine that my son was trying 
in that inadequate way to make good the sum he had forged my name 
for. Poor lad! as if it was the money I cared for!” _ 

The old man’s bent head dropped still farther forward on his 
breast. His hands, stretched the length of the chair arms, twitched. 
Mrs. Mackaye left her chair and drew a hassock close to his side. 
She laid a soft, cool hand on one of his. 


“ Lester, go on, please.” 
“Yes, yes. Iam tantalizing you. I had a call from an obscure 


lawyer a few weeks ago. He explained the mystery of the conscience 
money. He told me that it had been sent through him by a client 
who had just died in Australia. She desired, he said, to pay to me a 
certain sum of money,—the exact sum of the forgery, Laura,—but, as 
it was money she had to earn first, it had come in irregular sums and 
at irregular times. His client was Dora Hartuff. 

“The lawyer was of the opinion that I had some understanding 
with his client, and so when he heard of her death he considered him- 
self under obligations to let me know that no more money would be 
forthcoming. 

“Tt was rather pitiful, that poor woman’s effort to rectify the old 
trouble. I knew she had a child,—hers—and his. It occurred to me 
that the child was the proper person to have that money. I advertised 
for the heirs of Dora Hartuff, deceased.” 

“ And you found her daughter ?” 

“No. I found her father. The advertisement has been running 
for several weeks, To-day Morris Hartuff, or the wreck of Morris 
Hartuff, presented himself in my private office. You remember him, 
Louis? He used to be cashier for Mills & Co., in College Place.” 

“T remember him, sir. He drank then, I think.” 

“T remember him when he did not drink,—when he was a gentle- 
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man. He has not a vestige of respectability left. He had come in 
answer to my advertisement. He said that if his daughter had left 
anything it was his. He was her heir. She had given her child away 
when it was scarcely more than a baby, and, if it was not dead, it did 
not need the money. He did not know Dora had left anything. His 
ghastly greed to handle that money, pitifully small as the hoard was, 
stirred my gall. I asked him if he knew how I came to be in pos- 
session of his daughter’s money. He did not. I told him. He 
writhed like a dumb animal under the lash while I was felling it. 
Then, I suppose, somewhere in his sodden body a glimmer of manhood 
was still lingering: my story aroused it. He flung up his hands with 
a groan, and hid his miserable face in them. And then, Laura,— 
wife !—he cried out, ‘Poor girl, my poor girl! Keep the accursed 
money: it would scorch my soul! My God, if you hang me for it, 
you shall have the truth at last. Life is not worth the price I am 
paying for it.’ 

“T won't try to put it into his words, wife: it would take too long. 
For it was a confession wrung by remorse from a very guilty soul. 
Bradish, our boy Bradish, is—was guiltless of the crime I drove him 
out for. I was a brute,—a brute, Laura. I ought to have known my 
son, your son, could not have been a forger.” 

“Yes, Lester, but 

“ Hartuff’s story,—you want that. It’s an old one, so far as his 
dabbling in stocks with his employer’s money was concerned. Ex- 

ure was imminent. He lived with his daughter and Bradish. He 
says she had often amused him and herself by imitating various signa- 
tures,—his, her husband’s, anybody’s that she had seen. The devil 
showed him a loop-hole out of his snarl. He put a blank cheque 
before her (Bradish had some of mine in the house), and told her it 
would be a good joke to write my name on one of our cheques and let 
Bradish find it in the book. He would wonder when the cheque had 
been signed, and she could then tell the joke. No harm could pos- 
sibly come of it, as there were no figures in the cheque. 

“She lent herself to the joke. He closed the bank-book, and put 
it back in Bradish’s table drawer in the library. She gave it no more 
thought, until—until that scene I had with our son, in her presence. 
Then she fainted. 

“She knew her father must have filled out the cheque she had 
signed in jest to mystify her husband. Her husband believed she 
had committed the forgery for frivolous purposes of her own. He 
would not denounce his wife. She could not denounce her father. 
She believed that my son would be forgiven and the matter hushed up, 
whereas her father would be dealt with according to the law. Poor 
girl! Awful strait to be in. Bradish’s sealed lips confirmed my sus- ° 
picions. You knowall that. Think, Laura, think of what our heroic 
boy, our noble boy, was suffering all that time! It was godlike.” 

Tears were running down the furrowed cheeks that had known no 
such moisture for years. Mrs. Mackaye sat white and still, holding 
him with a burning gaze. 

The old man wiped his eyes and resumed his story. 
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“ He would not speak, she could not. She could not send her own 
father to the penitentiary. Then Bradish put her away from him. 
She still sheltered the miserable man who had wrecked her home. She 
made one effort to clear our son’s reputation, Hartuff tells me. She 
induced her father to follow him, to make a clean breast of it. He 
was to confess on Bradish’s promise to see that no prosecution should 
follow. He went after Bradish; followed him to a little town in 
Canada. He had left it. Hartuff’s courage failed. He returned to 
his daughter with a lie on his lips; told her Bradish was dead, had 
taken his own life to end his misery. It was easy for her to believe. 
After that she went on the stage. The rest does not matter. Nothing 
matters, Laura, but the awful injustice I did your boy. 

“Tf I could only have him back, wife, for half an hour, to ask 
his pardon! Ten years ago. Nota word! If he was not dead then, 
he is now, doubtless. 

“T don’t think he would be silent to you so long, wife. Your be- 
lief in him never wavered. I was a brute, an unnatural brute. I can 
see him standing in that door-way now, Laura, his head up, his eyes 
blazing, his white lips mute. Then I called it bravado. Now I call 
it godlike. Living or dead, his name is clean. Thank God, my son 
is not a felon!” 

Tears of gratitude for this great mercy vouchsafed chased them- 
selves unchecked down his cheeks. In their current they washed 
away the shame that had bent him earthward and ploughed the fur- 
rows in his face. 

Then his wife’s voice brought soothing. - 

“‘ Lester, who knows? perhaps he is not dead. Why should he 
die of this shame, he so young and strong, when you and I have lived 
through it? God is no niggard of his mercies. Surely he will not 
cheat us of the sweet aftermath of joy we might gather in having our 
son back.” Then she told him all she knew. 

‘“‘He has a friend here, one who has cleaved to him closer than 
a brother. Go to him, Lester. Go to Richard Dangerfield to-night, 
and see if he can give you any tidings of our son. He can, if any 
one can.” 

She was looking at him through a mist, that wonderful woman, 
who had “ lived quite long enough to have outlived all emotion.” But 
there were no “ daws” in the Mackaye home that night, Only to Louis 
this apotheosis of the prodigal brought no great joy. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


INTo every life there comes a supreme moment, when weal and 
woe seem 80 nicely balanced against each other in Destiny’s scales that 
a breath would furnish ample power to incline them for or against us. 
We hold our breath and think we are deciding. 

Jeanne’s crucial moment came to her early in life. It was left to 
her own free choice whether she should stay with Juliette, whom she 
had come to love very dearly, and near the self-elected guardian whose 
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goodness and mercy had sheltered her forlornest years, or go to Iowa 
with a father she had seen but a dozen times, but who had not forfeited 
her affection through any lack of it on his own part. 

Juliette stood Lesidlng the child’s soft, shining hair with her own 
delicate hands. Jeanne had never known the luxury of a maid. 
“Granny” had always managed for her the heavy masses of her yellow 
hair. 

Bradish was to come that morning for the child’s decision. 

More depended upon it than any one but himself conceived of. 
If Jeanne should elect to give herself up to him, new spirit would be 
infused into his life. Bright possibilities might blossom again in the 
soil that had been sented and scorched by the fierce ordeal he had 
passed through. If she would not come to him voluntarily, he would 
accept it as a token that he was not to ask for that fresh blossoming 
of affection he so craved. 

He was to go to the flat that morning. And Juliette was preparing 
Jeanne for the interview. Looking over the child’s head into the mirror 
before which they were standing, she took loving note of the softly 
rounded cheeks, the lovely tender eyes, with their long curling lashes, 
and the sweet red lips parted just then in half a smile. Jeanne was 
looking at their blended reflections in the glass. The smile on her 
lips broadened until it was swallowed up in two dimples. 

‘“‘ What is it, Jeanne?” 

“‘T was wondering,” she answered, “ if I should have to cut off my 
long hair if I went away with my father, or if he could learn to plait 
it as beautifully as you do. Then a funny picture of my tall papa 
trying to braid my hair every morning came into my head, and made 
me smile.” 

“Which goes to show,” said Juliette, gravely, “that you were 
thinking more of yourself just then than of him—or—anybody else.” 

“Oh, I did not mean that. You don’t mean that. I love you so 
dearly, so dearly. I cannot give you up. You are cruel for the first 
time.’ 

She turned impulsively, and clung to Juliette’s neck convulsively. 
She was still sobbing when Dolly came to tell her that her father was 
in the parlor. She wrung her hands despairingly. 

“What must Ido? What must I say? Oh, why did he come 
into my life? I had plenty of friends,—just the ones I wanted.” 

Juliette took the small hands in her own firmly. 

“‘ Jeanne, do you know that you are being shockingly selfish this 
morning? And you are growing hysterical. I thought you were very 
much more of a woman.” 

Thus put upon her mettle, the child dried her eyes hurriedly and 
rushed from the room before another break-down was possible. 

“ How do you think she will decide?” said Dolly, with the com- 
posure of one who had no individual interests at stake. 

“Tt is hard to say. For him, I hope. In any event I shall lose 
her. What a marvellous hold that child seems to take upon every one 
who has to do with her !” 

“Tt is her beauty,” said Dolly, practically. “She is a sweet child, 
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and a bright one, but we do not love her for that. We love her simply 
and entirely because she is perfectly beautiful.” 

“Yes,” said Juliette, absently. She was not giving very much 
attention to Dolly’s platitudes. She was in spirit with the two in the 
parlor. In any event she should lose her little companion. Bradish 
Mackaye’s daughter could not be her ward. It was manifestly im- 
possible. If Jeanne refused to go to Iowa, she would be given up to 
Mrs. Mackaye. Her grandfather was already clamoring for her. 

She walked restlessly around the room, putting in place various 
articles she had displaced in preparing Jeanne to look her loveliest for 
this important interview. 

“Richard says,” Dolly resumed, following Juliette’s movements 
lazily with her eyes, “ that he thinks Mr, Mackaye will make a great 
mistake in going back to Iowa at all. He says he does not think that 
he really wants to go, but that he is afraid—afraid—to trust himself 
here.” 

“ Afraid of what? I am sure his vindication has been very full 
and very public. It is rather pathetic, his old father’s clinging anxiety 
to be seen everywhere in public with him. I don’t see how he can 
bear to be separated from them again.” 

“Qh,” said Dolly, with experience, “fathers and mothers are very 
dear, of course, but sometimes a man wants more than a father and 
mother can give him in the way of companionship.” 

“ He will have Jeanne.” 

“ Juliette, at times I think you are really detestable. This is one 
of the times. Richard says——” 

“ By the way,” said Juliette, levelling a petrifying look at her, ‘I 
thought you were to meet Mr. Dangerfield at the photographer’s this 
morning?” ~ 

“So I am; at half-past ten.” 

“It is twenty minutes of eleven now. But perhaps Mr. Danger- 
field does not lay any stress on punctuality.” 

“Virtually I am dismissed,” said Dolly, rising with great dignity, 
and taking herself promptly out of the way. 

Yes, virtually she was dismissed. Juliette wanted to be alone. 
She was nervous and unstrung. Since the startling moment when her 
father had come to her, now some weeks ago, with the strange story 
of Bradish Mackaye’s return, his vindication from the crime laid at his 
door, and his pitiful pilgrimage in search of his daughter, she had not 
known a tranquil moment. 

It had brought with it such a rude upheaval of the idyllic life 
she and Jeanne were to live together. The message she had “ wanted 
to write on the tablets of that pure young life” had gone scarcely 
beyond its initial sentence. It must remain now forever unwritten. 
Her own life, which had seemed to take on form and meaning with 
the hovering tenderness that enwrapped the kinless child, stretched 
blankly ahead of her. 

True, thank God, she and her father got nearer to each other every 
day, but there was nothing she “could do for him” beyond loving him 
and letting him know that she did. There were large and untried 

Vou. LVII.—17 
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capacities in her nature, of which she was vividly aware, and for 
which, so far, she had found no outlet,—capacities for creating, for 
directing, for guiding. She had not been afraid, in the freedom of her 
new daughterhood, to put some of her regrets into words. 

They were talking of Jeanne’s probable departure for Iowa. 

“T shall miss her, of course,” Craycraft said, “ but I shall be glad 
to feel that Mackaye can have so much compensating sweetness infused 
into a life well-nigh wrecked through no fault of his own. I shall 
miss her as you cannot fathom. I seem to be such a reservoir for 
theories and wishes and plans for perfecting girls’ characters. Awfully 
presumptuous, I know you are thinking, but I believe it is those who 
are most keenly aware of failure in their own persons who can best 
round other characters.” 

And to-day, sitting there alone, waiting for Jeanne to come back 
to her and tell her how she had decided, she found herself reverting 
to Dora Hartuff. 

“ Poor girl, no one had ever given her credit for heroism, and yet 
what a sacrificial life hers had been! It was pitiful, too, to think of 
the poor, mean, sordid conditions she had laid upon herself in order 
to send that conscience money to the defrauded rich man. 

“ With all my fine theories, could I ever have reached such heights 
of self-abnegation? I do not believe I could.” 

She was plunged into one of her self-aecusing moods. Dolly 
openly declared that if Juliette had lived in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century she would have belonged to the Flagellants. 

She was still trying to settle that question of comparative sacrificial 
attainment, when Jeanne came back to her. She came with very red 
eyes, and the fresh handkerchief that had been folded primly in her 
little hand was a mere wet wad. 

“You have been crying,” said Juliette, judicially. 

“So has he,” Jeanne sobbed, hysterically. 

“Then you have disappointed him ?” 

: I am—afraid—so.” The child hung her gold-crowned head con- 
tritely. 

What did you say to him, Jeanne?” 

“T told him—I told him that—that—I loved you so dearly.” 

‘Which was not exactly to the point,” said Miss Craycraft, 
smiling pitifully into the little wet face she had lifted. ‘“ And what 
did he say then ?” 

“ He said—that he did too, but that you should never know it.” 

“ Jeanne!” 

Further revelations were rendered impossible. Juliette had laid a 
rosy palm over the child’s lips. Presently she took it away, and, 
looking far away over Jeanne’s head out upon a hideous environment 
of chimney-pots and dingy walls, none of which she saw, she asked, 
very softly,— 

“Well, and then?” 

“T told him that I—could not go.” 

“And you have sent him away? You know, Jeanne, he could 
take you. You belong to him.” 
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“Yes; and he says he had expected to do that, but he did not 
expect to find me so happy and so sheltered. He says he has so little 
to offer me in place of—of—you.” 

“ And that made you sorry for him?” 

Jeanne looked at her with the unconscious egotism of a spoiled 
child. . 

“‘ Oh, I have been very sorry for him all the time. But one can’t 
love just where one ought to always, can they, darling ?” 

‘Sometimes one loves where one ought not to,” said Juliette, ven- 
turing a reply which left the child unanswered. 

“ Father wants me to go with him this morning to see my grand- 
mother,” said Jeanne, rising demurely. “ May I ask him to come to 
tea with us? Our little teas are so jolly.” 

“Yes, And, Jeanne,”—she busied herself with the big bow of 
sash-ribbon on Jeanne’s slim waist,—“ you may ask him something 
“ ? 
else.” — 

“ Ask him if he has ever read Miles Standish.” 

“Was Miles Standish a book ?” 

“No; he was a soldier. But somebody put him into a book along 
with a great, splendid, lovable—coward.” 

“T did not know cowards were ever lovable,” said Jeanne, strug- 
gling with the ethics of the case. 

“Frequently,” said Juliette, laughing softly, and pushing her 
towards the door. 

In the rear of the flat was a small closet which she dignified by 
the name of her library. Into this she shut herself now. 

Her heart was beating wildly. Her cheeks were crimson. 

“Had ever a woman done so daring a deed? Could she ever 
again raise her eyes to his?” 

A soft tap on the library door nettled her. She did not want even 
to meet Jeanne’s uncomprehending glance just then. She opened the 
door reluctantly. 

Bradish stood on the threshold. She dropped her eyes in confusion, 
There was a light in his she had never seen there before. It dazzled 
her with its luminous gladness. 

“May I come in?” he asked, advancing with outstretched hands, 
—“to—speak for myself?” 

She put both her hands into his. Her lids still drooped over her 
shy eyes, but her lips were moving. 

Only a lover’s determined ear could have caught the words that 
fluttered over them : 

“©O thou of little faith !” 

That was all, but it gave him sufficient courage to say much that 
he had been longing to say, and she to hear, for many a day. 

On the fifteenth day of October Dicky Dangerfield made a final 
entry in his diary. He was very tired and sleepy, for the old home 
in Stuyvesant Square had been gay that night. His last bachelor 
dinner had been eaten. So had Bradish Mackaye’s, 

“Brad and I made a double event of the bachelor dinner to-night. 
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To-morrow Grace Church will witness the double event of our mar- 
riages. The society gossips have had plenty to say about the brilliant 
Miss Craycraft marrying the widower of an actress, and all that sort 
of rot. But society does not often have the opportunity to attend the 
wedding of a woman who is at once such an ornament to it and so 
superior to its littleness. She is grand! Dolly’s admiration for Brad 
is as extravagant as mine for Miss Craycraft. So that squares the 
account. This is the first time I have ever permitted a full name in 
my diary. That is because I am going to burn it up before I go to 
church to-morrow morning. Diaries are perilous things. Every man 
of the world wants to hold converse with himself in some such fashion, 
— but I should never dare risk this falling into my wife’s 
ands. 

“Brad will not return to Iowa, after all. The old man has 
almost gone down on his knees to persuade them to live with him 
until they build. Individually, I should apprehend annihilation if I 
were invited to locate anywhere near Mrs. Forbes-Mackaye. But 
some people cannot be annihilated. Juliette and Bradish are one of 
them. They do not shrivel up before any blaze of magnificence.” 

Having duly recorded this specimen of worldly wisdom, with a 
careful regard for dots and crosses equalled only by his disregard for 
grammar, Dicky hid his diary with his usual secretiveness. It had 
always reposed in a vellum envelope, on which was inscribed,— 

“In case of my sudden death before burning, let this be consigned 
to the flames without examination.” 

This inscription had struck him at the moment as being open to 
criticism, but it had grown familiar with time. 

The next morning, before drawing on his wedding gloves, he 
cremated this innocent record of a blameless life, with much secrecy, 
and with a comfortable sense of protecting various members of society 
from damaging revelations. 

After which he breathed freely. 
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THE FIRST DAYS OF THE WORLD. 


We geology took up the world’s history, in early Archaian days, 

three hundred millions * of years had already passed since the 
molten rocks of the sun-like earth had formed from the condensing 
nebulee. 

The cooling of the exterior had gone forward with remarkable 
slowness, but at last it was hard, solid rock: the thick, heavy vapors 
had begun to condense, and waters, hot and acid, covered the world, or 
at least its greater part. 

; Over the continental region the sea was more or less shallow, and 
the breaking and grinding of the ocean’s bed laid the nucleus for future 
land. 

A triangular island slowly appeared above the waste of waters, in 
what is now the Hudson’s Bay region ; there appeared, too, a narrow 
strip which in centuries to come was to be the Highlands of the Hud- 
son ; there was also a coast-line in the broad area covering the Rockies ; 
small islands dotted the great northern seas where Norway and Sweden 
now stand. 

As time passed, the waters slowly became cooler, and at last life, 
lowly life, appeared in some structureless plants and animals. 

A warm and equable climate covered the land, and a clouded sky 
tempered the rays of the sun; but the rocks were yet bare, and no 
sounds filled the air save those of a lifeless and voiceless nature,—the 
surging of the waters and the raging of the tempest. But a gradual 
change was taking place; the seas adjoining these primordial islands 
became shallower; corals and sea-lilies filled the bays; mollusks and 
crustaceans had begun, and for ages mollusk life reigned supreme in 
this embryo world. 

As the years passed, New England and New York became dry land. 
Europe as yet was only a far-reaching archipelago of many islands. 

Changes, too, had become apparent in the vegetable and animal 
world: verdure now covered the hills ; high tree-ferns and rushes, with 
here and there a pine, made up the old forests. 

Fishes began to appear in forms the lowest and simplest, but it was 
not long until great numbers of species and kinds, from giant sharks to 
the smallest perch, filled the bays and inlets. Never before and never 
since has there been such a world of fish. 

Beetles, spiders, and huge may-flies swarmed over the land, and the 
“hum of insect life enlivened the strange old Devonian forests.” 

No hard-and-fast lines were drawn between the various steps in 





* Professor Perry has recently, by certain calculations based on the cooling 
of lavas, deduced the age of the earth to be something like three thousand mil- 
lions of years. 

Lord Kelvin admits the validity of Perry’s arguments. Professor Helm- 
holtz judged about three hundred millions of years to be the time in reaching 
200° Centigrade. 
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the world’s progress: thousands of years would pass before a change 
could be discerned, but slowly and surely everything tended to a definite 
end, and that end was progress. 

Fishes had had their day, and were beginning to decline : as we gaze 
through the damp and hazy atmosphere we see the dawning of another 
world,—a strange, subtropical-looking land, with its jungles and float- 
ing islands filled with giant tree-ferns, ground-pines, and rushes. 

Reptiles, fishes, and amphibians sported in the waters; no birds 
flitted through the foliage, and there were yet no mammals, for a heavy, 
moist, and murky air, overcharged with carbon dioxide, rested like a 
thick mantle over the earth, death-dealing to beast and bird; but there 
were spiders, scorpions, and roaches, the insect life of the time. 

The croaking of huge frogs, the roaring of the billows, and the 
crashing and rolling of tropical thunder-storms were the only sounds 
which broke the stillness. 

The mild climate extended from the equator to the Arctic circle, 
for corals had lived and died within twenty degrees of the pole. 

Many changes characterized this age,—one period of great marshes, 
and then a submergence; sand and gravel would sweep over the great 
buried forests ; centuries would pass, and land again appear, to be again 
clothed with trees and shrubs. 

This was the age of the coal-plants; in these subtropical marshes 
lived the vegetation which stored up the sun’s heat and removed the 
excess of carbon dioxide, thereby preparing the world for higher life. 

. As period succeeded period, the old trees, deep down in the earth, 
were changed into coal, and finally became part of the earth’s strata : 
thus it was not only in America, but wherever similar conditions ex- 
isted,—in Europe, in China, in India, and in Australia. 

As the end of this era approached, there were great changes in 
land and sea. The beds along the Appalachian marshes had become 
thicker as centuries passed, and at last the load became too heavy for 
the fragile crust. Then began a series of earthquakes; vast fractures 
and foldings of the strata took place, and out of all the continent 
emerged with its eastern mountain system completed, but ten times 
higher than now. 

With the passing away of the great cataclysm North America had 
assumed somewhat the same shape as at present. The general contour 
of the land was similar, save that a wide inland sea extended from the 
Gulf along the Missouri valley to the Arctic, and there were as yet no 
mountains in the West. 

~ But the continent, so much like our own, presented nevertheless a 
different appearance: forests of conifers and cycads covered the hills, 
and had begun to decline before forests of our own trees,—willow, 
walnut, oak, and maple. 

But more different still was the life which peopled the world. 
Marsupial mammals were just beginning: huge lizards and crocodiles 
sunned themselves on the soft mud-flats of New Jersey, and left their 
footprints encased in stone. The gigantic lizard-like Atlantosaurus,— 
eighty feet long and twenty feet high,—the greatest land animal that 
ever walked the earth, peacefully cropped the foliage from trees un- 
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known to us. Frog-like amphibians, twenty times larger than existing 
frogs, sported in the marshes. In the sea there was the giant snake- 
like Mosasaurus, a veritable sea-serpent, seventy-five feet in length. 

Perhaps some of those old saurians have survived in the great 
depths of the ocean. Why not? One mollusk family of this age 
still lives in the waters of the Atlantic. 

Add to the landscape the strange flying lizards, and the huge bat- 
like featherless animals with their long reptilian tails, and the feathered 
birds, with their sharp, snake-like teeth, wading in the marshes, and 
we have a picture of the world when reptile life was the dominating 
feature. As the caterpillar precedes the butterfly, so this demon-like 
world was necessary in the grand scheme of life. 

Centuries by the hundreds passed; reptile life had reached its 
culmination and began to decline. Slowly and gradually northern 
lands became elevated. Arctic temperature and cold winds swept over 
the country, and a semi-glacial climate supervened : as a consequence 
there was a wide-spread destruction of plants and animals. Species. 
families, and even tribes were swept out of existence. The old world 
was slowly passing away: a new order of things was about to begin. 

The American continent had approximately the same shape as now, 
There was no longer an inland sea, but one wide rolling plain reached 
from the Alleghanies to the Rockies, which had now assumed their 
present altitude; forests of willow, maple, oak, and palm covered the 
land ; fishes, birds, and reptiles had forms more or less known to us. 

It was a land in everything much like our own, save in the mam- 
mal life, which was huge and gigantic: monstrous mastodons and ele- 
phants, huge lions and tigers, roamed over mountain and valley from 
ocean to ocean ; hyenas approaching in size to grizzly bears preyed on 
fallen carcasses; camels larger than any existing species wandered over 
the plains from Virginia to the valley of the Missouri. 

A mean temperature of 48° F. covered the land : the Arctic regions 
had forests of walnut, oak, and poplar. The temperature of the Garo- 
linas had, in fact, moved to the Canadas. 

Just about this time, while mammal life was the principal feature 
of the globe and a temperate climate prevailed, man—the culmination 
of the order, but the lowest of his species—began to appear,* some- 
where in the lands of the East; not fully developed man, but a wild, 
fierce, unkempt, animal-like being, with only the faint glimmering of 
an awakening conscience. As palolithic man he spread over northern 
Europe, but fled southward before the cold of the advancing glacier. 





* The earliest human remains have been found in the later Tertiary, and 

it is judged that man appeared about this time. 

he recent discovery in Tertiary strata on the banks of the Bengewan 
River of Java throws additional light on man’s early origin. These remains, 
which consist of part of a skuli, a molar tooth, and a left femur, have been 
carefully studied, and present some striking ape-like features. 

Professor Marsh, in a recent monograph, has written that this discovery 
has proved the existence of a new prehistoric form, not human, but in size, brain- 
power, and erect posture much nearer the human than any animal heretofore 
discovered, living or extinct. _ 
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The genial warmth of this subtropical land which had viewed the 
natal days of the race was beginning to fade. Northern lands again 
became elevated—perhaps only at the rate of one foot in a century ; 
slowly and progressively the temperature began to lower and the winters 
to become longer ; the line of perpetual snow gradually—so gradually 
that the lifetime of a man could hardly have noted a change—crept 
farther south ; the winter’s snow did not melt with the summer’s sun, 
and as the centuries passed, one vast snow-field, thousands of feet deep, 
covered all Northern America, Europe, and Asia. 

As environments changed, so plants and animals sought farther 
south the temperate lands which now only bordered the equator; but 
hosts were crowded out of existence, and as the great ice age reached 
its zenith the species and families which had preceded gave way to 
others. 

For centuries the North was an ice-locked land, and conditions of 
life had changed. From the pole to the southern ice limit, not one 
mountain projected its head above the unbroken snow: even Mount 
“Washington was deep down under the surface. 

Manhattan Island lay buried at least fifteen hundred feet under 
the ice; a wild, weird stillness rested over this favored spot, inter- 
rupted only by the crashing of the ice as pieces broke from the end 
of the glacier beyond the Narrows and, as icebergs, floated out to sea. 

Ages had now passed since man first appeared in his primeval 
home. Some progress the race had made, but man was still a rude 
and untutored savage: his crude weapons were only pieces of roughly 
chipped stone, but it was man with a progressive and endless mind. 
And as the years passed, the rude paleolithic ancestor gave place to 
men with a higher degree of primitive art; flint-tipped arrows and 
axes of stone now gave man the mastery over every animal: food 
was no, longer a matter of chance, but a matter of skill. Still, at war 
with the elements, wild beasts, and savage neighbors, it was a fearful 
struggle: the world at the best was then no Garden of Eden. 

For twenty thousand years or more the ice, with its various ad- 
vances and retreats, covered the North. Then began its final departure ; 
but it was probably as slow in going as it had been in coming. The 
land began gradually to sink, the winters became milder, and the 
summers longer. 

About this time, when the great glacier was creeping off the North 
and gigantic animals were beginning to disappear, men were collecting 
themselves into communities in such favored places as the valleys of the 
Nile and the Tigris, and there made some advance ;* but far out in the 
wild forests of Europe there was little progress, and man there remained 
much longer a savage. 








* Professor Maspero in his great work states concerning Egypt that while 
the “oldest monuments hitherto known scarcely transport us farther than six 
thousand years, yet they are of an art so fine and so well determined in main 
outline that we must infer a long past of accumulated centuries behind them.” 
He believes in placing the first appearance of civilization in the Nile valley at 
from eight to ten thousand years before our era. This is just about the time 
agreed upon by scientists as marking the disappearance of the glacier. 
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As the melting of the glacier proceeded, great floods filled our 
river valleys and deposited banks of sand and gravel, which line the 
- course of all rivers which had sources under the ice. 

This was presumably the time when men first began to appear 
on American soil. They dropped their rude weapons in the alii 
streams, and there they remained until, in the fulness of time, they 
were again brought to light, to tell the archeologist the story of the 
ages. 
The huge mammals had disappeared, save the few which clung 
to the tropics. Henceforth man became the dominating factor on the 


earth. 
Harvey B. Bashore. 





THE CHILD AND HIS FICTIONS. 


ICTION is the fruitful soil in which are rooted the young slips 

of knowledge, the magic ground whose products adorn the fruits 

of the labors of the philosopher, the historian, and the scientist. The 

world accepts their offerings and patiently examines them, stimulated 

aud fascinated by the elusive “ perhaps” that animates and pervades 
the whole. 

The little child, who quickly learned that all existence is divided 
into self and non-self, begins at once to invest that portion of non- 
self with which he comes in contact with whatever attributes may 
please his fancy. Whatever is unreal, inexplicable, he attempts to 
bring within the narrow circle of his comprehension,—to account for 
its existence, its purpose. He begins to make-believe, to imagine. 
He assigns to everything its story, inventing, where he has not been 
informed. 

His first demand upon the resources of the intellect is a story. 
an lessons, his amusements, his religion, are imparted to him in story 

ress. 
From the easy-chair in the chimney-corner, from the lips that utter 
the “ good-night” benediction, from nurse, from amateur, from profes- 
sional, come all manner of tales,—tales with morals, tales without 
morals, true tales, fairy tales, and, alas! ghost tales. 

A dusky nurse, loving, devoted, but ignorant and overcome by her 
fervid imagination and terror of the supernatural, sat beside the cradle 
of her charge, and, enhancing her narrative by awe-struck tone and 
marvellous facial expression, whispered of a headless lady who rode a 
white horse every night. Precisely at twelve she might be seen can- 
tering along the fm road past the cemetery. She herself had seen 
her. Once, returning from church alone, late, she had heard the 
horse’s hoof-beats, and had fled, not daring to look back. 

The tender young nerves ached with terror, the small body shrank 
beneath the bed-covers, and there was born a life-long horror of the 
dark. From that hour in the nursery, life was invested with an in- 
definable fear of chance, destiny, the supernatural. Cowards are made, 
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not born, and not always made by conscience ; at least young cowards 
are not. 

It is easy to suggest the possibilities unfolded in the fictions for 
childhood. Whittington’s immortal cat has bidden more than one 
young heart “never despair ;”’ Jack and his bean-stalk have led to 
conquest of giants; Cinderella has proclaimed the reward that comes 
soon or late to patience in well-doing. 

It is a pity that any story for a child should end with evil trium- 
phant, or that it should ever be so much as imagined for him that the 
good can fail to conquer. Let him never forsake his heroes until they 
have driven the evil into disgrace and despair, lest he begin to dream 
forbidden dreams out of which is born an arch-enemy of law and order 
who will be an outcast by and by. 

Even from the calamities which occasionally befall the good, his 
eyes may be trained to read that “through the ages one increasing 

urpose runs.” 

The child learns to look for hidden lessons. He can do this be- 
cause he is himself a romancer, a player of make-believe, a poet. 

He assures you with earnest glowing glances that his pink and 
blue morning-glories are lovely ladies; the winds that set the dead 
leaves scurrying down the road-side are little horses galloping away 
with them; the brown acorn-cups are boats; a tub of water by the 
well-side is a sunny blue sea; the song in the bird’s throat is an im- 
prisoned spirit. With friendly sympathy he bends over the lady-bugs, 
whispering, “ Run home, run home, your house is on fire,” and stands 
by the garden listening to the busy song of the solemn-eyed grass- 
hoppers. He is a myth-builder also; the skies are blue, the wind is 
sott ; he laughs and stretches out wondering, worshipping hands to the 
Spirit who sends them. The world grows brown and bitter, and from 
his safe shelter by the fireside he hears the shriek of the wind. Again 
he is glad and thanks the power that shelters him. He places himself 
and his idealized world under the sway of that mysterious power. 

There are no materialists, no agnostics, no atheists, among the little 
ones. The child is a worshipper. He needs but to be told whom to 
worship. A solitary child whose early lessons have been of heaven 
and its beauties has lain hour by hour upon a clover-clad hill-side, 
gazing into the cloud-banks high above him, seeing wondrous things, 
—houses, men, and angels whose wide-sweeping wings waft them into 
the uppermost heavens. He has waited, listened, in an ecstasy of joy, 
for a glimpse of the heavens about to be opened. 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy ; 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 


The child has sometimes been deprived of those legends and tales 
which are his immortal privilege, lest when his larger vision beholds 
their unreality and calls them lies his faith and trust shall have 
received a shock. 

To this later vision they never become lies; they are the kindly 
foliage which sheltered his young affections from untimely storms, 
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giving them opportunity to take root before the great harvest of weeds 
and thorns which might crush them. He will recognize the fore- 
thought, and bless the hand that sheltered him. 

Danger of shock to his trust is further lessened by the fact that he 
exercises the faculties of judgment and reason earlier than some sup- 
pose. He grasps begimings and endings, and sums up results, com- 

\_,Paring with facts and probabilities already understood. 
A boy of three years begged for a story. An aunt, after some 
/ hesitation, began to tell a tale “out of her own head.” It was ram- 
bling, purposeless, and left its commonplace hero about where he 

n. On its conclusion the baby looked up into her face wonder- 
ingly, and said, “ What he do all that for, auntie?” The amateur 
maker of fiction realized that even for babies “a tale must arrive 
somewhere, accomplish something.” 

It is a fact that the children who have had in abundance the old 
nursery tales, who have worn out numerous copies of Mother Goose, 
to whom Christmas and birthdays mean new books of rhyme and story, 
being led thence by gradual steps to the uplands of history, poetry, 
and romance, seldom go down before the malignancy of the “ blood 
and thunder” so freely offered them. It is the starved childhood that 
seizes and feeds upon these. 

A girl of twelve years had occasion to call at the home of a lady 
who had befriended her. Scattered about the floor of the sitting-room 
were the books of a small nephew, among them a copy of Little Red 
Riding-Hood. Her life, barren and hard, had known nothing of liter- 
ature save her few school-books. She picked up the volume and was 
soon absorbed in the story. When the lady came in, she extended it to 
her, saying, eagerly, “Is it true?” 

It was her first step in the realm of enchantment, but it came too 
late. She had experienced the real ; it was hard, bitter. 

The same girl a few years later awaited her turn at the library, 
and begged the attendant to choose for her. The lady hesitated, then, 
extending a volume by Dickens, said, “ Will you have this?” 

She shook her head, saying, “I tried to read one of his, once. He 
jae of rags and poverty and hard times. Give me something livelier, 

' please. 
: Neither child nor adult can be loosed with impunity in the wilder- , 
ness of books. If ever guides were wanted, it is here. By the bless- 
ing of circumstance, each of us can receive but a portion from the vast | 
production of literature. Should not the portion of the little child | 
have the oversight, the tender care, the loving guardianship, of the 
wisest among us ? 

From his first fictions spring those affections and desires known as 
his literary taste. It was Bacon who said, “That which we call educa- 
tion is in effect but an early custom. Since custom is the principal 
magistrate of man’s life, let men endeavor to obtain good customs. , 
The tone is more pliant to all expressions and sounds, the joints are | 
more supple to all feats of activity and motions in youth than after- / 


wards, for it is true that late learners cannot so well take the ply.” 
Elizabeth Ferguson Seat. 


' 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
ig or two ago I was obliged to spend six months in a well- 


known health-resort of Southern California, and, as the expense 
of the hotels in these “ little bronchial villages,” as some one calls these 
small communities given over to invalids and idlers, is equalled only 
by their inconveniences, I decided on keeping house. 

A rose-covered cottage, pleasantly situated in a grove of eucalyptus- 
trees, was easily discovered, and here we settled ourselves to enjoy, as 
we supposed, peace and plenty in the land of flowers. As we were a 
family of women, and as Chinamen are notoriously surly and dis- 
obedient to women, we decided on the only alternative, Spanish maid- 
servants, 

We meant to live in the simplest fashion, so we after many trials 
and much weariness of the flesh settled on two very pretty young girls 
with gorgeous dark Spanish eyes and the most romantic of names, 
Madalena and Dolores. It is needless to say that we did not select 
them for the beauty of their names or of their faces, but we were very 
glad to have this thrown in, for it seemed to be in keeping with the 
quaint half-Spanish town we were stopping in, and to add a touch of 
local color. 

“Of course you know no Spanish servant will spend the night in 
your house,” said the friend who was advising us as to our house- 
keeping ; “they all go back to the Spanish quarter to sleep, and you 
are lucky if you can get one to come to you at all when it rains,” 

This was not encouraging, but we still persevered in our intention, 
and one glorious, sunny Californian afternoon we moved into our little 
house. Phere was a bright open wood fire in every room, the piazza 
was a flowering mass of red and white roses, and from our bedroom 
windows the Coast Range was glowing in the afternoon sun. Every- 
thing looked delightful, and we congratulated ourselves on our wisdom 
in keeping house instead of wasting our substance and our tempers 
in the ugly, ill-kept hotel. To be sure, Dolores looked rather glum 
when we ordered seven o’clock dinner, There was no Spanish in the 
answer, but the familiar tone of the recalcitrant Irish servant, as 
Dolores replied,— 

“People out here dine early, ma’am, and I must go home at seven 
o'clock.” 

“Very well, Dolores,” said I, yielding pusillanimously, for had I 
not got these servants after many disappointments ? and, besides, I was 
feeling very good-natured at the pleasure of leaving the hotel; “we 
will dine at six, and then you can get home a little after seven.” 

We knew that nothing like a trained servant could be found in 
Southern California, but we were paying Dolores twenty-three dollars 
a month, and we were not prepared for such a dinner as she sent in to 
us,—soup the color and consistency of dish-water, fish burnt black, 
meat of the most bullet-proof variety. 
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At seven sharp the house was deserted by our handmaidens, and 
at seven sharp next day they returned to us. While we were break- 
fasting, the door-bell rang, and Madalena, after a moment’s delay, put 
her head in the dining-room door: “ Mrs. 8., the door-bell rang.” 

“Well, go to it, then,” said I, rather indignantly. Alas! I was 
yet to learn the custom of the land. 

Our kind friend and mentor was ushered in. She had come to see 
how we were getting on in our housekeeping. To amuse her, I re- 
peated to her Madalena’s remark about the door-bell. ‘To my surprise, 
she took it calmly, merely remarking that all the servants thought it 
beneath them to answer the door-bell. 

Later we got accustomed to see our friends answering their own 
bells, and grew quite expert in sliding our cards surreptitiously on the 
hall table as our hostess showed us into her drawing-room. 

So universal is this custom that one lady told us, “I knew it must 
be a stranger when the bell rang twice. No Southern Californian ever 
rings a second time. We always know there’s some good reason if the 
first bell isn’t answered, and we just slide our cards under the door and 
go away.” 

We ourselves made a stand, however, and our door-bell was gener- 
ally answered, except in the afternoons, when every Californian servant 
thinks she is a lady of leisure, and most of them go off and seek 
recreation. 

Our opposite neighbor’s maid-servant used to have a saddle-horse 
tied to a tree outside the house in the afternoons, and generally she 
found an opportunity to get a ride of longer or shorter duration, while 
her poor mistress stayed at home and answered the bell and did other 
menial tasks. Our servants were not allowed to leave the house in 
the afternoons, and I have no doubt we were considered to “ grind the 
faces of the poor” for this and various other approximations to Eastern 
habits which we insisted upon. 

Although the maids were kept in-doors in the afternoons, they had 
other recreations, and one day after the door-bell had rung several 
times I penetrated into the kitchen to see why Dolores had not gone to 
the door. There sat Dolores, as pretty a Spanish girl as I ever saw, 
busily painting a large oil group of flowers ! 

My mother, who has a soft heart, suggested, “ Perhaps we ought to 
buy some of her paintings to encourage her.” 

“ Encourage her in what? in being a bad servant ?” said I, sternly. 

With the slight exception that nothing was properly done in the 
house, our housekeeping went on triumphantly for a month or so, but 
at last I was waked one morning by the unaccustomed sound of the 
rain. As every one knows, when the rainy season sets in in Southern 
California it is a practical deluge, which lasts for days and sometimes 
for weeks. 

Seven o’clock came. No Dolores, no Madalena; no fires in our 
bedrooms, no fire in the kitchen. ight o’clock : silence still reigning 
in the lower regions. 

As being the nearest to an able-bodied person in the house, I got 
up and set about preparing such a bountiful meal as the alcohol-lamp 
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and chafing-dish can supply. After breakfast I started to look up the 
missing servants. Having penetrated to the Spanish quarter, a most 
damp and malodorous spot on such a dripping day, and discovered 
Madalena enjoying the pleasures of leisure over an air-tight stove, I 
asked her why she had not come to the house. ‘“ Were you ill?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, but it’s raining.” 

This seemed to be an unanswerable statement. I then went to 
see Dolores, and had substantially the same reception from her. She 
was pleasant, gentle, soft-spoken, as the Spanish always are—except 
when you try to persuade them that seven o’clock of an evening is 
rather early to leave a house unattended; but I might as well have 
tried to argue with Don Quixote. It was raining. What could I 
expect ? 

As with the rainy season upon us we could not be dependent on 
such fair-weather service, I regretfully set out in search of a Chinaman. 

Every one says one Chinaman is as good as two servants of any 
other nationality, and you certainly pay them as much; they demand 
from thirty to fifty dollars a month. So we decided to try what one 
Chinaman would do for us. 

Among the many applicants whom I saw, Hung seemed to be the 
best. He was a good-natured, clean-looking man, but after I had told 
him what I expected of him, when I supposed the arrangements were 
completed between us, he turned round and said, slowly and distinctly, 
“You empty slops, I come; you no empty slops, I go.” 

This was a little too much, so I told him he need not come, and 
began again my task of interviewing these sleepy-eyed Orientals, who 
all look as much alike to our eyes as peas in a pod. 

Finally Ah Sing agreed to come to us for the trifling sum of thirty- 
five dollars a month, and all his afternoons to himself. 

“Me go see Joss afternoons ;” and go to see Joss he did, or rather - 
to some opium-joint to smoke his pipe, with the greatest regularity, 
every afternoon. But, on the whole, he was a good servant; he 
cooked well,—all the ‘China-boys” do that; he waited horribly,— 
they all do that likewise. He kept his kitchen in the most bewildering 
confusion, but so had Dolores, and at least Ah Sing was not afraid of 
the rain. 

One day as I was giving him some orders, Ah Sing looked at me. 
“Mrs. S., you husband dead ? or him run away ?” 

“ My husband is dead.” 

“Oh! In California most times him run away.” 

For which delightful comment on the divorce system of Southern 
California I found it in my heart to forgive Ah Sing many iniquities. 

If you can put up with the entire independence of the Chinese, 
with their absolute irresponsibility, and with their utter unteachable- 
ness in every department except the kitchen, you are better off than 
with the Spanish. A Chinaman is only too delighted to get a new 
receipt, and will practise with the utmost patience till he acquires 
perfection ; but suggest to him to sweep down the stairs, and see what 
a response you meet with! 

Some of the stories of the Chinamen are very amusing, but we 
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cannot vouch for their accuracy. One lady in San Diego is said to have 
had a Christian Chinaman for cook. At Christmas he asked permis- 
sion to put a text on the Christmas cake. She had no objection, but 
was slightly overcome to see him bring in on Christmas day a beauti- 
fully frosted cake with these words in pink icing decorating it; “Ye 
generation of vipers, flee from the wrath to come.” 

A worthy gentleman of the class growing beautifully less accosted 
the gardener at the Arlington Hotel in Santa Barbara with, “ Yen, do 
you love Jesus?” 

“ Don’t know him,” was the reply. 

The lack of service in Southern California is so universal, and even 
Chinamen are so hard to get in some parts of the interior of the State, 
that all who go there to live ought to be prepared to rough it, and to 
realize that the day may come when there will be no fire in the kitchen 
unless they make it, and no dinner on the table unless they know how 
to cook. 

So many ladies are living without servants in the smaller towns in 
Southern California, or at best with only a few hours’ service in the 
morning, that one experienced housewife prepared a paper to read 
before the Santa Barbara Discussion Club entitled “ How to live com- 
fortably without servants.” One of her audience, an Eastern woman 
passing the winter in a hotel, whispered to me, “I could write a much 
shorter paper on that subject than that one. I should simply take a 
large sheet of paper and write on it, ‘ Can’t.’” 

When after our six months’ experience of Southern California 
comforts and habits we returned to the East, we were in a position. to 
deal very leniently with the misdoings of Bridget and Christine, for, 
whatever may be the shortcomings of the Irish and Swedish con- 
tingent, they are at least generally willing to do after a fashion what- 
. ever they are told to do, which is the last thing the Spanish or Chinese 


servant ever thinks of doing. 
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i—— things there be that man holds good, 


Nor can he spare them if he would, 


Three simple things,—light, fire, and food. 


No matter what his moral height, 
His intellect how strong and bright, 
He may not scorn fire, food, and light. 


Beyond affection or desire, 
Not things to wish, but to require, 
Are these plain three,—food, light, and fire. 
Joseph Wharton. 
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FIFTEEN. 


F course he wasn’t named Fifteen no more than me, Amelia Hicks, 
was named Five. He said he was called Bijah Nash by the 
minister and the folks down ter South Stubbville, where he come from. 
It was the minister that guv him the character that got him inter our 
store; and he told me about it one day when it rained cats and dogs 
and there wasn’t many folks shoppin’. 

He was a queer chap, he was. I never seed one like him. Why, 
he was as onlike Sixteen and ’Leven and the rest of us as—as Chiny 
silk’s onlike sileshy. He didn’t look like us, neither. He was a little 
mite of a feller, and his yeller hair was always brushed down smooth 
and slick, and his face was brown, and his cheeks was red like the 
emery-bags at the noshin counter. He was so good-natured, too! 
When he first come, we all put up tricks on him, like we always do on 
greenies, ter see what they’re made of. He come the thirteenth of Feb- 
erary, and Sixteen he says how much funnier it would be, instead of 
ler Miss Spriggins of the ribbin counter her valentine by mail, 
ter have Fifteen take it over ter her and say it come from Mr. Haynes 
of the woollen goods, and that he’d wait for an answer. 

If you could hev seen Miss Spriggins’s face when she opened it! 
We was all a-watchin’ her from behind posts and people, and we larfed 
and larfed and larfed. It was a painted picter—just as lifelike—of 
an old maid with corkscrew curls, and Sixteen he had writ the verse 
himself : 

“Oh, Miss Spriggin, 
’Tain’t no use riggin’ 
Yerself no more. 

You jest bet 
All the bow you'll get 


You’ll have to make out 
Of yer own ribbin.” 


It was too comikil to see Fifteen standin’ there jest as perlite, 
waitin’ for an answer. Of course he didn’t know what was inside, 
and he looked so supprised when he saw her face git as red as fire and 
her grip her yard-stick as if she’d like ter lay it onto him. Most folks 
will hev run,—I would myself,—but Fifteen jest stood there and 
says,— 

™ I hope there ain’t no mistake, ma’m.” 

Then Miss Spriggins blazed out and begun ter talk, only we couldn’t 
hear what she said. Fifteen looked more and more supprised, and at 
last we seed him put out his hand and take the picter up from the 
counter and read it. Then his face got red too, and he tore the whole 
thing inter inch pieces and crumpled ’em up and shoved ’em inter his 
pocket. Then he begun ter talk, lookin’ at her all the time with the 
most beautiful smile, and after a while she took out her han’kercher 
and guv her eyes a dab, and then they shook hands and Fifteen turned 
round and walked off. 
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I was dretful busy the next hour, but I kept my eyes out, and 
pretty soon I seen Fifteen take Sixteen off in a corner, like he wanted 
ter talk with him. I went too, coz I wanted ter hear what he said. 

“IT say,” says Fifteen, “you sent that letter to Miss Spriggins.” 

“Yes, I did,” says Sixteen, squarin’ off. “Do you want ter 
fight ?” 

a No,” says Fifteen, lookin’ at him kind of steady-like,—“ not 
now, and not here. I ain’t workin’ for Sullivan. But I’ll meet yer 
after the store closes, if yer likes.” 

Sixteen he undoubled his fists and stared. He was the biggest one 
of the lot and the strongest, and there hadn’t never been a boy before 
that had offered ter fight him. He begun ter larf. 

“Good for you, Tom Thumb! I like yer pluck. But what’s the 
row, anyway ?” 

“Yer’ve hurt a lady’s feelin’s,” says Fifteen. “Yer ought ter ask 
her parding, and yer will if yer a gentleman.” 

How me and Sixteen hollered then ! 

“ A gentleman!” says Sixteen. ‘I ain’t no gentleman, and I don’t 
want ter be. Gentlemen cuffs fellers’ ears and swears at ’em. Look 
at Mr. Hilliard ; he’s a gentleman ; he wears dandy clo’es and a flower 
in his button-hole, and he never has a decent word for none of us.” 

“Then he ain’t no gentleman,” says Fifteen, gittin’ red. “ It ain’t 
what a feller wears; a gentleman don’t swear at folks, nor hurt their 
feelin’s——” 

“Cash fifteen,” called Mr. Haynes. And Fifteen he quit talkin’ 
and run off. 

Well, somehow, after that, ’twarn’t as much fun to plague Miss 
Spriggins. I don’t know why, but it made us feel sort of mean, and 
it seemed to bother Fifteen so when we did it. We’d got terrible fond 
of him. Everybody in the store had. He was always doin’ things 
for people, and days when we was rushed he never got cross like the 
rest of us. 

He used to bring us little presents, too. Course they warn’t much, 
but it made you feel sort of good ter think there was somebody that 
ees you well enough ter give yer things, if it warn’t more’n a red 
apple. 
PP Mrs. Vinton, of the fancy-work department, she says it was his 
smile that took folks. So I thought I’d smile, ter see if I couldn’t 
take fulks too. ’T'warn’t no use. After I’d been smilin’ as hard’s I 
could for two days, Mr. Hilliard says ter me that I wasn’t hired ter 
advertise a happy home, and I could stop grinnin’ or leave the store. 
No, ’twarn’t his smile. It was what made the smile come, and it was 
somethin’ none of the rest of us had got. It was that same somethin’ 
that made him push the little boy away when—but hold on, and I'll 
tell yer about it. 

It was Christmas time, and we was gittin’ in lots of new things— 
screens and vases and sech—in the Jap department, and Fifteen was 
as proud of ’em as if he owned ’em all. He was put up there coz he 
was so spry and handy about helpin’. 

One day a lot of big brass vases come in, and Fifteen was dretful 
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excited and wanted us all ter go up and look at em. The biggest one, 
all shiny, with great long-legged animals crawlin’ all over it, was up on 
a bracket against the wall, where it showed off splendid. And Fifteen, 
when he wasn’t busy, jest stood near and looked at it. 

The day before Christmas I was sent up there ter speak ter Mr. 
Hilliard, and while I was waitin’ Fifteen come along. He was waitin’ 
for him too. Mr. Hilliard was talkin’ ter a beautiful lady, all dressed 
in black, who’d jest come in with a little boy, so Fifteen says ter 
me,— 

“ While they’re talkin’, let’s us be tellin’ what thing we’d each take, 
if we could hev it, for a Christmas-present.” 

“All right,” says I. “I'll take that purple-headed dog made out 
of chiny.” 

“Yer will?” says Fifteen. ‘“ Why, wouldn’t yer ruther hev the 
brass vase? I’d ruther hev it than anything in the whole store.” 

And jest as he says that there comes a crackin’ sound, and before 
I could see what was the matter Fifteen he made a dive towards it. 
The little boy that had come in with the lady was standin’ right under 
the bracket where the vase was, and I seed Fifteen give him sich a 
shove that it sent him spinnin’ out inter the room. ”Twarn’t a minute 
too soon, for down the whole thing come, ker-whack, right on ter 
Fifteen. He hadn’t had time to move out of the way himself. . 

The rich lady, the little boy’s ma, she seed it all from the other end 
of the room, and she guv a scream. All the hotty look went out of 
her face, and she jest flew acrost that floor and got down on her knees 
and put both arms round the poor little chap and tried ter git him ter 
his feet. But he couldn’t move. He looked jest like he was dead. 
But when Mr. Hilliard come rushin’ up with some water, he opened 
his eyes a little, and looked up at the rich lady with his beautiful 
smile,—only it didn’t last but a minute. (The shivers was a-runnin’ 
all over me. *I'warn’t cold, neither.) Then Mr. Hilliard he picked 
Fifteen up in his arms careful-like, and went off with him down the 
stairs. 

Well, it was cur’us how lonesome the store was them next two weeks, 
We used ter hear from Fifteen every once in a little while, and Miss 
Spriggins she went ter see him sometimes. They said he wasn’t gittin’ 
well, and the rich lady was goin’ ter take him off somewheres as soon 
as he could be moved. And one mornin’ Miss Spriggins come in with 
her eyes all red, and says he was goin’ that day, and that he wanted ter 
bid us all good-by, so they was goin’ ter bring him inter the store at 
noon. 

Well, he come. He was all wropped up in a fur coat, and the 
lady’s coachman was a-carryin’ him in his arms, and when I first 
caught sight of his face I thought I should hev dropped. There was 
great hollers in his cheeks, that was so round when he come here, and 
black shadders under his eyes that made ’em look big and solemn. I 
wouldn’t hev knowed him if it hadn’t been for his smile. 

The coachman carried him slow down the store, and he stopped at 
each counter and shook hands. It made me feel sort of bad when he 
come ter Miss Spriggins. She took hold of his poor little thin hands 
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with both hern, as if she couldn’ Jet ’em go, and says she, cryin’ all 
the time,— 

“Yer can’t never know what yer was to me, child. Yer was 
the only person that treated me as if I’d ever been young and had 
feelin’s like other girls. And now yer goin’ away and I’ll never see 
yer again. I know that jest as well’s I know anything.” 

Fifteen’s eyes got shiny, but he didn’t cry,—I never seed him cry, 
—and his voice was jest as cheery’s ever, though ’twarn’t very strong, 
and says he,— 

“Oh, yes, yer will, Miss Spriggins. Soon’s I’m well I’m comin’ 
right back ter the store.” 

Then he looked round at me, and says he, “And here’s Five. 
She’s goin’ ter take my place and be good ter yer while I’m away. 
Ain’t yer, Five?” 

My throat was all choked, and I was a-winkin’ hard, but I an- 
swered up quick,— 

“You bet I am.” 

We cashes all went ter the door with him; we wanted ter see the 
last of him, and we hung round him and begun ter shake hands with- 
out sayin’ nothin’. 

Mr. Hilliard he seed us, but he didn’t order us back; he stood 
lookin’ jest as sorry as we was, and all the customers was kept waitin’, 
coz nobody hollered “ Cash.” 

Then the coachman he put Fifteen inter the carriage, and we seed 
that beautiful smile for the last time, and we seed him wave his hand, 


and—and Where’s my han’kercher? My! ain’t it dusty ! 
Marjorie Richardson. 
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i the beginning men lived simply. When Adam and Eve were con- 
tent with only the fruits that grew in the famous garden, requiring 
no greater variety of foods than was there provided ready to their hand 
and table, we may well suppose them to have been equally satisfied 
with the liquid portion of their diet. The pure limpid water that 
coursed through the streams which adorned their little farm, and made 
it fruitful, sufficed. More than this they desired not. But when they 
began to eat of the flesh of beasts, and to search the soil that they might 
learn what diverse things it would yield, an unnatural thirst grew up 
within them. Strong meat needed as its concomitant stronger drink. 
All new movements must progress by steps. The menu of man- 
kind was not perfected inaday. Perhaps they began with the milk 
of the very beasts which they slaughtered to make up the more varied 
banquets which their developing tendency toward civilization demanded. 
From a temperate and hygienic stand-point this was not a very great 
remove from their original drink, but it was an opening wedge. 
Beginning with the milk of cows, of asses, of camels, they drank it 
newly drawn, found it fresh and wholesome, and pronounced it good. 
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This was all very well. But in some unholy spirit of investigation 
they drew the milk of mares, and this speedily brought about‘a con- 
dition not unknown in these latter days,—a condition in which the 
supply of a given product exceeded the demand. Thus the milk re- 
mained unused, and was left to ferment, and, behold, koumyss resulted, 
and man first learned from it the delight of intoxicants. 

We have taken great strides since then, but it might still be diffi- 
cult to convince a fiery Tartar, roaming untamed upon the wide plains 
of the East, that any improvement has been made upon this his origi- 
nal and national tipple. To-day he drinks the fiery liquor with the 
same avidity that he did a thousand years ago, and refuses to abandon 
it for the more effeminate and refined modern substitutes. 

But let us return for a moment to milk, in its natural state. It is 
trite to say that it is both a food and a drink; but it is mainly as the 
latter that we wish to consider it here. We are accustomed to the 


- milk of the cow, but look a little questioningly upon the barbaric taste 


that prefers the milk of mares. Yet the cow and the mare are but 
two among many. The Arab milks his camel, which is also his beast 
of burden; the Esquimau his reindeer; the Cuban or the Spaniard 
drives his flock of asses from door to door and draws their milk before 
the very eye of the purchaser, to prove it free from adulteration. The 
goat, the yak, the llama, and the sheep also upon occasion, and habitu- 
ally in certain countries, supply mankind—or a portion of it—with 
this, next to water, their most universal drink. 

Now looking upon milk for a moment as a food also, we find that 
the milk of all animals contains the same substances in the proportions 
which render ita wholesome and perfect food, suitable for the wants of 
the various species for whom it is provided by nature,—although in 
different proportions. The milk of ruminants possesses certain phys- 
ical and physiological distinctions from that of the non-ruminant 
animals, which wil] account for the virtues of the product from the 
various members of the brute family that have been mentioned. 

Next in harmlessness to milk, in its natural state, are those drinks 
which are prepared from some product of the soil without the adventi- 
tious aids of fermentation. Such are tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, and 
other universal table beverages, made from an infusion of the basic sub- 
stance, or by infusing or distilling and combining with other materials. 
Among these the use of cocoa is probably the most ancient in Europe, 
as it reached there before either tea or coffee. The Emperor Monte- 
zuma must have been extraordinarily fond of it, as he had two thou- 
sand jars prepared daily for the use of his household, and fifty for 
his own consumption. Columbus, who did many other good things, 
carried the knowledge of it to Europe, and it soon became common in 
Spain. It was introduced into England in 1657, and about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century chocolate, which is prepared from the 
same plant, became a fashionable beverage there. 

Cocoa (or cacao) is the product of a small evergreen tree, native in 
tropical America, from which cocoa, chocolate, and broma are prepared. 
The chocolate cake, as known to commerce, is made by grinding the 
roasted seeds or berries and then mixing with other ingredients, such 
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as sugar, cinnamon, and vanilla. The drink is made by dissolving a 
portion of this in milk or boiling water. The cocoa of commerce is 
prepared by merely grinding the seeds, and an inferior product also 
from the shell which encloses them. 

Coffee, the drink more highly regarded to-day by the entire civil- 
ized world than any other, is the berry from several species of the 
genus Coffea, of which C. arabica is the chief. The first use of this 
berry was in Abyssinia, where it was known a.D. 875. Thence it 
was brought to Arabia in the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
There both its use and the cultivation of the plant spread with great 
rapidity, and for two centuries that country furnished the supply of the 
world. In the middle of the sixteenth century coffee-houses were 
established in Constantinople, for the purpose of affording the common 
people greater facilities for obtaining the drink. In 1652 it made its 
first appearance in Great Britain, through the opening of a coffee-house 
in London by a Greek, Pasqua Rossie, who thus immortalized him- 
self more simply than has ever any other man. But its fame had 
reached England before that, for Bacon wrote, “ They have in Turkey 
a drink called coffee. . . . This drink comforteth the brain and heart, 
and helpeth digestion.” 

Tea, which more than any other competitor might dispute with 
coffee the claim to universality as a drink, is a native of China, where 
it has been cultivated for at least a thousand years. The commercial 
article is the prepared leaf of the shrub Thea chinensis ; and, while there 
are many colors, varieties, and flavors known to the market, all are the 
product of the same plant, the varieties depending on the treatment after 
the leaves are gathered. The cultivation of tea has been extended into 
Japan and throughout the tropics to Java, Australia, Natal, and Brazil. 

According to Chinese tradition, the virtues of tea were discovered 
by the Emperor Chinnung, 2737 years B.c. Knowledge of it was 
carried to Japan, and it was there cultivated in the thirteenth century, 
but we do not find it in use in England until some four hundred years 
later. Pepys mentions having drunk it for the first time in 1660, 
showing that it was then a novelty. But its use must have spread 
rapidly, for in 1678 it appears to have been in general use. . 

Next in the ascending scale of drinks we come to beer, which, it 
may surprise some of the devotees of Gambrinus to learn, is not in the 
least a modern invention. It was made by the Egyptians many hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, and by the Greeks and Romans. 
We have received it from the ancient Gauls, who were vast drinkers 
as well as great feeders. 

Archilochus, 700 B.c., says the Greeks were acquainted with the 
art of brewing in his day. Undoubtedly the use of beer was common 
as early as the use of wine from the grape. Among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Athenians, beer was made from barley, while in 
Spain and Britain wheat was the grain employed for malting. Tacitus, 
in the first century, said that beer was a usual beverage of the Romans, 
and beer and vinegar the ordinary drinks of the soldiers of Julius 
Cesar; and by them it was doubtless made known to the Britons. ° 
Before the Roman invasion the latter people were drinkers of water 
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and milk, which harmless substances were varied only by the use of 
mead, 2#n intoxicant prepared from honey. 

So-called beers were made in England a long time ago, by tapping 
spruce, fir, birch, maple, and ash trees, and using their juices. This 
practice is still kept up in some rural districts, both there and in this 
country, many a housewife having among her valued domestic treasures 
a supply of home-made beer that is as guiltless of intoxicating prop- 
erties as is water or milk. Ginger, sassafras, and other roots are also 
used for making similar decoctions. 

Ale, which is more in use in England than here, is a heavier malted 
liquor than beer, and contains a smaller proportion of hops. It was a 
favorite drink of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes. During the reign of 
Henry II. of England the monasteries were widely famous for the 
purity and strength of their ales, and many a robust drinking-bout 
was held in the old cloisters. It was to ‘the monks of the thirteenth 
century that England owed the discovery of the superior quality for 
brewing purposes of the waters of Burton-on-Trent. 

A more aristocratic drink than ale or beer is wine, whose use is as 
old as civilization. Its origin or invention was ascribed to the gods,—to 
Dionysus by the Greeks (called by the Romans Bacchus), to Osiris by 
the Egyptians, and to Noah by the Hebrews. The culture of the vine 

n in Armenia and eastern Pontus, and speedily made its way 
through the lands of ancient civilization. The most famous of Asiatic 
wines was that of Chalyb (Helba), near Damascus, which furnished 
the tables of Persian kings. The most famous of the Greek wines 
came from the islands of Chios and Lesbos, or from points on the 
Asiatic coast. 

The vine was carried from Greece into Spain, Italy, and Gaul by 
the Pheenicians. Wine was not used by the most ancient Romans, but 
in the first century Spanish and Gallic wines were carried to and 
adopted’ by them. In the Middle Ages wine began to be produced in 
the south of England and in parts of Germany. France, Spain, and 
Portugal are now the chief centres of vine-culture. 

In early times wine was put into the skins of animals, and perhaps 
to a trace of this custom is due the fact that in some countries the 
favorite wine-press is still a cow-skin, which is hung up by the four 
legs, the grapes placed in it, and the juice expressed by treading with 
the naked feet. This somewhat primitive method I have observed in 
our own Southwest, where the Mexican cultivators say that in no other 
manner can the flavor of the juices be so well secured. 

Whiskey, a more democratic and cosmopolitan liquor than wine, is 
distilled from various grains, and from potatoes, and in Scotland and 
Ireland also from malted barley. Corn, wheat, and rye are the grains 
which furnish the principal basis for its manufacture. It was named . 
by the Celts of Ireland and Scotland, among whom it came into use 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. Like all good things, 
it did not long remain hidden in a restricted locality, but became 
speedily known and appreciated throughout the world. It is hardly 
necessary to tell Americans that our own Kentucky blue-grass country 
now holds the palm for its production. 
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Brandy, a drink of less universal acceptance, is properly a liquor 
distilled only from wine. But the name is applied to a proddct from 
many other liquors, as well as to the liquor distilled directly from 
fruits, as apples, peaches, and cherries. 

Gin is a distilled liquor, made from rye grain and malted barley, 
flavored with juniper-berries, and sometimes with turpentine. It is 
also called Hollands and Holland gin, from the country where it 
originated. 

Rum is a liquor of not very general use, common mainly in the 
West Indies, where it originated. It is distilled from cane-juice and 
from molasses, and the name is a corruption of the word “ rumbullion,” 
formerly applied in the Barbadoes to an intoxicating liquor. 

Among the drinks of limited or local use, not much known out- 
side the countries where they are produced, are the following : 

Arrack, made both in the East Indies and in the West Indies, and 
much used by the natives, is distilled from the fermented juice of 
certain palm-trees. It is also made from a combination of rice and 
molasses, in connection with the palm-juices. Rice, it may also be 
said in passing, furnishes the basis for the sa-ke of Japan. 

The Kaffir races of South Africa make a fermented drink from the 
seed of the millet, by the same malting process that is applied to the 
manufacture of beer. 

Kvass, or quass, is a thin sour beer made by the Russian peasants 
from barley and rye flour, by mixing with water and allowing it to 
ferment. 

Sam-shee is a tipple made from rice by the lower classes of China. 

Pulque, a universal drink among the common people of all Spanish- 
American countries, is made from the fermented juice of the American 
aloe. 

Guarapo is a fermented juice of the sugar-cane, much used by the 
negroes of South America. These people also prepare a drink from 
rice and honey. 

Bousa is a powerful intoxicant, made from the flour of the teff 
(Poa abyssinica) and durrha or millet by the natives of Nubia, Abys- 
sinia, and other parts of Africa. The natives of some portions of 
Africa also make a drink from the seeds of an indigenous spiked grass. 

From this brief analysis of the drinks of mankind, and their 
sources of supply, it would seem that all lands and all peoples have 
-varied from the original simplicity of the water-drinkers, and that it 
is as natural for men to seek variety in this as in the solids which 


make up their menu. 
James Knapp Reeve. 
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HE East and West are one in Allah’s grace: 


Which way soe’er ye turn, behold—His face ! 
Clinton Scollard. 
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HE world will never know how much it owes to that obscure but 
beneficent class, the readers of “copy” and proof. To them many 
an author, great or small, owes more of his reputation than he would be 
willing to acknowledge. If it were not for them, much of our literature 
would appear in forms by no means literary. When they nod at their 
posts, overcome by excess of work, the results are painful to the ob- 
servant. For genius, like the law, is apt to disregard small things ; 
and talent is generally in a hurry, and “the mob of gentlemen [and 
ladies] who write with ease” imitate their betters in points that are not 
worthy of imitation. Between the manuscript that issues from the in- 
ventive brain or the scholar’s workshop and the fair and (comparatively) 
flawless page that meets the general eye, what unnoted differences of 
detail! Petty and trivial these may appear; but if there had been 
no labor of revision, the scholar, the sage, or the poet would often 
wonder indignantly who had garbled his thoughts in transit, and so 
sorely mutilated his paragraphs. Alas, the garbling and mutilating 
were all his own. 

There is reason to fear that the language is degenerating, that the 
art of writing (except in a few hands) is suffering a change for the 
worse. True, it is practised more widely and freely than ever before ; 
but excess of quantity may easily step with loss of quality. Of old, our 
boys studied grammar, or some apology for it (since the English tongue 
is but dubiously provided in that respect); now, their minds are fixed 
on football. Our best colleges complain that their entering students do 
not understand the vernacular, or cannot express themselves in it: they 
may know Greek and Latin, but their translations into our common 
speech are fearfully and wonderfully made. By way of mending the 
matter, our universities are giving great and increasing attention to 
the history and construction of the language, especially in its early 
stages: Anglo-Saxon, Middle English, the Gothic element, and what 
not, are pursued “ down to the ground ;” but English “as she is spoke,” 
or as she ought to be, is deemed unworthy of attention. That is, the 
instruction in this primary subject, in our densely practical age, is theo- 
retic and scholastic—not practical. The subject 7s primary—that is the 
difficulty: the preparatory schools ought to attend to it, though as a 
rule they don’t. You may learn Gaelic, or Assyrian, or Assiniboian: 
these have to be taught, for they are not prevalently spoken among us; 
but as to our own tongue, Dogberry’s idea is in effect accepted, that 
“reading and writing come by nature.” Alas, they do not; and the 
learner, being thus left to his own devices, is in this respect often like 
the self-made man whom his friends pronounced to have been made 
but indifferently. The consequence is that we have scientific experts 
whose construction of sentences leaves much to be desired, and popular 
authors who leave their punctuation to the printer—which is perhaps 
wise on their part, since he knows something about it, and they ap- 
parently do not. 
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The business man holds that the niceties of rhetoric are of no ac- 
count: all he needs is to make his meaning clear. That is well, if he 
did it; but sometimes a second epistle is needed to explain the first ; 
and sometimes the explanation does not arrive in time, as was the case 
with the London merchant who ordered two monkeys from his corre- 
spondent in Africa. Orthography had been omitted in his curriculum, 
and his idea of “ two” was “too ;” moreover, he did not cross his t— 
perhaps he belonged to the house that saved a thousand pounds a year 
by never crossing it. So his agent replied that because of the unusual 
size of the order he could not fill it at once, but sent ninety-four 
monkeys by the ship then sailing, and would forward the remaining 
six by the next. 

However it may be with business, in literature the maxim, De mini- 
mis non curat lex, does not apply. This may be disbelieved or dis- 
regarded, but it is a fact. As Mark Twain says, there is a deal of 
difference between the exact word you want—the one that precisely 
expresses your idea—and the word that comes somewhere near it. So 
there is a good deal of difference, sometimes, between a comma and a 
semicolon, or a comma and nothing : a little point, or the lack of it, may 
mark a fine shade of meaning on which a sentence turns. The works 
of a reputable poet were reprinted after his death by somebody who 
a the points in a pepper-box and sprinkled them promiscuously, 
thus : 

How sad, it is, to see, 
True hearts, asunder, torn. 


This kind of filial piety is like the tender mercies of the wicked. It 
would have been kinder to consign the book to oblivion. 

How is one not only to avoid mutilating the small children of his 
brain, but so to nourish and clothe them that they may appear to 
best advantage? By the exercise of common sense and good taste, of . 
course. Ah, yes; but since a delicate literary instinct in most of us is 
neither born nor easily made, the tricks of the trade—or, if one prefers 
to put a finer name upon them, the rules of the art—have to be labo- 
riously learned by us who write. How? As anything else is learned : 
by humility, patience, persistence, and the steady, careful, conscientious 
use of such brains.as Heaven has vouchsafed us. Our masters, the 
geniuses, have not been above this painstaking. Said one to a poet— 
the tale is told of various poets—“ This runs so easily, I suppose you 
dashed it off at white heat.” “I worked a week at that one line,” the 
poet replied. But now the literary workman must turn off his thousand 
lines a day (happily in prose by preference), and get paid for them if 
possible. Should there be slips in the grammar, slovenly repetitions, 
scandalous ill-construction of sentences, or other indications that the 
pen has outrun the mind, he says with Artemus Ward, “ Keep mum: 
they won’t notice it.” Too often they don’t; but a reputable writer 
should aim to educate his readers to better things, not depend on their 
indulgence, trusting that they are as careless as he. 

Among many sins of the lazy and shiftless penman the most fla- 
grant is the overworking of that humble but indispensable word and. 
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This abuse is growing rapidly, even with some who might otherwise 
claim to be good writers. Nothing is gained by it, of course, and a 
great deal is lost. There is neither sense nor humanity in breaking the 
back of a harmless and helpful beast of burden, so that it becomes an 
object of horror to the fastidious and of commiseration to the charitable. 
For such cases another Bergh should arise and form a new society, 
which might protect the injured and prosecute the offenders. A criti- 
cal journal, noticing the last amusing work of a popular novelist, 
pointed out a sentence containing twenty-two (or was it twenty-seven ?) 
inflictions of this mild connective. The proof-reader was evidently in 
abeyance here, or he would have suppressed most of the and’s, displaced 
the commas by periods or colons, and cut the overgrown sentence into 
six, or perhaps thirteen. This way of writing is like that of the 
preacher who does not know when to stop, or of the magazinist who 
exceeds his limits because he had no time to make the article shorter. 
Any of these calls to mind the youth of six feet and twelve years only, 
all whose strength had gone into his length. Compression, with con- 
sideration, is a good way to gain force, and inconsiderate expansion and 
repetition, even of the mere copula, a sure way to lose it. When Mr. 
Fields was editing the Adlantic, he once offered Dr. Holmes one hundred 
dollars for an article of six pages (or thereabouts), and less if it was 
— Yet Dr. Holmes could never have indited a sentence like 
this : 

“ He rang the bel] and was admitted and entered the parlor, and 
took a chair and waited some time, and at length Clarinda came down 
and apologized for the delay, and he invited her to ride, and she agreed, 
and they started, and the horse ran away and they were both thrown 
out, and she was killed and he badly hurt, and ” so on ad infi- 
nitum, through details of the funeral and his subsequent career. 

Nobody, it may be presumed, writes this way on purpose; it is 
because, like the majority of juvenile delinquents, they “didn’t think.” 
But other devices, no less warranted to paralyze style, are deliberately 
adopted by many, under the misguided impression that force is thus 
added to their lucubrations. Worthy Hugh Blair pointed out this error 
long ago, in a book once famous and widely used in schools; but the 
study of rhetoric seems to have ceased from among us. It is not only 
boarding-school misses, in gushing effusions to their own kind, who 
underline their words by wholesale ; the practice is common with femi- 
nine children of a larger growth and not unknown to fame. Nor are 
writers of the sterner sex always proof against the temptation of un- 
due emphasis. Italics make one’s meaning so plain; they bring the 
vital parts of a sentence into such prominence. So they do; but it is 

ible to be too plain, too prominent. E.g., “ He said it was so: 
she insisted it was not.” Isn’t the antithesis obvious enough without 
the finger-post? “I love you,” he exclaimed ; “do you hear me? J love 

oul” “Yes,” the damsel replied, “ but it isn’t necessary to roar it at 
me like that : there’s nothing so very remarkable about the fact.” No 
more is it necessary to roar things at the reader, as if he were mentally 
deaf—an extremely stupid fellow, who cannot understand every-day 
English. He will naturally resent the imputation. He does not want 
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a town-crier to show him what to look at, nor a claque to lead his 
applause. When he goes to the Academy, he does not care to have 
the pictures labelled, “This is a cow :” “This is a house.” It is the 
artist’s business so to paint a cow that it shall be distinguishable from 
a zebra without factitious aids, and a building so that it will not easily 
be mistaken for a landslide. Just so the artist in words should be able 
to get his meaning into our noddles without gimlet or axe, so to speak 
—by ordinary means, reserving the extraordinary ones for rare occasions. 
Perhaps those who offend in this respect do not realize what they 
are doing. It is so easy to draw the pen beneath a fragment of one’s 
handiwork : the mere underscoring looks so simple and harmless. But 
the only equivalent of this in print is the deadly italic, which bears 
ten times the stress that was intended. It amounts to saying, “ Look 
sharp now: this demands your closest attention, or your deepest sym- 
pathy. Prepare to be astonished, moved, shocked possibly ; and if you 
have tears, you had better get out your handkerchief.” That is too 
much to ask of most of us. When the patient (or impatient) reader 
comes upon a passage of this sort: “ It fell upon her like a thunderbolt. 
She was fairly dazed with grief: her very heart-strings seemed torn 
asunder,” he is liable to yawn and recall Heine’s experience : 


I’ve been through all this anguish 
Quite often, long ago. 


Italics have their recognized uses, to which they had better be con- 
fined. They are needed, or at least customary, for brief quotations 
from other languages—and of these the fewer the better; for foreign 
words not yet fully naturalized ; for titles (usually, not always) of 
books, ships, and the like ; and for expressions which really need to be 
thus emphasized—which may occur once out of a thousand times that 
the unwary are tempted to underscore. .A safe rule in such cases is 
this: think twice before underlining; and then, if you are wise, you 
won’t do it. Far better too little emphasis than too much. Leave 
something to the reader: take it for granted that he has been at least 
to primary school, and is several removes from idiocy. 

The dash likewise may be abused, with results of weariness and 
disgust. It is a good creature, capable of indicating nice shades of 
relationship between the parts of a sentence ; a convenient substitute for 
the parenthesis, and much more than this; and therefore not to be 
flung about promiscuously. But no rules could be laid down that 
would avail to teach its proper use to the people who employ it in place 
of the period, the comma, or at random anywhere and anyhow, to 
express, like the whistler in a famous line, their want of thought. 

Probably the most grievous misuse of all is that of the exclamation- 
point. We cannot dispense with it entirely, yet one is almost moved 
to wish it out of existence, so prodigally is it bestowed, even by some 
reputable writers. The judicious printer is often too lenient here, and 
in certain classes and specimens of literature allows it to march in 
companies, where a corporal’s guard would be ample. Note the effect 
of this liberality on a familiar passage : 
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We met! *Twas in a crowd! 
And I thought he would shun me! 


These decorations are supposed to be more admissible in verse than in 
prose. Take a later example: 


All passes! Art alone 
Enduring stays to us! 

The Bust outlasts the Throne! 
The Coin, Tiberius! 


The awed beholder, if he reads with his mind as well as with his 
eyes, feels that still greater impressiveness might be attained by the use 
or two or more points instead of one at a time, thus!!! 

These expedients should be relegated to show-bills. Literature 
should be externally calm and decorous: whatever passions may surge 
within, good manners and good sense prescribe self-restraint in their 
expression. Our Anglo-Saxon taste does not run mainly to shrieks and 
yells. There are exceptions ; but, as a rule, feeling, to move responsive 
feeling, must be indicated, not lavishly reiterated. The clown may 
rush on the stage in a broad grin; the humorist sometimes makes his 
best hits by an air of solemn unconsciousness, An audience likes to 
carry its end of the log, to have something left to its intelligence. 

Attached to a certain company in war-time was a pious washerman, 
whose testimony was never lacking at prayer-meeting, though his voice 
was wheezy. ‘To his friends he confessed a mysterious affliction: his 
lungs had once been strong, but the Lord had smitten him, he knew 
not how or why. His hearers knew, for it was plain enough. He 
could not use the ordinary tones: with the first word of prayer or 
exhortation his throat still attempted the bull-of-Bashan roar, or the 
suicidal scream, which no human powers could have long maintained. 
Thus the straining style breaks and falls exhausted, a vaulting ambi- 
tion which o’erleaps itself: it is not the reader, but the style, that is 
paralyzed. The result, though reached by a different: road, is much 
the same as that of the laziness that writes anyhow and will not stop 
to revise and criticise; a tedious superfluity of connectives, or italics, 
or exclamation-points,—either a poor tale unredeemed by the telling, 
or good work measurably spoiled. 

Frederic M. Bird. 
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ogee at my stirrup, lifted wistful eyes, 
And as she gave the parting cup to me, 
Death’s pale companion for the silent sea, 

“T know,” she said, “the land, and where it lies! 
A pledge between us now before you go, 


That when you meet me there your soul may know.” 
Charles G. D. Roberts, 
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| ors the most singular form of asceticism ever practised was 

that of the pillar hermits, who followed a fashion first set by 
St. Simeon, surnamed Stylites, a Syrian monk, who spent almost half 
of the fifth century on a column some sixty feet in height.* This 
unwonted kind of austerity at first gave rise to strong objections, and 
a messenger was sent to St. Simeon by a synod of bishops bidding him 
descend from his pillar, but with instructions not to compel him to do 
so if he showed himself obedient. Such proved to be the case, and, 
having thus assured themselves that St. Simeon was not actuated by 
spiritual pride, the ecclesiastical authorities of the period allowed him 
to remain. And we have it on the personal authority of the wise and 
temperate Theodoret that the saint exercised a strong and salutary 
influence over the nomadic Saracen tribes, and that he converted many 
hundreds, and even thousands, to Christianity, besides being the shrewd 
and trusted adviser not only of the peasants, who flocked to him for 
counsel, but also of Arab princes, Persian kings, and even Roman 
emperors. 

Although the fashion set by St. Simeon died out many centuries 
ago, it is still practised in a modified form by an order of later-day 
pillar hermits, who inhabit what are known as the Monasteries of the 
Air, in the northern part of Greece. The most notable of these mo- 
nastic eyries are located on the summit of a series of natural pillars of 
rock which rise sheer out of the plain of Thessaly, and which have 
been worn by the action of the weather into all manner of fantastic 
forms. They are grouped in picturesque confusion in an area the 
entire circuit of which is several miles in extent, and are severed from 
one another by deep gorges. Referring to these solitary rock towers 
in one of his works, Mr. George N. Curzon, M.P., the well-known 
traveller, says,— 

“The only site in the world, amongst those which I have visited, 
that presents any similarity to them is the sacred Rock of Montserrat 
(Mons Serratus) near Barcelona; although, in the latter case, the mon- 
astery is built, not on the top of any of the bare, needle-like cones, 
but in a hollow between them. In nature, the only sight in which I 
can suggest any resemblance is in a number of storks’ nests, built as 
I have sometimes seen them on the summits of tall steeples and min- 
arets, or, on a smaller scale, in a colony of penguins, each nesting on 
its solitary pillar of mud.” 

There is a picturesque irregularity in the appearance and arrange- 
ment of the bizarre buildings that have been reared on the top of these 
eccentric eminences, with their red-tiled roofs, tiny court-yards, and 
vaulted corridors. As might be expected, they afford a superb pano- 





* The basis of this pillar is still standing in the centre of a ruined church 
on Mount Bavakat, near Aleppo. 
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rama of the surrounding country, which is so replete with historic 
interest on every side. 

During the Turkish régime the authorities never interfered with 
these monasteries, and their revenues were suffered to remain intact ; 
but since Thessaly was ceded to Greece by the Porte in 1881 (in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Berlin Treaty) the Hellenic gov- 
ernment has pursued the policy of allowing the existing establishments 
to die out, after which time their property and administration will 
revert to the state. -And the day of their extinction is not far distant ; 
for, although some twenty-five of these monasteries once flourished in 
this neighborhood, only four of them are now tenanted. 

The surviving occupants of these four remaining retreats are Ba- 
silian monks of the Orthodox Greek Church, and are nearly all men 
that have lived in the world and grown weary of it. They do not 
have to go through any definite course of study or to serve a regular 
novitiate, as in the Catholic Church, and most of them are given only 
the lesser habit. Each of these monasteries is independent of the 
other and governs itself. The head of each community is known as 
the Hegoumenos (Superior), while the other monks are called Kalogeri 
(good old men). The habit of the order consists of a black tunic 
reaching to the ankles, with a leathern girdle and a high, stiff beretta, 
called Kamilafion. The monks are always bearded, in accordance with 
the Greek custom, and usually long-haired, and look rather like sailors or 
rustics than like the profound ascetics that they are. For these monks 
practise austerity of the most rigorous sort. They never sleep more 
than five hours, going to bed at nine, and rising for prayers at two in 
the morning. Ordinarily they eat only two meals a day, while there 
are upwards of a hundred days in the year on which they take but one 
meal, consisting of vegetables and bread steeped in water ; there are 
still other specified days on which they eat nothing at all. Their 
usual fare consists of dried vegetables, salt fish, olives, and black bread. 
They never taste meat, but are permitted to drink wine and liqueurs. 
These they manufacture themselves, there being extensive vineyards 
attached to nearly all these monasteries. During the Xirophaga (dry 
eating) or black fast, which occurs in the latter part of Lent, they can 
eat nothing that is cooked,—eggs, milk, cheese, fish, oil, and wine being 
then forbidden. 

The unique interest attaching to the Monasteries of the Air is 
considerably enhanced by the fact that access to at least two of them 
can be had only by the uncommon method of a net at the end of a 
rope, the visitor being hoisted up to the crag cloisters by means of a 
capstan which is manned by the monks above. This peculiar process 
of ascent and the sensation produced by it are thus described by a 
recent visitor to the Monastery of the Metamorphosis (Transfiguration), 
which is perhaps the most famous of this group: 

“‘ Above us was a sheer scarp of rock about one hundred feet high, 
and upon this was reared a tower of about the same height, culminating 
in a wooden shed, from which it was evident that the rope and the 
net were worked. Presently a big iron hook with something hanging 
from it was seen to descend from the pulley in the shed. When it 
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reached the ground we saw that the something was a rude cord net, in 
which we were to ascend. This is spread out on the ground, a blanket 
is stretched upon it, the visitor takes his seat upon the blanket, with 
his legs curled up to hischin. The outer meshes of the net are caught 
up over his head and strung upon the iron hook, a shout is raised, and, 
like a trussed quail, he suddenly finds himself contracted into a ball 
and being drawn upwards into the air and spinning round, sometimes 
softly colliding against the rock. When he gets to the top he is laid 
hold of by two brawny monks, hauled into the shed, and unrolled 
upon the floor.” 

This hauling-up process occupies about one minute and three- 
quarters, at this monastery the height being some two hundred and 
fifty feet. The ascent at the neighboring Monastery of St. Baar- 
lam requires nearly double this time, the distance from the base to 
the summit of the rock on which the latter monastery is erected being 
three hundred and forty feet, although the buildings stand no less 
than eighteen hundred and twenty feet high above the level of the 

lain. 
P The Monastery of Hagia Stephanos (St. Stephen’s), hard by, dif- 
fers from these in that it may be reached by a series of rude ladders, 
which are linked together like the joints of a chain. This is in some 
respects a more unpleasant mode of ascent than the net, because the 
ladders, being only loosely strung together, keep flapping against the 
side of the cliff with every movement of the climber. When they are 
hitched up, the monastery is absolutely inaccessible. 

So, again, all approach to the Monastery of the Hagia Trias (Holy 
Trinity) is cut off by a deep crevasse some eighteen feet wide. The 
drawbridge which spans this chasm is now permanent, although until 
a comparatively recent date it was kept hauled up and was lowered only 
for trusty visitors. 

This seemingly absurd inaccessibility of these monasteries has stood 
them in good stead in former years, inasmuch as it has made invasion 
impossible. Had it not been for their isolated position, they would 
have been looted many a time and Jong ago. As it is, they are in some 
respects perfect treasure-houses of Byzantine art and antiquities. In 
the chapels especially there are some splendid specimens of wood- 
carving and goldsmiths’ work, the altar-screens in particular being of 
exquisite design. The walls throughout are adorned with full-length 
frescos and medallions, which impart a garish yet gloomy splendor to 
the ensemble, not without its charm. 

Two or more chapels are attached to each of these monasteries, for, 
according to the Greek ritual, only one mass a day can be said in a 
chapel, and every monk who is a priest is supposed to say mass daily. 
The majority of these monks, however, are only lay brothers. The 
vestments worn by them are remarkably rich, and their religious func- 
tions, which vary in length and solemnity according to the feasts, are 
singularly impressive ; nevertheless, the Greek ceremonial hardly con- 
veys the dignified and devotional grandeur with which the Latin rite 
impresses the mind. These monks have preserved the old Oriental 
liturgical chant, which at first sounds very disagreeable to the European 
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ear, but which when well rendered is quite pleasing to those familiar 
with it. They do not employ an organ for accompaniment, as that 
instrument cannot well be adapted to the uneven modulations of their 
mournful voices. Neither do they make use of bells, either within or 
without their chapels. Instead they use, as in early times, small 
wooden or metallic planks, called hierosiderons, upon which they strike 
with hammers, the sound thus produced being both deafening and 
discordant. 

The libraries at these monasteries contain many brazen-clasped, 
vellum-writ tomes, much befingered by medieval monks, At the 
Transfiguration there is a set of silver-mounted strong boxes filled with 
the skulls of saints, including those of St. Chrysostom and of the 
Emperor Cantacuzene, who ended his days as a Basilian monk. Here 
too, among other sacred relics, may be seen the sponge upon which the 
vinegar was offered to Christ on the cross. 

A strange, almost weird solemnity pervades these dim, crypt-like 
refectories, with their circular stone tables and the half-lit fustian cells, 
which are now nearly all vacant, although in the Middle Ages their 
tenants might have been counted by the hundred. 

No woman is ever allowed to cross the threshold of these monas- 
teries, this exclusion of the sex being extended even to animals, The 
rule, however, is suspended at the monasteries on Mount Athos (which 
belong to the same order, and which are situated on a rocky cliff pro- 
jecting far into the A®gean Sea) in case of a woman being shipwrecked, 
in which event it is provided that the oldest monks must take charge 
of her, and shelter her in a lonely part of the mountain, apart from 
the other habitations, and as soon as possible send her by sea to the 
nearest port. 

An incident which occurred in this connection some years ago is 
not without interest. A princess of the Russian imperial family do- 
nated a large sum ‘of money for the erection of a church at the foot 
of the mountain, and shortly after the completion arrived at Mount 
Athos in her yacht, desirous of visiting it. A solemn council of the 
chapter was held to consider the advisability of making an exception 
to the rule excluding women ; but it was finally decided that it could 
not be done. In order, however, that she might not be disappointed 
after coming so far, and as a recognition of her generosity, the monks 
conceded her the privilege of being present at a mass celebrated on a 
barge which was anchored a few feet from the shore, and to which all 
the pictures, relics, etc., had been transported from the church in solemn 


procession. . 


Charles Robinson. 
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Books of the Month. 


When all other subjects shall fail of interest and life pre- 
ps "i cae sents nothing new to allure and quicken the fancy, the 
Hatton. French Revolution will still retain its abiding position as 

a topic which never grows trite, never can be fully written 

into tedium. It is a perennial spring of character, dramatic action, and tragic 
climax. 

Hence it is that such a book as When Greek Meets Greek, by Mr. Joseph 
Hatton, just from the Lippincott press, fulfils all the purposes of good fiction 
and rivets the attention of the laziest reader upon every page. Mr. Hatton has 
given us many delightful and powerful books, notably The Banishment of Jessop 
Blythe, published earlier in the year, but we are free to say that he has rarely 
exceeded in interest, though he may have done so in power, the tale under 
review. 

As its sub-title indicates, it is a tale of love and war, opening with the 
scenes in Paris on the day of the storming of the Bastille, and running parallel 
with the course of the great national tragedy. Jaffray Ellicott, an English lad, 
is pursued by the mob because he had espoused the cause of his master, Count 
de Fournier, who was conspicuous in defence of the grim prison. He escapes 
up @ spout in a quiet court into the chamber of Marie Bruyset, who is the 
daughter of a revolutionary spy, but herself loyal to the king. He eludes his 
pursuers, and goes through many perils in the service of the count. The ille- 
gitimate son of the count’s father is Citizen Grébauval, a friend and lieutenant 
of Robespierre, who himself appears throughout the book, and Grébauval is 
the exact counterpart, save in allegiance, of the loyal count. This leads to 
many thrilling scenes, both in the love-making of the two men, who are alike 
suitors of Mademoiselle Mathilde, daughter of the Duke de Louvat, and in the 
adventurous lives of each. Finally, by a spirited and sudden assumption of 
the name and appearance of Grébauval, de Fournier saves himself and his wife 
from the menace of the guillotine, and so ends the book. 

Mr. Hatton has stepped into a well-tilled field, but he has found there all 
the material for a fresh, vigorous, and stirring tale. The illustrations, by B. 
West Clinedinst, are not only an embellishment but an amendment to the 
capital text. 


The kind of book you pick up and cannot drop till it is 

The Autobiography read through to the finis is A Professional Beauty, by Eliza- 

Sictte. te tee beth Phipps Train, author of that immensely clever novel- 

beth Phipps Train.  ette A Social Highwayman, which, both as a tale and as a 

drama, has been received with many rounds of applause. 

Like the latter book, A Professional Beauty first appeared in LIPPINCOTT’s 

MAGAZINE, and it is now newly published in the captivating dress of the Lotos 

Library for the wide audience which awaits anything new from the pen of its 
diverting author. 

The story is as clever a bit of construction as it has been our good luck to 
meet with in many aday. Mrs. Hilliard is the widow of a gentleman who has 
drifted in and out of fortune several times, and “‘if Providence had seen fit to 
Voi. LVII.—19 
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remove him a little earlier or a little later,” so says his brilliant daughter, 
“things might have been very different,” for he passed away on the eve of his 
third failure. A bright idea came to Paul Sturgis, friend of the family, and 
was joyfully adopted. As they had not means enough to stay at home, he 
suggested that they should live abroad, and this they took immediate steps to 
do. They met some people of title on the voyage, and cleverly manipulated an 
acquaintance which stood them in good stead both in Paris and in London. 
Here they finally settled after the girls, Evelyn and Elise, had been educated 
in a French convent, and here the Professional Beauty began her magnificent 
career. She plunged headlong into every social current which eddied about the 
throne, and was the toast for several seasons. She was superbly beautiful, and 
her saucy American ways enthralled the English aristocrats. She snubbed the 
bloated old Duke of Beudesleigh, and was the sensation of the season in all the 
papers, at home and abroad. But the duke never forgave her, and when she 
placed herself in a compromising position at a house-party where she was 
hypnotized by one of the duke’s circle and made to reveal a secret about the 
jewels of a rival, he tried to ruin her. Her good angel, however, in the person 
of Paul Sturgis, whom she really loved through all the amorous passages of her 
gay career, saved her from final wreck and brought the tale charmingly to an 


end. 





“T have tried to write a book for those who are sufficiently 
Therapeuticsof prepared by previous studies to build their therapeutical 
a we aa, measures on the foundation of an exact recognition of the 
MD. "conditions they have to deal with,” says Dr. Jacobi, and he 
has fulfilled his aim with ample learning and with a di- 
rectness of utterance which is the fruit of experience and its consequent wisdom. 
The plan precludes many recipes, but the intelligence of the practitioner is ap- 
pealed to and stimulated by heedful counsel. The subjects treated of include 
Feeding of Sick Children; Treatment of the Newly Born; Infectious Diseases ; 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs, of the Genito-Urinary Organs, of the Respi- 
ratory Organs, of the Organs of Circulation, of the Nervous System, of the 
Skin, of the Ear, of the Eye, of the Muscles, and of the Bones and Joints. An 
ample index concludes the volume, which has been prepared as one of the 
standard medical works of the Lippincott house. Dr. Jacobi is Clinical Pro- 
fessor of the Diseases of Children in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia College, New York; President of the Association of American Phy- 
sicians; Late President of the New York Academy of Medicine, and of the. 
Medical Society of the State of New York, and is thus eminently fitted to be the 
author of an authoritative work in his specialty of children’s diseases. 


So much has the vast continent of Africa come to the front 
Africa. Vol. II. as a field for European aggressions, that this ample work, in 
South Africa. By two volumes, entitled A/rica,—Lippincott,—is extremely up 
A. Keane, + date, and will be welcome to the 1 reader, th 
F.R.G.8. Mapsand ’ ‘ po Seay ee 
Illustrations. student, and the editor, as a storehouse to which to turn as 
each new phase of the Oriental struggle for possession re- 
veals itself. No rival to the work in completeness of detail exists, and it is 
doubtful if anything more finished and handy in the same bulk could be 
prepared. . 
The present edition is the result of a thorough re-editing of the former 
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single volume, made necessary by the crowding of events in the recent history 
of the Dark Continent. The subject of geography has been given unusual at- 
tention, and the accurate and handsome maps attest the care with which this 
work has been done. The illustrations are abundant, excellent, and very 
helpful. 
To have Don Quixote in so handy and handsome a form as 
Don Quixote of The in this last edition which the J. B. Lippincott Company 
pong rn now puts forth is a consideration to every reader who travels 
by Thomas Shelton. by rail or afoot, or who lingers underneath the pleasant 
evening lamp. The four volumes which contain the im- 
mortal chronicle are each of a pocketable size, bound in substantial and comely 
buckram, bearing a neat device, and illustrated captivatingly by a sympathetic 
brush. 

The translation is that of Thomas Shelton, which has rarely been repro- 
duced, but which, because it is in the English tongue which was Shakespeare’s 
and because it was rendered from the original Spanish by a contemporary of 
Cervantes, is the very best that our language affords. Shelton was a master of 
his own speech, and his rich periods and happy paraphrases of the original will 
be a revelation even to those who have already perused the more recent English 
versions. 

The surprising versatility of Marie Corelli has never been 

Cameos, By Marie better displayed than in this varied group of short stories 

Corelli. which run the whole gamut of feeling, sentiment, and pur- 

pose known to contemporary fiction. Appearing as they do 

almost simultaneously with The Sorrows of Satan, that wonderful romance of 

nineteenth-century life which is the theme of the day alike in England and in 

America, they serve to mark the author’s tenderness, love of human sentiment, 

and sympathy for human suffering which are naturally less emphasized in the 
more powerful and concentrated novel. 

Cameos, brought out, like Barabbas and The Sorrows of Satan, by Miss 
Corelli’s American publishers, the J. B. Lippincott Company, consists of ten 
stories, some brief, some long, but all within the limitation fixed for short stories, 
and the same fascinating style, which is the author’s own charming character- 
istic, the same independence of thought, and the same wide outlook on life which 
her longer books possess, are here delightfully minimized for the daintier setting 
appropriate to cameos. 

Three Wise Men of Gotham, the opening story, is a pleasant satire on the 
modern relations of the husband to the fussy and managing wife whose plans 
for the amelioration of the world leave out of view the happiness of her own 
household. Angel’s Wickedness is a sketch not incomparable to Dickens at his best. 
Angel is dismissed from Sunday-school for saying she “hates God,” but her 
heroic little life and death must have won her a place in the heaven which Mr. 
Denver in the next story, The Distant Voice, was not sure enough of entering to 
warrant an heroic sacrifice. The Withering of a Rose is a pathetic tale beginning 
in Switzerland and closing by the Haunted Mere upon Mr. Allingham’s estate 
in England, where that poor little rose, almost a bud, his wife, passes out upon 
the coming of the spectre. Nehemiah P. Hoskins, Artist, is the tale of an 
American artist in Rome, who ends every sentence with the query “What?” 
in the national manner, as he runs his fingers through his abundant hair. An 
Old Bundle is a touching bit about an aged woman who was wheeled out to see 
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the queen and died in her bath-chair justas she passed. Mademoiselle Zephyr, 


‘Tiny Tramps, and The Lady with the White Carnations are as varied as their titles, 


and the book closes with the longest story of the collection, My Wonderful Wife, 
who lectures on “The Advisability of Men’s Apparel for Women,” herself ap- 
pearing as a living example of the theme. There is humor, satire, and perhaps 
a dash of cynicism in Miss Corelli, and these short stories are admirably adapted 
to bring out her brilliant qualities, and hence to fascinate and amuse her hosts 
of readers. The volume is in all mechanical respects equally well-looking with 
its predecessors. 
English high life has even for us democrats a never-failing 
4 —— = interest, and when a tale devoted to it possesses the proper 
a yee savoir-faire and reproduces the atmosphere with the char- 
acters, there are numberless readers who will enjoy it. The 
J. B. Lippincott Company has just added such a tale in A Ruthless Avenger, 
by Mrs. Conney, to its Series of Select Novels, and of its type this brilliant story 
is one of the best we have encountered in many a day. It narrates the life and 
adventures of Ralph Evelyn, son of a reputed illegitimate son, and, as the reader 
must discover for himself, heir or not to the vast estates held by Lord Deptford. 
That he is in love with his lordship’s daughter, Lady Frances, is merely reciting 
a truism, but she has secretly formed an alliance with a rake of the neigh- 
borhood. How all this works to a close and fulfils the promise of the first 
chapters we would not anticipate; but it is safe to say that every reader will 
be satisfied, and that he will find himself throughout in high-bred and very 
distinguished company—barring Captain Danvers. 


Anything that the Duchess sets her seal upon is sure to be 
A Point of Con- delightful, but she has rarely given her innumerable readers 
iene. id (ra, 80 Tich a feast of fiction as in this last book, A Point of 
ungerford (The ; Cnr 
Duchess). Conscience, fresh from the Lippincott press. 
As is usual, the tale deals with high life in provincial 
England. Miss Maden Royce has just been engaged as governess to little 
Jinnie Verschoyle, who is an imp of charming perversities, and Miss Royce is 
too fair and too well-bred for the woes of the office which her family trials have 
made her assume. She is, therefore, not slow to accept the attentions of Captain 
Fenton, a friend in Lady Maria’s place, The Dower House. The captain is ‘at- 
tractive to Cecil Fairfax as well; but she is a lady of a far different stamp, and 
when Anthony Verschoyle of The Towers finaily marries her there is a dreadful 
scene over her partiality for the captain. Miss Royce finds herself deserted by 
Fenton, and blames it on Cecil Verschoyle, and the innocent husband of the 
latter is also involved in the governess’s downfall in a way which makes it a 
point of honor for him to conceal his part in the matter. How Cecil and he 
quarrel, and how Miss Royce and Fenton finally come together again, and how 
the breezy tale goes forward with never a moment’s break in its intense interest 
and picturesqueness, are diversions the unravelling of which we would not 
willingly anticipate for the reader. 
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A BARBER’s APPRENTICESHIP.—A barber has been describing his method of 
teaching his apprentices. After lathering, he says, “the great lesson is to learn 
how to handle the razor with firmness and lightness, and once that is known 
it’s half the battle won. I first practise my lad on a glass soda-water bottle. 
He has to lather it thickly, and with the razor only get all the soap off and 
make it quite glossy again. That gives him practice in rounding a surface 
safely. When he can do that, I make him lather and shave a broom-handle 
clean without showing any cuts in the wood. The next few lessons are devoted 
to shaving a hairy surface, such as a clipped rabbit-skin, or even a hairy vege- 
table leaf. This wants a deal of care. Then he tries his hand on me.”—Phila- 


delphia Record. 


How GENERAL BuTLER Lost A Horse.—While in front of Petersburg 


‘the general received information that his favorite horse, Almond-Eye, had been 


accidentally killed by falling into a ravine. Upon the departure of his inform- 
ant he ordered an Irish servant to go and skin him. 

“What, is Almond-Eye dead?” asked Pat. 

“What’s that to you? Do as I bid you, and ask no questions.” 

Pat went about his business, and in an hour or two returned. 

“ Well, Pat, where have you been all this time?” sternly demanded the 
general. 

“Skinning the horse, yer honor.” 

“ Does it take nearly two hours to perform such an operation ?” 

“No, yer honor, but then, you see, it tuck ’bout half an hour to catch 
him,” replied Pat. 

General Butler cast upon his servant such a ferocious look that Pat thought 
he meditated skinning an Irishman in revenge for the death of his horse.— 


Boston Herald. 


Tue Way Faps Start.—It is not universally known that Queen Victoria’s 
desire to hide a bandaged foot brought in longer skirts than had previously been 
worn, nor how the frantic craze for yellow which once obtained in Paris was 
brought about. A poor woman came to Rachel one day with a length of yellow 
material, which the great tragédienne pronounced “ impossible,” yet bought out 
of kindness of heart. Chancing to come upon the stuff some time after, she 
had a gown made of it to wear in one of her favorite réles, and thus it became 
the famous yellow gown which every one raved over and made haste to imitate. 
Much more recent is another incident. A.lady who was making only a tem- 
porary stay in the capital wished to attend the races, but had no suitable gown 
unpacked. At the last moment she contrived to furbish up an old black dress 
and completed her toilet with a brilliant red parasol, which she was told would 
enhance the effect of her simple gown. To her boundless astonishment, Paris 
went mad over the flaming sunshade, and no other color was really chic for a 
long while after. 

The most extraordinary and hideous objects often served to inspire some 
exquisite lovely creation, but in such cases no one will deny that the credit of 
original discovery belonged to the man whose fertile brain could transform 
them and adapt them to his own use. Worth always made a note of any inci- 
dent which struck him as interesting, and there should be enough material 
among his papers to supply a valuable book of memoirs.—New York Recorder. 
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The Eagle and the Lion 








Our advice to them both is the same 
as Punch’s advice to the man who was 
going to get married: ‘DON’T !”’ 


Vinolia Soap 
for Delicate Skins 


TorLteT Vinotia Soap, 35 Cents. FLorat Vinouia Soap, 20 Cents. 


All Druggists and C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 115 Fulton Street, New York 
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A CHINESE Docror.—‘ When I was acting American consul at Amoy, 
China,” said Mr. W. E. Fales, “one of my employees fell sick with a severe 
attack of rheumatism. He stood the pain bravely for three days, refusing all 
‘foreign devil medicine,’ and on the fourth sent for a native physician. The 
latter duly arrived and began preparations for treatment of the malady, which 
he announced to be due to the presence of a ‘darting snake’ in the sufferer’s 
body. Incense-sticks were lighted and placed just outside the door, and also in 
the room. A pack of fire-crackers was set off and a talismanic paper pasted to 
the wall. This was done to drive away evil spirits and attract good ones. 

“The doctor next wrote a lot of characters on a thick piece of paper with 
a vermilion pencil and set fire to it. It burned into a black ash, which was 
brceken into a cup of water and drunk by the patient. A great bowl of herb 
tea was made, of which a cup an hour was the allotted dose. The son of 
Esculapius next bared the body of my servant, and drove deep down into it at 
nine points a long needle moistened with peppermint. He did it with such 
skill in avoiding large blood-vessels that the hemorrhage was insignificant. He 
then covered each acupuncture with a brownish paste, and this in turn with a 
piece of dark paper. He then collected his fee, fifty cents, and departed. 

“The sufferer soon fell into a sleep, and the next day announced that his 
pains had departed. He remained in his bunk two more days, laughing, chat- 
ting, smoking cigarettes, and once or twice using the opium pipe, and then 
reported as being well. He left the paste and paper in place until they fell off. 
The skin was smooth and the scar hardly perceptible. He took his recovery 
as a matter of course, his only comment being that the darting snake was 
thoroughly dead.— New York Recorder. 


A BaBy PRINCE’s ELABORATE CARRIAGE.—Prince Edward of York, the 
royal babe who will in the long future be the head of the British Empire, will 
shortly have his first English-made carriage. It consists of a perambulator of 
the highest-class workmanship, of the “ Princess Irene” barouche pattern, is 
fitted with non-vibrating leather-hung cee-springs and silent cycle wheels with 
hollow rubber tires. 

The vehicle is upholstered in finest dark-green morocco leather, softly 
padded with horsehair cushions, so constructed that the infant occupant can 
recline or ride with face or back to the nurse. The visage is protected from 
rain by a cowhide hood, easily adjusted to any position, and in sunshine this 
can be removed and the Prince shaded from heat by an awning of tussore silk, 
lined to match the carriage and trimmed with delicate and beautiful lace. 
Baby cars of a somewhat similar pattern have been built by the same firm for 
the children of the Duchess of Fife and the Princess Henry of Prussia.— 


London Telegraph. 


How youthful the United States are in comparison with other nations was 
illustrated in the life of the late Miss Emily Gerry, who linked the days of inde- 
pendence with the present times. She was the daughter of Elbridge Gerry, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, Governor, Vice-President, and from 
whose name the word “ gerrymander” was made, and was ninety-three years 
old, having been born when her father was fifty-seven. Miss Gerry was de- 
servedly proud of her ancestry. She was noted for her wit and cleverness and 
for her strong memory.—New York World. 
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MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN.—A competent nurse says most of children’s 
naughtiness is taught by mother or nurse. ‘‘ Baby does not cheerfully kiss you. 
‘See, mamma cry if baby will not kiss her. Boo-hoo!’: And mamma makes 
believe to cry in her hands till baby pulls her fingers away from the deceiving 
eyes, and mamma laughs and does not always remember when she stops boo- 
hooing to exact the kiss. Of course by a mere animal process of reasoning 
baby learns to cry for what it wants, Has it not had the ‘line upon line’? 
“When baby makes a misstep and down he goes, avoid the Scylla and 
Charybdis of nursery shipwreck. Neither make a great fuss over the bump and 
weaken his self-control by too much sympathy nor do that other miserable thing, 
strike the offending object of collision, saying, ‘ Naughty old table. Whip the 
table for hitting little boy’s head.’ This is often the first lesson in combative- 
ness, and the baby who hits back the passive chair that is said to have hit him 
becomes equally active in slapping children or other folk who morally or 
physically oppose.” 
In BLUE AND GOLD. 
The blue sea slumbers in the mist of heat. 
Beside the amber shore. 
At anchor floats a brown-winged fisher fleet 
With idle sails and oar. 


The pointed stooks against a purple sky 
Give back the sunset gold. 

I hear the wheeling swallows call and cry, 
I watch the day grow old. 


The day goes down in splendors strange and deep, 
Emblazoned land and sea. 
O wind that sings this happy earth to sleep, 
Bring endless sleep to me! 
New York Tribune. 


“ A-BOUNDIN’ AND A-BUTTIN’.”—Among our real estate assessors a year or 
two ago was one named Dennis McElhinney. On his rounds he came to the 
habitation of his friend Michael Mulcahy. 

“Good-mornin’, Michael,” says McElhinney. 

“Good-mornin’, Dinnis,”’ returns Mulcahy. 

“It’s assissin’ this mornin’ I am, Mike,” says the official. 

“ Then be aisy wid me, Dinnis.” 

“T’ll be aisy, Mike. I11 put yez down fur tin dollars a fut. Dat will be 
t’irty times tin is t?ree hundred fur de lot and twinty fur de goat.” 

“ Phwat!” cries Mulcahy. 

“'T’ree hundred fur de lot and twinty fur de goat.” 

“De goat’s not rale estate.” 

“Tt is so under the new law.” 

“Go ’way wid yez!” 

“T can prove it to yez,” says the assessor, drawing out his instructions. 
“ Rade that, will yez? ‘ Assiss at its proper valuation per front foot all prop- 
erty a-boundin’ and a-buttin’ on both sides of the strate.’ Many’s the time I’ve 
seen your goat a-boundin’ an’ a-buttin’ on both sides of the strate. Twinty dol- 
lars fur de goat, Mike.”-——New York Herald. 
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What CALVE says: 


‘‘The Genuine JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT has done wonders for 
me. I use it constantly, and find myself much benefited thereby. It aids 
digestion, tones the system, and makes me strong enough to withstand the 


great nervous 6 
strain occa- —- yy tft 
sioned by my sg 

sreteeulonas GAIA _ 

duties.” 


Ask for the Genuine 


JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT. 


All Others Are Worthless Substitutes. 
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THE StorK.—In Holland some bad boys presumed upon the absence of 
a stork from her nest to substitute hens’ eggs for her own. The mother never 
suspected the trick, and conscientiously hatched out her false progeniture. But 
when the little pullets made their appearance father and mother were in con- 
sternation. They screamed in turn, flapped their wings, turned around their 
nest in great excitement, then together pounced upon the fraudulent children 
and massacred them without pity. : 

A similar story comes from a greater distance. At Smyrna a French sur- 
geon, wishing to procure storks’ eggs for some purpose, abstracted them from a 
nest in the vicinity and replaced them with hens’ eggs, as in the preceding case. 
The mother faithfully hatched them out, but at the critical moment there was 
a conjugal scene, and the husband left home, only to return very soon with a 
large number of his brethren. A court was constituted and a circle formed 
around the wife accused of adultery. The husband exposed his complaint, and 
the poor innocent, condemned to death, was immediately hacked to pieces. 
The nest remained deserted. ; 

Like Cesar’s wife, the female stork remains above suspicion.—From the 
French of Maurice Englehart. 


A Russ1aN GRAND DucHEss.—The title of grand duchess is borne by 
the daughters, sisters, and grand-daughters of the Czar. When baptized, they 
receive the insignia of the Order of the Great and Holy Martyr Catherine. 
They have separate coats of arms. Before they become of age they are entitled 
to thirty-three thousand rubles and after that to fifty thousand a year. The 
grand-daughters of the Czar have a right to fifteen thousand rubles a year until 


they are of age. From that time on to their marriage they get fifty thousand a 
year. All grand duchesses receive on their wedding-day a dot of one million 
rubles. The daughters-in-law of the Czar who bear the title of grand duchess 
receive forty thousand rubles a year. In case a grand duchess becomes a widow 
she is entitled to an extra pension of forty thousand rubles. Should she leave 
Russia, however, this amount is reduced to fifteen thousand rubles, and if she 
marry again beneath her rank or in foreign lands she loses it altogether. 


A Fap For Tatroos.—I heard recently of an unusually odd kind of fad, 
It is in the possession of a wealthy Portsmouth man who married an actress 
once familiarly known in Boston. He is a collector of tattoos. The exhibits 
are all on his own body, and I am told—it is only a matter of hearsay—that 
the collection is very rare. He is a connoisseur on the various kinds of tattoos, 
the methods of the tribes that wear them, and their history. A new tattoo is 
as fascinating to him as a first edition or a bit of Egyptian glass that has sur- 
vived the art to make it. Only a short time since he heard of a tribe in central 
South America which owned a tattoo of which he had never heard before, and 
he started post-haste for the interior of the southern half of the Western Con- 
tinent and returned with the tattoo in his possession. 

It surely has the claim of being an original fad, and it is one in which the 
collector is not likely to have many rivals. Moreover, it is a collection of which 
no one and nothing can rob him. It cannot be stolen; it cannot be auctioned 
by his creditors ; envy cannot seize upon it, nor experts malign. It costs nothing 
to keep; it requires no insurance. Of course as an investment one cannot claim 
anything for it, but it has the advantage of being pursued for its own sake and 
not in any spirit that can be mistaken.— Boston Journal. 
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HAghl and weigh 
There is a relative healthy weight for every one, and it may be 


useful for you to know what the proportion is. Mbost diseases, maybe 
all diseases, are caused by germs in the body, and the germs of Scrofula 
and Consumption thrive on 
thinness. To be normal in 
weight is to conquer these 
diseases. Something near 
| the normal standard is this: 


A man whose height is 
5 feet should weigh 115 lbs. 
6“ 1 in. 6 120 66 
125 « 
135 ¢ 
140 « 
143 « 
145 «< 
148 “ 
155 «+ 
160 * 
165 « 
170 66 


AMNAAAAAAaM 








<> ~ To lose weight is to lose flesh, To > ma 
lose and go on losing, or to lose a good 

deal in a short time, means a loss of looks, a loss of energy, a loss of 

comfort, a vibrating between health and sickness. When the steam runs 

down, the engineer supplies more fuel. Fat is fuel to the body. It creates 


heat, furnishes sustenance, supplies energy. 


of Cod-liver Oil with Hypophosphites, is the most perfect fat food, as 
truly a food as if you had never heard of it as a medicine. That is 
| the reason’ why Scott’s Emulsion brings people up to 
weight, when other foods and even plain cod-liver oil fail. 

Scott’s Emulsion has been indorsed by the medical profession 
for twenty years. (Ask your doctor). This is because it is always 
palatable—always uniform—always contains the purest Norwegian 
Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites. Insist on Scott’s Emulsion with 


trade-mark of man and fish. Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. 
The small size may be enough to cure your cough or help your 


baby. 
SCOTT & BOWNE 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York 
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MIsTooK HIS MAN.—A certain earl whose disregard of dress is quite 
proverbial called at his tailor’s to pay his bill. A new manager came forward 
to receive the cash, and, not knowing his lordship, took him for a servant. He 
examined the account, and after receipting it slipped a sovereign into the sup- 
posed servant’s hand, at the same time saying, confidentially,— 

“That is a sovereign for yourself, and you know if you had only been a 
little bit sharper it would have been two. You don’t get your master’s clothes 
worn out half quick enough. In that time he ought to have had double 
the amount on that bill; and it is really worth your while to get a harder 
brush.” ; 

With a half grin the earl replied, “ Well, I’ve always thought my brush 
uncommonly hard; and, anyhow, his lordship complains of it.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” ejaculated the manager: “ it isn’t anything like hard. But 
I can put you up to a wrinkle that may even pass an occasional five-pound note 
into your pocket. - Just look here a moment. You see this bit of stick that I have 
just taken from the shelf? Well, that’s roughened on purpose. You take that 
and give your master’s coat a good scrubbing about the elbows every day, and 
give the trousers a touch about the knees, and it’s at least a good five pounds in 
your pocket every year. You needn’t think that we shall forget you.” 

“You are indeed very kind,” said the earl, with a meaning smile. ‘I may 
impart your very kind instructions to my valet, though I fear while he remains 
in my service he will not be able to profit by them. As for the future, I shall 
not trouble you with my custom. I happen to be the Earl of ——. I wish you 
good-morning.”—Spare Moments. 


FErn Sona. 


Dance to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 
And spread out your palms again, 
And say, “Though the Sun 
Hath my vesture spun, 
He had labored, alas, in vain, 
But for the shade 
That the Cloud hath made, 
And the gift of the Dew and the Rain!” 
Then laugh and upturn 
All your fronds, little Fern, 
And rejoice in the beat of the Rain! 
JOHN B. TABB. 


A CIVILIZED GORILLA.—At the aquarium in Berlin there is a big gorilla 
whose habits are a great deal more correct than those of most of his distant 
relatives. He gets up at eight o’clock in the morning, takes a bath, and uses 
soap without hesitation. When his toilet is completed, he takes a cup of milk, 
after which he eats two loaves of bread, with Frankfort sausages and smoked 
Hamburg beef, all of which he moistens with a glass of lager beer. At one P.M. 
he takes a bowl of soup, with rice and potatoes and a wing of a chicken. He 
uses his knife and fork and napkin like a born aristocrat, but when he thinks 
that his keepers are not observing him he discards the implements of civiliza- 
tion and plunges his muzzle into the bowl, as if to give evidence of the melan- 
choly fact that even a gorilla can be a hog.—London Million. 
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Conan Doyte’s First NovEt.—S. S. McClure, in a recent interview, tells 
of his first acquaintance with Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 

Mr. McClure said he was visiting Andrew Lang at St. Andrews University, 
in Scotland. Mr. Lang said, “There is a young man named Dr. Doyle, who 
has written a capital shilling shocker (which is British for dime novel), and who 
is about to have a novel published by Longmans, and this man has a future.” 

“On my way back to Edinburgh,” said Mr. McClure, “I purchased a copy 
of the shilling shocker, which proved to be one of the earliest and greatest of 
the famous Sherlock Holmes stories. I read it with unbounded delight. It 
was more than a shilling shocker. It was a great story, and, although a detec- 
tive story, it certainly was a piece of literature. 

“T continued my journey to London and purchased on the train copies of 
the two great critical journals, the Atheneum and the Academy. It happened 
that both contained a review of Conan Doyle’s new novel, ‘Micah Clarke.’ Dr. 
Doyle’s name was then unknown to literature, and the book was heralded as a 
great work by a new writer. The Atheneum scored the novel in strong terms, 
and expressed wonder that any publisher should dare publish a book so dull. 
The Academy, on the other hand, praised the novel, and rated it between ‘ Kid- 
napped,’ by Stevenson, and ‘ Westward Ho!’ by Kingsley. It is needless to say 
that the Academy’s verdict was the right one and the verdict of the public. I 
bought and read ‘ Micah Clarke,’ and I instantly recognized the promise of this 
writer and arranged for his new novels and stories.” 


OBSsTINATE RoyaL INvAuips.—‘ A king has the right to die, but not the 
right to be ill,” said Louis XVIII. to his doctors, forbidding them at the same 
time to publish the truth about his condition. Alexander I., perhaps in imita- 
tion of the Bourbon he had helped to his throne, acted upon the same principle, 
though he did not embody it in a paradoxical epigram. For more than forty- 
eight hours—namely, during November 12 and 13, 1825—he obstinately refused 
to be bled, notwithstanding the urgent persuasion to that effect of his own phy- 
sician, James Wellye, and of Stoptingen, the medical attendant of the empress. 

On the 14th, toward evening, Wellye, finding all persuasion useless, plainly 
told the Czar that, having refused the aid of science till it was too late, he had 
no resource left but the aid of religion. “ And I have an idea that that will 
prove a broken reed to you,” said the blunt physician, a worthy predecessor of 
Zacharin. “I am afraid that religion will be of little use to the man whose 
obstinacy in refusing all medical aid is tantamount to suicide.” Thirty hours 
later the eldest son of Paul I. had breathed his last.—//ustrated London News. 


Davupver’s ART ~* WIFE.—Muwme. Alphonse Daudet dresses with infinite 
taste, and carries to the highest point that household craft and art which appear 
in the smallest details of equipment and furniture, in the composition of a 
dinner, in everything that surrounds an accomplished maitresse: de maison. To 
Mme. Daudet the artist or the impressionist is a person who knows how to be 
useful as well as enchanting. She was brought up by her mother, Mme. Allard, 
under the severest traditions of the good old French bourgeoisie, which are quite 
the opposite of that modern culture which despises needlework and cooking. 
She has sung her needle in charming poetry ; she understands everything about 
good dinners. Thanks to his wife, Daudet had a very pleasant home from the 
beginning, long before he had won success and fame and fortune.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 
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Miss Juliet Corson, 


Founder of the New York Cooking School, 


Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, U 
se 


Author of "Boston Cook Book,” 


Mrs. Sarah T. Rorer, 
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Principal Chautauqua School of Cookery, 


Miss Fannie M. Farmer, Ba king 


Principal Boston Cooking School, 


Miss C. C. Bedford, 


Superintendent New York Cooking School, Powder 
Miss Kate E. Whitaker, 
Normal Cookery School, San Francisco, 
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Author “Common Sense in the Household,” th e best w ork 
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All Authorities } 


On cookery, writers and teachers, 











The Constitution of the United States and the Acts of Congress cannot be printed 
on a single page of any book ; neither can much be told about the PENN MUTUAL 
in a few lines. Something you shall know: 


It will be 49 years old February 24, 1896. 

It has assets now exceeding $25,000,000. 

It has a surplus of more than $2,750,000. 

It has 50,000 members and more. 

It has more than $126,000,000 of insurance in force. 

Its premium income exceeds $5,500,000. 

Its interest income exceeds $1,200,000. 

It has paid to the families of members over $18,000,000. 

It has paid to members themselves over $19,000,000. 

It is purely mutual in its organization ; that is, the policy-holders are the members, and they 
manage the institution in their interest through the trustees and officers selected by them. 

It grants every conceivable form of sound life insurance at the lowest sure rates; that is to say, 
at exact cost, there being no element of profit to the company in the contract. 

It guards members against lapse of their insurance by an automatic system of non-forfeiture, so | 
contrived that when one forgets or omits to pay premiums when due he will be protected and 
carried as long as the reserve on his policy will permit,—oftentimes many years, and, in 
general, an additional year for every premium paid on ordinary life policies. 

Its premium rates are enough to be on the safe side, and then when the exact cost is ascer- 
tained the excess is returned the insured. Just as if you were handed $100.00 for travelling | 
expenses and found after your journey you had $25.00 left. Of course you would return it. 

Its management measurably controls cost by faithful attention to its elements—mortality, interest, | 
and expense. Care is taken to select healthy lives; intelligent caution and foresight control | 
investments: no expense is incurred which may reasonably be avoided. — 

It pays its losses promptly and in full. No honest claimant has to ask twice. Its record in this | 
regard is enviable. 


You may learn what you wish (no obligation imposed) by addressing the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, **$nitedetphie. 


Vout. LVII.—20 
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RosBErT Louis STEVENSON told a Washington writer that his story of “ Dr, 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” had for its foundation an incident related to him by a 
London doctor who made diseases of the brain a specialty. None of his work 
was absolute fiction, and most of it had a basis in actual experience. ‘Ido not 
believe,” he said, “ that any man ever evolved a really good story from his inner 
consciousness unaided by some personal experience or incident of life.”—New 
York World. 


TURPIN AND HIS INVENTIONS OF DEATH.—M. Turpin, the inventor of 
melinite, who was reported to have invented last year sundry deadly instru- 
ments of war, has been summoned to Constantinople, the Turkish government 
having proposed to adopt some of his inventions for the defence of the Bos- 
porus and the Dardanelles. Turpin’s latest invention is said to be the applica- 
tion to cannon of the rapid-fire principle of the French mitrailleuse, with auto- 
matic loading apparatus. This is what he claims for it: “The gunner is done 
away with, and the liquefied gas or other explosive is both motor and ammu- 
nition. It is only a question of machinery, but the trouble is with the supplies. 
To take my weapon into action I want an immense quantity of ammunition. 
And that is why I need a steamer or train to carry all at once.” He thinks the 
railway will thus become a sort of line of defence, and a hostile force may be 
enclosed as in a polygon of iron. An army on the march would only need to 
keep one of these weapons in front of it to sweep away everything in a circle 
seven miles in diameter. The cannon was to fire little shells from a pivot. It 
was asserted that such a weapon placed on the Paris Opera-House could destroy 
the city in an hour. Another invention attributed to Turpin is a shell which 
after exploding in the enemy’s ranks would emit a horrible odor and smoke. 
He caused a report to be circulated early in 1894 that he had invented some 
extraordinary death-dealing machine, and he allowed the impression to prevail 
that he had sold his secret to Germany, Great Britain, or Belgium, or to all 
three. He was visited at Brussels by French War Office emissaries instructed 
to inquire into his claims, for it was suspected that he was trying to scare 
France into buying his new invention. General Mercier, then Minister of War, 
denounced Turpin in the Chamber of Deputies as a traitor, a scoundrel, and a 
swindler, trying to entrap capitalists. More than one Deputy cried out that the 
inventor deserved death as an enemy of his country. But some of the Parisian 
papers took his part, claiming that the War Department was to blame if he sold 
his inventions to foreign countries. Turpin and a man named Tripone had 
previously been imprisoned on charges of having sold to the Armstrong Gun 
Company of England secrets regarding the manufacture of explosives belong- 
ing to the French government.—Jnformation. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON loved children and wrote them familiar letters. 
In one addressed to a Scotch child the novelist writes, “ When you grow up and 
write stories like me you will be able to understand that there is scarcely any- 
thing more painful for an author to hold than a pen. He has to do it so often 
that his heart sickens and his fingers ache at sight or touch of it.” When 
Stevenson was eleven he complained to an acquaintance that the half-crown a 
week allowed him by his father for pocket-money was small; “ but,” he added, 
“my father has little idea what vast depths of iniquity I can extract out of 
half a crown.”—New York World. 
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Letters from the People. 





I wish to praise Dobbins’ Electric Soap very highly, and 
say it was through my mother, manager of Bethesda 
Home, 78 Vernon Street, of this city, that I first used this 
wonderful soap, and, as a labor-saving and clothes-saving 
soap, I consider it the best on the market, as I have tried 
them all, and none of them will do the work that Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap will. I recommend Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
to all my friends and acquaintances as I have the oppor- 
tunity, and give it all the praise I can. I use a great deal 
of it, as I wash my baby’s clothes myself, and give it to 
my washerwoman to wash the family clothes with. 

MRsS. GEO. J. ENGLISH, 
86 Charles St., Springfield, Mass. 





Constantly since 1877 I have used Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap, and, though I have tried many other kinds, I have 
never found any that gave me such satisfaction as Dobbins’ 
Electric. I send you 300 wrappers for fifteen volumes of 
your Sunset Series of books. 

Mrs. F. J. BOYDEN, Leominster, Mass. 





I donot care to use any soap but Dobbins’ “ Electric.” 
I am very glad that I am able to get it. It is the cheapest 
in the end. Mrs. P. A. NEBANUS, Chicago, 11. 


I, having used Dobbins’ Electric Soap for the past 
twenty-five years, wish to say that I prefer it to any other. 
It certainly is a wonderful soap. It will do more and 
better work than any other soap I have ever tried. I have 
sent wrappers to Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
for some of their beautiful premiums. 

MRS. N. P. HOLMES, Box 156, Provincetown, Mass. 





I have forwarded you to-day 60 Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
wrappers, and wish in return the picture you send out for | 
that number. You make the best laundry soap made. I 
have used many different brands, but yours is the best. I 
use it in the bath as well. I always keep a supply on 
hand, as it gets dry and hard, and lasts just thrice as long 
as the cheap, common trash called soap. 

MRS. E. B. JOHNSON, Nahant, Mass.- 





Ask your Grocer for Dobbins’ Electric Soap. Thirty years’ | 


sale and reputation as the best and most economical Soap in the 


DOBBINS SOAP MFG. CO. PHILADELPHIA. 





PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Attention is directed to the new Instalment-Annuity Policy of the Provident, 
which provides a fixed income for twenty years, and for the continuance of the 
income to the widow for the balance of her life, if she should survive the instal- 


ment period of twenty years. 


In everything which makes Life Insurance perfectly safe and moderate in cost, and 
in liberality to policy-holders, the Provident is unsurpassed. 





For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 








MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 


ING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 


IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 


CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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STARVED TO DEATH in the midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear 
of it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the 
safest and best infant food. Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. 
Send your address to the New York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


_BLUE-EYED Cats.—I notice the following in your issue of to-day at the 
foot of the seventh column of the second page: ‘‘ Blue-eyed cats are said by 
Darwin to be always deaf.” If Prof. Darwin made such a statement, without 
any qualification, he was certainly in error. In 1873 I had a blue-eyed yellow 
male cat which could hear perfectly, and if I had been aware that Mr. Darwin 
had made the above-mentioned statement I would have communicated with 
him on the subject and taken great pleasure in showing him a specimen of a 
blue-eyed cat that could hear, and I have no doubt that eminent naturalist 
would have been delighted to see it. This cat was born in my house in Hornsey, 
near London, in 1873, and died several years later in Berkshire, close to the city 
of Oxford. It never seemed to surprise any one that this cat, although blue- 
eyed, could hear. There is a prevalent idea, and one which may be entirely 
correct, that white cats with blue eyes are deaf. I have a white male cat with 
blue eyes which is perfectly deaf. He is at this moment lying on the table 
where I am writing. 

It may be interesting to naturalists to learn that this cat, though deaf, is by 
no means dumb, and that it mews in the same tone of voice as other cats which 
are in possession of the faculty of hearing. This would seem to indicate that, so 
far as animals are concerned, hearing is not a prerequisite to the ability to utter 
sounds, as is the case with human beings, but that noises made by animals are 
instinctive, and not the result of imitation.—Baltimore Sun. 


VERY DESIRABLE.—Ada.—“ How does this sound to put in the paper? 
‘A lady wants to sell her favorite horse to kindly gentleman, young, sound, 


and not afraid.’ ” 
Kitty.—“ Why, that’s exactly the kind of a man I'd like to marry.” —Puck. 


SECRETS OF THEIR LIves.—Every man’s life, no matter how humble, 
would furnish an interesting book if cleverly written. You can’t always tell by 
a glance at a man what his past has been. There is a humble carpenter in town 
who was the prize orator at an Eastern college. Not far from the home of the 
writer of this there lives an ugly decrepit old woman who was considered in 


her youth the handsomest girl in Kentucky. Poems were written about her, 


men went crazy over her, and duels were fought by jealous admirers. Yet she 
married a worthless man who got drunk and abused her. The intensely re- 
ligious life followed by another man in town is the result of remorse over having 
caused the death of a comrade a great many years ago. A woman who was 
once presented at court in England is not admitted to the best society in At- 
chison. A highly respectable citizen sends one thousand dollars a year away 
to the conscience fund at Washington. Young people are interesting for what 
they are, but the older folks are more interesting for what they have been, if they 
could be induced to tell the story.—Afchison Globe. 


An UnvusuaL GaItT.—Mistress.— You seem ‘a little lame lately, cook. 
What is the matter?” " 

Cook.—“ Oi thripped over me fut goin’ up th’ elevayted me lasht Thursday 
out, mum, an’ Oi’m foorced t’ tek a sthep at a toime iver since.” —Judge. 
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Don’t Scold 


about washing powders. If you feel like 
it, it’s because you haven’t got the right 
kind. Get Pearline, and see the differ- 
ence. Pearline has been imitated—but 
never been equalled. There are all 
kinds of imitations ; powders that 
save work, but ruin clothes; 
powders that don’t hurt, and don’t 
help you ; powders that are cheap 
to begin with, but dear enough in 
the end. Try them all for yourself, 
if you won’t take our word for it. 
But don’t get them mixed up in your 
mind with Pearline. 
Sen d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or *‘ the same 
as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you 


. something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back. 
it Back — 319 “JAMES PYLE, New York, 













Instantly Restores Gray Hair and 
Bleached Hair. 


Leaves it clean, soft, and glossy, and no one dreams that 
you color it.. Absolutely harmless, odorless, and lasting. 


——_—_ Baths do not affect it. Does not prevent curling or crimping. 
M PER [AL "qradeMarz.| 5¢2d sample of hair to be colored free. 
s x COLORS. 


: P 4 
No. ¥. Black. No. 4. Chestnut. No. 6. Gold Blond. 
AIR EGEN ERATOR No. 2. Dark Brown. No. 5. Light Chestnut. No. 7. Ash Blond. 
No. 8. Medium Brown. Price, $1.50 and $3.00. 
A free sample bottle of the finest rouge, “ Imperial Venus Tint,” will be sent on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


Imperial Chemical Manufacturing Co., 292 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
In PHILADELPHIA: Geo. B. Evans, 1106 Chestnut Street. 


















ConsuMPTION CuRED.—An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all throat and lung affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for nervous debility and all nervous complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, 
I will send free of charge, to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, New York. 
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are the kindliest race on the face of the earth. In spite of their eagerness, 
their push, their desire to be in the front rank at all times and all seasons, the 
true American seldom fails in kindness. He wants badly to prevent any one 
getting ahead of him mentally, physically, and morally, but if his competitor 
falls in the struggle he will make untold sacrifices to help him up. The rule 
in American business is pure cutthroat competition carried to its logical con- 
clusion. You are expected to press and push every point as far as it can pos- 
sibly be pushed and pressed, and no one is expected to consider whether in 
making a commercial coup you will not ruin Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 
The moment, however, that Brown, Jones, or Robinson actually goes under 
he is treated with the utmost generosity and consideration. The hand which 
struck him down is instantly stretched forth to help him, and as much care 
and trouble are used to put him on his feet once again as were originally 
employed to knock him off them. In social intercourse this kindness and 
sunniness is specially attractive. The American will take infinite pains to 
make the merest stranger happy. He is courteous and pleasant-spoken, not, 
like the Frenchman, from convention, but from the sense of pleasure which his 
instinctive optimism teaches him to diffuse. His optimism has even proved 
strong enough to break down the shyness which naturally belongs to the English 
race. One sees, no doubt, survivals of it in the American, but in most cases the 
sense that all is for the best in the best possible of worlds has mastered it 
altogether.—London Spectator. 


A PITIFUL WantT.—Amateur Actor.—“ Pardon me, sir, but is there a 
vacancy in your company which I could fill?” 

Manager (of barn-stormers).—‘ There are a dozen vacancies here which 
you could fill if we were only cannibals. We haven’t had a square meal for a 
week.” —Judge. 


SiLkK SuPREME.—Silk must always maintain a certain supremacy over other 
materials. Improve woollens as you may, they can never hope to rival silk for 
composing really smart toilets, and although of late years fashion has done a 
great deal more with woollens than formerly, introducing them into full-dress 
attire, in this capacity they can hardly be more than a passing fancy—an ec- 
centricity—for other than quite young girls. 

No married woman would care to attend a ball or sit down to a big dinner 
in a dress of nun’s veiling or delaine, for instance, though it would be perfectly 
in keeping for her daughter to do so. She might choose to robe herself in fine 
cloth of some delicate tint or immaculate white, which would be admirable, 
albeit slightly peculiar. 

It is customary for brides to attire themselves in the richest silks,—indeed, 
a social necessity for all those who hold a certain position in the world. Cash- 
mere and delaine are only for humble folks when plighting their troth at 
the altar. Bridesmaids’ frocks are often in thin woollen, though the married 
female relatives of the bride and bridegroom must be dressed in those made 
of silken fabrics. 

It is not a question of value exactly, but of the fitness of things. There is 
a gala effect about silk which other fabrics lack, and the silk gown has been for 
centuries the festive apparel of the gentlewoman.—Dry- Goods Economist. 


A Goop Worp FoR AMERICANS.—Take them as a whole, the Americans 
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The Food Dri 


There is great nourishment in a single sip of 


ANHEUSER-BUScp, 


TRADE MARK. 





—more than there is in a dozen loaves of bread. It is invaluable as a flesh-builder and tonic 
for nursing mothers, consumptives and all invalids. , 


To be had at all Druggists’ and Grocers’. 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 


LB pfs 











THE BEST TOILET LUXURY AS A DENTIFRICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


TO CLEANSE AND WHITEN THE TEETH 
CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOQUS TO REMOVE TARTAR FROM THE TEETH, 


aaa TO SWEETEN THE BREATH AND PRESERVE THE 
FOR THE TEETH, 
TEETH. 
TO MAKE THE GUMS HARD AND HEALTHY, 


USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE. 


Price, Twenty-Five Cents a Jar. For Sale by all Druggists. 


BROWNS 





BrrD-MANNA!—The great secret of the canary-breeders 
of the Hartz Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore 
the song of cage-birds, will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given during the season of shedding 
feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician through 
this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. 
Bird Food Company, 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















312 CURRENT NOTES. 


HE Got It.—Lemon.—“ The boss wanted proof that I was a walking 
delegate.” 

Seltzer.— What proof did he ask?” 

Lemon.—“ He wanted to see me walk.” — Puck. 


MaGicaL GROWTH OF PLANTs.—A French scientist, M. Ragonneau, has . 
just discovered how to make a plant grow from the seed in thirty minutes as 
much as it would under ordinary circumstances in as many days. Heretofore 
nature has shared this secret with the yoghis of India alone, and the methods 
pursued by these clever magicians in performing this trick have been often 
described. They plant a seed in the earth and cover it with a cloth. In a few 
moments the cloth begins to be pushed upward by the growing plant, which in 
a short time attains the height of several feet. Various theories have been 
advanced as to the modus operandi of this miracle, one of the latest being that 
the spectators are all hypnotized by the magician. 

During his travels in India M. Ragonneau saw this trick performed fre- 
quently, and noticed that the Hindoos always embedded the seed in soil which 
they brought with them especially for that purpose. At last he learned that 
they obtained this earth from ant-hills. Now, as every one knows who has in- 
advertently eaten one of these industrious insects, ants contain a large propor- 
tion of formic acid, with which in time the soil of their habitations becomes 
charged. This acid has the power of quickly dissolving the integument sur- 
rounding a seed and of greatly stimulating the growth of the germ within. 

After a little experimenting with this acid the learned Frenchman was 
able to duplicate perfectly the Hindoo trick. His further researches have led 
him to believe that this discovery may be profitably applied to agriculture. By 
infusing ants in boiling water acid as strong as vinegar can be obtained. M. 
Ragonneau has achieved the best results and most perfect growth by using 
earth moistened with a soiution of five thousand parts of water to one of acid. 


A Harem Ipyu.—She lived in a flat. 

She was tired out with house-cleaning, but when the postman rang the bell 
she left everything and ran down three flights of stairs to open the letter-box. 
Inside she found a paper circular, “‘ How to Beautify Your Lawn.”—Puck. 


A SyMpaTHETIC PAINTER.—The language of hints is Greek to children, 
as a rule, and they interpret it after a simple fashion of their own. 

“Where have you been all the morning, Dick?” inquired Mrs. Sampson 
of her ten-year-old son. 

“T’ve been down by the old sawmill, watching a man paint a picture,” 
replied Dick, whose chubby countenance was decorated with paint of various 
colors. 

“T am afraid you must have bothered him,” said Mrs. Sampson, as she 
began to scrub her son’s besmirched features. 

“No’m I didn’t bother him a bit,” said Dick, in a moment’s intermission 
between the applications of soap and water. ‘“ He was interested in me. I 
could tell by the way he talked.” 

‘What did he say ?” inquired Mrs. Sampson. 

“He looked at his watch,” replied Dick, “and told me he knew it was 
’most my dinner-time. He knew a boy of my age must be hungry, he said, for 
he’d been a boy himself.” — Youth’s Companion. 
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